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Rhoda  Clark  Fisher 


Preface 


“A  people  that  take  no  pride  in  the  noble 
achievements  of  remote  ancestors  will  never  achieve 
anything  worthy  to  be  remembered  with  pride  by 
their  descendents.” 

—  Macaulay 


With  that  thought  in  mind,  I  have  long  felt  the  need  for  the 
recording  of  some  of  the  details  that  relate  to  the  lives  of  my  father 
and  mother,  as  cast  in  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  interwoven  with 
their  illustrious  forebears  and  contemporaries.  After  all,  biography 
is  the  handmaiden  of  history. 

There  are  ten  living  children  of  the  late  Jobe  and  Rhoda  Fisher 
and  a  considerable  number  of  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 
As  generations  come  and  go,  with  time  passing  much  faster  than  we 
realize,  descendents  of  this  union  will  naturally  be  increasingly  in¬ 
terested  in  who  their  forbears  were,  what  they  did,  how  they  lived, 
what  they  looked  like,  and  the  part  they  played  in  the  taming  of  the 
frontier. 

After  the  death  of  Rhoda  Clark  Fisher  in  1933,  the  author  awoke 
to  the  urgent  need  to  preserve  something  of  the  history  of  her  life 
in  terms  of  her  own  experiences  during  one  of  the  most  turbulent  and 
exciting  periods  in  frontier  history  —  that  era  marked  by  the  final 
subjugation  of  the  American  Indian  and  the  homesteading  and  win¬ 
ning  of  the  west.  My  mother  had  been  an  eye-witness  to  much  of  that 


transition.  She  and  many  of  her  neighbors  and  relatives  had  been 
active  participants. 

As  a  result  of  a  multitude  of  interviews  with  survivors  of  that 
period  who  were  then  living,  and  drawing  upon  such  records  as  were 
available,  IT  OCCURRED  IN  KIMBLE  was  published  in  1937. 
There  I  recovered  priceless  nuggets  of  frontier  history  from  the  brink 
of  oblivion. 

It  is  now  felt  that  it  would  be  both  interesting  and  useful,  while 
sources  of  information  are  still  within  reach,  to  expand  the  scope  of 
that  book  as  it  relates  to  the  Fisher  and  related  families,  and  record 
such  details  as  can  be  obtained  of  their  activities. 

Our  children  and  their  descendants  should  find  the  information 
here  collected  both  inspiring  and  enlightening.  To  the  extent  that 
this  objective  is  achieved  I  shall  feel  compensated  for  the  efforts  put 
into  its  preparation. 

The  completeness  of  this  project  will  undoubtedly  leave  much 
to  be  desired.  A  genealogica  lstudy  has  not  been  undertaken.  Rather, 
this  is  a  story  of  frontier  life  —  the  struggle  for  survival  and  a  better 
life.  It  encompasses  the  entire  gamut  of  buffalo  hunting,  Indian 
fighting,  trail  driving  and  trail  blazing,  gun  play,  Civil  War  home 
life,  wagon  trains  and  homesteading,  heroism  and  heartaches. 

Speaking  for  myself  and  for  my  brothers  and  sisters,  it  is  our 
fervent  prayer  that  our  children  and  their  descendents  will  forever 
cherish  the  memory  of  Jobe  and  Rhoda  Clark  Fisher.  They  will  profit 
immeasurably  by  emulating  the  sturdy  characters  of  these  forebears 
—  their  Christian  lives,  their  meager  but  hard-won  achievements,  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  face  of  many  adversities  that  beset  those  stalwart 
pioneers  who  cast  their  lot  with  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  a  growing, 
frontier  country.  Had  they  desired  they  could  have  chosen  the  softer, 
easier  life,  free  of  these  dangers  and  hardships. 

And  may  every  descendent  of  John  Berry  forever  cherish  his  name 
and  his  memory.  Descendents  of  this  illustrious  Texan,  some  of  whom 


now  meet  periodically,  have  published  The  John  Berry  Family  (1959), 
and  this  has  been  a  source  of  much  help.  John  Berry  was  my  great- 
great-grandfather.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  a  rugged  frontiers¬ 
man  and  trailblazer  of  the  old  school,  who  asked  no  quarter  and  gave 
none  as  he  carved  out  new  homes  on  the  edges  of  the  wild  frontier. 
There  he  was  a  natural  leader  who  seemed  to  command  universal 
respect  and  esteem. 

This  heritage  is  indeed  a  priceless  one.  May  our  descendents  em¬ 
brace  that  fact  and  make  the  most  of  it.  And  may  God  bless  every  one 
of  them  in  their  reverence  for  the  memory  of  Jobe  and  Rhoda  Clark 
Fisher. 

O.  Clark  Fisher 

Washington,  D.  C. 

July,  1963 
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Of  Texas  Families 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  has  been  an  acceleration  of  interest 
in  Texas  genealogy.  This  is  a  natural  phenomenon  after  a  century 
and  a  quarter  of  Anglo-American  colonization,  followed  by  the  coming 
of  other  ethnic  groups,  with  the  built-in  assets  and  liabilities  accruing 
to  their  assimilation. 

Our  Texas  children  have  no  lack  of  colorful  heroes  too  often 
lonesome  giants  in  their  groups  or  families.  Sam  Houston  towers 
over  his  tribe,  albeit  a  big  family  of  outstanding  citizens,  narrowly 
missing  greatness.  In  the  Austin  family,  the  genealogist,  once  he 
by-passes  Stephen  F.,  has  a  procession  of  outstanding  men  who  sat  and 
still  sit  in  high  place. 

Congressman  Fisher’s  forebears  really  found  and  fenced  in  their 
horizon.  Individually  they  were  largely  unknown  in  the  population 
centers  of  the  big  state  but  they  probed  and  settled  and  deployed, 
always  strengthening  their  forces,  always  consolidating  their  gains, 
rarely  compromising. 

As  I  first  read  this  script  it  was  Clark  Fisher’s  tenacity  and  ad¬ 
herence  to  his  blood-line  that  made  me  wonder,  What  were  all  the 
other  Fishers  and  Clarks  up  to  ?  No  doubt  some  were  collateral  kin¬ 
folk,  being  contemporaries  and  often  neighbors,  as  land  measures 
were  thought  of  in  that  era. 

With  this  in  mind  I  looked  up  two-dozen-odd  Fishers  and  Clarks 
who  were  all  within  hailing  distance  at  the  same  time. 

Just  hitting  the  high  spots,  they  were  at  San  Jacinto,  in  the  Mier 
and  Somerville  Expeditions  or  wherever  freemen  were  fighting.  In 
the  governors’  chair,  in  the  cabinets,  signing  the  Declaration,  founding 
a  University  or  fighting  under  the  Stars  and  Bars,  I  found  them  build¬ 
ing  a  heritage  rather  than  a  dynasty. 

With  your  indulgence  I  am  printing  a  list  of  eminent  Fishers 
and  Clarks  hoping  to  find  someone  who  has  done  or  will  do  for  these 
great  lineages  what  Clark  Fisher  has  done  so  fittingly  and  unselfishly 
for  his  own. 
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EARLY  TEXAS  FISHERS 


Henry  Fisher 

Purser  in  the  Texas  Navy 

James  Fisher 

One  of  Austin’s  “Old  Three  Hundred.” 
Another  James  Fisher  came  with  the 
Robertson  Colony 

John  Fisher 

Signer  of  the  Texas  Declaration  of 
Independence  from  Gonzales. 

Orcenath  Fisher 

Chaplain  in  The  Texas  Senate. 

Samuel  Rhoads  Fisher 

Signer  of  the  Texas  Declaration  of 
Independence  from  Matagorda,  Fisher  County 
named  for  him. 

William  S.  Fisher 

Battle  of  San  Jacinto  and  Somerville  and 
Mier  Expeditions. 

EARLY  TEXAS  CLARKS 

Addison  Clark 

Religious  leader  (Add-Ran  College) 

Charles  A.  Clark 

Battle  of  San  Jacinto  and  Somerville  and 
Mier  Expeditions. 

Edward  Clark 

Governor  of  Texas. 

George  Clark 

Secretary  of  State. 

Horace  Clark 

President  of  Baylor  University 

James  Clark 

Army  of  San  Jacinto 

John  C.  Clark 

One  of  Austin’s  “Old  Three  Hundred.” 
There  are  four  other  John  Clarks. 

Joseph  A.  Clark 

Journalist.  Co-compiler  of  Topographical 
History  of  Texas. 

Randolph  Clark 

Educator. 

William  J.  Clark 

Signer  of  the  Texas  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

William  Thomas  Clark 

Congressman 
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They  Came  To  Texas 


War  clouds  hovered  over  Texas  in  1835  when  James  Fisher’s 
wagon  train  crossed  the  Red  River  and  headed  south.  Turmoil 
reigned  throughout  Santa  Anna’s  northernmost  province  and  the 
30,000  odd  Anglo-American  colonists  were  bracing  themselves  for 
the  inevitable  conflict.  The  situation  had  worsened  since  the  pseudo- 
Napoleon  made  himself  Dictator  in  1833  and  steadily  moved  towards 
the  open  break  on  October  2,  1835  —  “Gonzales  Day.’’ 

Already,  some  10,000  potential  colonists  had  heard  the  call  of 
Moses  Austin’s  son,  Stephen  Fuller  Austin,  who  with  a  score  of  other 
contracting  empresarios  was  trying  to  settle  the  great  new  west. 

The  area  known  now  under  the  names  of  some  30  central  Texas 
counties  had  been,  since  1822  a  project  of  the  Texas  Association  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  in  1835  Robert  Leftwich  became  the  legal 
agent  of  this  group.  Shortly  thereafter  he  transferred  his  rights  back 
to  the  Association  on  condition  that  it  thenceforth  be  named  and 
referred  to  as  Leftwich’s  Gram.  In  1827  Hosea  H.  League  succeeded 
Leftwich.  Meantime  Felix  Robertson,  president  of  the  Association, 
made  an  exploratory  trip  through  the  area  with  his  cousin,  Sterling 
Clack  Robertson.  Sterling  C.  however  became  the  de  facto  empresario, 
settling  600  families  and  doing  an  enormous  amount  of  work  so  ef¬ 
fectively  that  the  entire  project  became  known  unofficially  as  Rob¬ 
ertson’s  Colony  in  spite  of  Leftwich’s  attempt  to  perpetuate  his  own 
name.  Sterling  C.  Robertson,  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812,  was  plagued 
with  countless  legal  troubles  from  the  very  beginning,  which  were  not 
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resolved  until  1847,  five  years  after  his  death.  Meantime  he  had  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  was  in  the  army  at  San  Jacinto. 

Because  of  the  similarity  of  names  and  interests,  Robertson  is 
often  confused  with  his  illustrious  son,  Elijah  Sterling  Clack  Robertson, 
who  handled  the  reins  of  his  father’s  empire  with  shrewdness  and  in¬ 
telligence  until  his  death  in  Salado  in  1879.  He  was  acting  postmaster- 
general  in  1840-41,  chief  justice  of  Bell  County  and  a  brigadier  gen¬ 
eral  of  Texas  state  troops. 

After  the  Fisher  entourage  had  pushed  into  the  Mexican  province 
a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  James  chose  the  fertile  prairie  of  what  was 
later  to  become  Collin  County  as  a  place  to  stop.  Others  in  the  ox- 
wagon  caravan  sought  greener  fields  further  south.  The  new  Collin 
County  pioneer  built  a  log  house  on  Sister  Grove  Creek  —  a  spark¬ 
ling,  spring-fed  stream  that  meandered  through  the  black  land  valley 
that  drained  into  the  East  Fork  of  the  Trinity. 

James  Fisher,  along  with  three  brothers,  had  joined  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  movement  of  the  new  settlers,  seeking  a  new  life  on  a  virgin 
frontier  where  every  man  could  own  land  for  the  asking.  The  long 
trek  had  begun  in  Illinois,  and  after  a  stop-over  in  Arkansas,  they 
were  drawn  to  the  Mexican  province  by  what  had  earlier  seemed  at¬ 
tractive  inducements,  but  which,  despite  the  repressive  laws  later 
enacted  by  Mexico  in  1830  to  discourage  the  influx  from  the  north, 
continued  to  challenge  the  undaunted  spirit  of  “come  and  take”. 

There  were  six  children  in  that  family,  including  my  grandfather  — 
James,  Jr. 

The  senior  Fisher  had  married  Anna  Ladd,  a  native  of  Holland. 
She  was  19  before  she  could  speak  English.  Failing  health  kept  him 
out  of  Sam  Houston’s  army,  and  he  died  in  1837. 

Shortly  after  Texas  became  a  Republic  in  1836  James  applied 
for  grants  of  land,  but  died  during  the  pendency  of  the  applications. 
His  entitlement  having  been  established,  however,  patents  were  issued 
by  President  Anson  Jones  on  November  17,  1845,  covering  a  league  and 
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a  labor  of  land  (4,605  acres)  in  what  was  then  Fannin  County  but  later 
Collin  County.  Two  tracts,  a  few  miles  apart,  were  granted,  located 
on  Sister  Grove  Creek. 

There  on  that  league  the  widow  reared  her  family,  enduring  many 
frontier  hardships.  Indian  depredations  in  the  community  were  fre¬ 
quents.  There  were  only  about  150  people  living  in  the  county  in 
1842,  but  more  settlers  were  coming  in  and  by  1850  the  population 
had  swelled  to  1,950. 

Following  the  granting  of  the  patents,  Fisher  having  died  intestate, 
a  partition  proceeding  was  instituted  in  the  district  court  of  Collin 
County,  which  resulted  in  the  land  being  divided.  The  widow,  re¬ 
ceived  her  one-half,  and  each  of  the  six  children  was  given  propor¬ 
tionate  shares  of  the  remaining  land.  My  grandfather,  James,  Jr.,  was 
granted  361  acres  and  “one  mare  pony”. 

Collin  County  records  reveal  that  on  January  30,  1854  Anna 
Fisher  was  the  guardian  of  James,  Jr.,  “who  has  now  arrived  at  the 
age  of  21  years”.  The  instrument  states  that  she  was  appointed  guard¬ 
ian  in  1851,  that  she  had  paid  the  taxes  on  the  361  acres,  amounting 
to  “about  the  sum  of  $1.00”,  and  that  “the  pony  is  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  James  Fisher”;  and  she  asked  to  be  released  from  further 
obligation. 

Accordingly,  James  executed  a  release  dated  January  30,  1854. 
Both  of  them  signed  “X’s”  in  lieu  of  their  signatures. 

The  widow  apparently  was  an  easy  victim  of  land  grabbers.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  short  space  of  seven  years,  from  1845  to  1852,  she  executed 
14  different  deeds,  granting  various  sized  acreages  out  of  her  share 
of  the  original  grants.  It  would  appear  that  she,  being  inexperienced 
in  business  affairs,  with  but  little  if  any  income,  would  sell  a  hundred 
acres  or  so  when  she  needed  money  to  sustain  her.  In  fact,  she  granted 
four  different  deeds  to  one  man,  at  different  times,  each  for  limited 
acreage.  Most  of  the  land  sold  for  from  one  to  two  dollars  per  acre. 

One  of  her  largest  sales  was  to  her  son,  Joby.  On  August  22, 
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James  Fisher ,  Jr.  and  xuife  Nancy 
(1912) 
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1850  she  deeded  him  439  acres,  and  on  January  17,  1852  she  deeded 
him  an  additional  250  acres  “in  consideration  of  the  love  and  affection 
which  I  bear  to  my  son.  ...” 

Joby  had  married  Lucinda  Warren,  she  being  from  a  rather 
prominent  McKinney  family.  Two  children  were  born  to  them  before 
Lucinda  died.  Before  her  death  she  joined  her  husband  in  the  sale  of 
several  small  tracts  out  of  the  Fisher  grant.  Following  the  death  of 
Lucinda,  Joby  moved  to  Jack  County  where  he  married  again.  Collin 
County  Deed  Records  disclose  that  on  October  1,  1857  a  deed  cover¬ 
ing  272  acres  out  of  the  old  Fisher  survey  was  executed  to  Lindsey 
L.  Lewis,  signed  by  Joby  and  wife  Minerva,  of  the  County  of  Jack. 
The  price  was  $750.  Both  of  them  signed  with  “X’s.” 

James  Fisher,  Jr.  remained  on  the  old  homestead  where  some  of 
his  children,  including  my  father,  were  born. 

Anna,  my  great-grandmother,  never  remarried.  She  seemed  to 
have  a  particular  affection  for  her  son,  Joby.  A  few  years  later,  after 
he  had  moved  to  Goliad  County,  she  lived  with  him  there  following 
the  death  of  Minerva,  keeping  house  and  helping  rear  the  children. 
Joby,  later  known  as  Jobe,  apparently  died  while  living  at  Goliad, 
and  the  mother,  Anna,  made  her  way  to  Llano  County  where  my 
grandfather  was  then  living,  and  lived  in  that  household  the  rest 
of  her  life. 

All  of  the  original  Fishers  who  came  to  Texas  were,  according 
to  my  father’s  memory,  “of  strong  religious  strain,”  and  their  church 
allegiance  was  what  was  known  as  primitive  or  “hard  shell”  Baptist. 

Thus,  James  Fisher,  Sr.  was  enticed  to  Texas  by  the  lure  of  land 
and  the  wide  open  spaces  which  attracted  a  steady  stream  of  ad¬ 
venturers  who  were  willing  to  pay  allegiance  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Mexico.  After  establishing  a  home,  Fisher  lived  but  a  year  or  so  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  new  and  exciting  venture.  But  his  descendents 
remained,  to  live  under  three  additional  flags  —  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
the  U.  S.  A.,  and  the  Confederacy. 
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The  John  Berrys 

On  my  mother’s  side,  the  family  is  likewise  deeply  rooted  in 
Texas  and  its  tempestuous  history.  Elizabeth  Berry,  my  great-grand¬ 
mother,  was  a  daughter  of  John  Berry.  She  married  James  Bradberry, 
Sr.  Her  mother  was  Gracie  Treat  Berry,  John’s  second  wife.  Elizabeth 
was  born  in  Monroe  County,  Indiana  in  1820,  and  moved  to  Texas 
with  her  parents.  She  died  before  1860.  Her  mother,  Gracie,  died  in 
Liberty  County,  Texas,  about  1830.  Shortly  thereafter  John  Berry 
married  Hannah  Devoe,  daughter  of  Jesse  Devoe.  There  were  twelve 
children  by  that  marriage,  according  to  the  1850  Census  reports. 
Berry  married  three  times,  and  had  a  total  of  18  children. 

John  Berry  was  a  soldier,  blacksmith,  gunsmith,  rancher,  cattle¬ 
man  and  pioneer  colonist.  He  was  described  by  his  third  wife  as  being 
a  man  five  feet,  ten  inches  in  height,  of  good  physique,  with  auburn 
hair  and  grey  eyes,  and  of  dark  complexion. 

In  the  National  Archives  there  is  recorded  a  testimonial  dated 
September  23,  1826  on  the  sobriety,  morality  and  industry  of  John 
Berry,  signed  by  John  T.  Berry  and  Joseph  Berry,  presumably  his 
father  and  brother.  John  T.  Berry  is  said  to  have  been  a  soldier  of 
Virginia  in  the  American  Revolution. 

Betsy  Smeathers,  John  Berry’s  first  wife,  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  the  Captain  under  whom  Berry  served  in  the  War  of 
1812.  They  had  three  sons  —  Joseph,  John  Bate,  and  Andrew  Jackson. 
Betsy  died  after  the  birth  of  her  third  son  and  before  1819.  The  Cen¬ 
sus  of  1820,  Monroe  County,  Indiana,  shows  John  and  his  older 
brother  Joseph  residing  in  that  County;  it  shows  John  Berry  to  have 
in  his  household  three  sons  and  the  young  wife  —  my  great-great 
grandmother. 

John  Berry  was  originally  from  Kentucky.  Later  he  moved  to 
Indiana,  and  from  that  State  he  came  to  Texas  in  1826  as  one  of  the 
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Robertson  colonists.  As  such,  he  received  a  league  and  labor  of  land 
from  the  Mexican  Government. 

Being  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812,  Berry  drew  a  pension  for 
that  service  until  his  death,  and  after  his  death  it  went  to  his  widow, 
Hannah  Devoe  Berry.  At  the  time  of  her  death  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  she  was  one  of  the  last  to  draw  a  pension  from  that  war. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  John  Berry  served  under  General  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  Harrison  and  took  part  in  some  famous  Indian  fights, 
including  the  battles  of  Tippecanoe  and  Thames.  He  served  in  the 
company  commanded  by  William  Smeathers  in  the  Kentucky  militia. 
His  company  formed  the  scout  (spy)  company  for  General  Samuel 
Hopkins  on  the  march  from  Vincennes  to  Ft.  Harrison. 

*  #  #  *  # 

In  1834  the  Berry  family  moved  to  Bastrop  (then  called  Mina). 
In  1836  Col.  David  Crockett  came  through  there  on  his  way  to  join 
the  Texians  at  the  Alamo.  Crockett  had  broken  his  gun  and  went  to 
Berry,  a  gunsmith,  to  have  it  repaired.  Berry  took  special  pride  in 
doing  something  for  the  famous  Crockett,  and  in  repairing  the  broken 
place,  welded  a  silver  band  over  the  repaired  portion.  Crockett  was 
well  pleased  and  commented  that  the  gun  was  stronger  than  before  it 
had  been  broken. 

After  the  news  of  the  Alamo  massacre  reached  Bastrop  the  set¬ 
tlers  began  to  vacate  in  advance  of  Santa  Anna’s  Army.  Mrs.  Berry 
rode  in  a  wagon  to  Fort  Parker  with  General  Ed  Burleson’s  step¬ 
mother  and  five  children.  In  this  party  were  the  Harris  family  and  a 
family  of  Dr.  Thomas  Kenney,  who  later  established  a  fort  after  his 
name  on  Brushy,  east  of  the  city  of  Round  Rock. 

But  when  news  of  the  victory  at  San  Jacinto  reached  them,  the 
Berry  family  hastily  returned  to  their  old  home  at  Bastrop.  There  they 
found  their  home  burned  and  all  their  stock  stolen. 

It  is  interesting  to  review  the  fortunes  of  the  three  sons  by  John 
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Berry’s  first  wife  —  Joseph,  John  Bate  and  Andrew  Jackson.  Joseph 
was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Mier  on  December  26,  1842,  in  which 
battle  John  Bate  also  took  a  prominent  part.  Andrew  Jackson  and 
John  Bate  joined  Sam  Houston’s  army  on  February  28,  1836.  They 
served  with  great  distinction  and  both  of  them  took  part  in  the  Battle 
of  San  Jacinto.  Joseph  had  also  taken  part  in  the  Texas  Revolution 
preceding  the  ill-fated  Mier  Expedition  into  Mexico. 

Both  Joseph  and  John  Bate  served  under  Edward  Burleson  at 
the  Battle  of  Plum  Creek,  a  famous  skirmish  with  the  Indians. 

Joseph  also  assisted  in  the  construction  of  a  fort,  near  Liberty 
Hill  in  1835,  and  later  served  as  second  in  command  there. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Andrew  Jackson  Berry  also  added  glory  to  the  Berry  name  in 
Texas.  Born  in  Indiana  in  1816,  he  came  to  Texas  with  his  father 
ten  years  later.  He  joined  Sam  Houston’s  army  on  February  28,  1836, 
and  was  discharged  when  Jesse  Billingsley’s  Company  was  disbanded 
June  1,  1836.  This  Company  suffered  13.7  percent  of  casualties,  or  a 
rate  about  three  times  greater  than  the  remainder  of  Houston’s  Army. 

We  next  find  Berry  under  General  Edward  Burleson’s  command 
in  the  Plum  Creek  engagement.  And  he  joined  Archie  Hart’s  Com¬ 
pany,  27th  Brigade  of  the  Confederate  Army  and  served  throughout 
the  Civil  War. 

He  is  reported  to  have  resided  at  one  time  in  the  Municipality 
of  Harrisburg  and  was  present  when  the  first  tent  was  stretched  in 
the  new  town,  now  the  metropolis  of  Houston.  The  records  show  that 
he  joined  the  Texas  Veterans  Association  in  1873,  and  gave  his  resi¬ 
dence  as  Georgetown,  Williamson  County. 

Andrew  J.  Berry  was  first  married  to  Rhoda  Jane  Hughes,  and 
in  1878  they  were  living  in  Angelina  County.  The  last  surviving  child 
of  that  marriage,  Mrs.  Sarah  Berty  Hall,  died  in  October,  1946,  at  the 
age  of  85,  in  California,  and  was  buried  in  Tulerosa,  New  Mexico, 
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by  the  side  of  her  husband,  John  Hall,  who  had  died  in  1913.  There 
were  nine  children  by  his  first  marriage.  His  second  marriage  was  to 
Mary  Catherine  White  of  Williamson  County,  and  to  that  union 
seven  children  were  born. 

In  1873  Andrew  gave  his  postoffice  address  as  Georgetown.  Three 
years  later  he  was  in  Lampasas,  and  then  moved  to  Callahan  County 
when  it  was  organized.  He  was  killed  near  Baird,  Texas,  on  September 
5,  1899  when  a  team  of  mules  he  was  driving  became  frightened  at  a 
train.  He  fell  from  the  wagon  and  was  fatally  injured.  His  remains 
are  buried  at  the  Ross  Cemetery  at  Baird,  Texas.  Mrs.  Catherine 
Berry,  his  widow,  was  at  the  time  of  the  Texas  Centennial  in  1936 
featured  as  the  last  surviving  widow  of  a  veteran  of  the  Battle  of  San 
Jacinto. 

In  1936  I  went  to  Baiid  and  visited  with  Mrs.  Berry  at  her  home, 
a  few  miles  out  from  town.  She  then  appeared  to  be  in  good  health 
and  remembered  many  interesting  details  about  her  famous  husband’s 
heroic  life  and  deeds. 

*  *  *  #  # 

John  Bate  Berry  (usually  referred  to  as  Bate)  was  the  third  in 
the  triumvirate  of  the  gallant  Berry  warriors.  Born  May  8,  1813,  Bate 
was  just  13  when  the  family  entered  Texas  and  became  a  part  of  the 
Robertson’s  colony.  Like  his  illustrious  brothers  he  hastily  volun¬ 
teered  into  Sam  Houston’s  Army.  He  joined  Jesse  Billingsley’s  Com¬ 
pany  C,  First  Regiment,  and  took  part  in  the  San  Jacinto  campaign. 
On  April  21,  1836  Bate  was  detailed  to  guard  the  baggage  at  the 
camp  opposite  Harrisburg,  while  his  brother,  Andrew  Jackson  Berry, 
was  in  the  thick  of  the  battle. 

Bate  was  in  the  battle  of  Plum  Creek,  and  was  for  years  a  noted 
Indian  fighter.  He  fought  brilliantly  in  the  Battle  of  Mier. 

In  1865  he  established  a  ranch  on  the  main  Llano  river  in  Kimble 
County  where  he  raised  cattle  and  hogs.  Probably  attracted  to  this 
new  country  by  his  brother-in-law,  James  Bradberry,  who  had  carved 
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out  a  home  a  few  miles  up  the  river  from  the  site  chosen  by  Berry, 
Bate  built  himself  a  stockade  made  of  tall  pickets  and  a  house  of  logs. 
His  plans  were  carefully  tailored  to  cope  with  the  depredations  of 
Indians  who  made  their  raids  into  the  Llano  valleys  during  the  full 
moons.  To  Bate  Berry  the  hostile  redskins  were  a  challenge  more  than 
a  danger.  The  U.  S.  Census  Report  on  Agriculture  of  1870  shows 
Berry  having  the  following  livestock  in  Kimble  at  that  time:  six  horses, 
twenty  milk  cows,  600  other  cattle,  and  twenty  hogs.  Details  of  his 
many  skirmishes  with  Indians  are  recorded  in  It  Occurred  in  Kimble. 

In  1867  a  romance  developed  between  Bate  and  Nancy  Frazier 
Gentry,  a  Civil  War  Widow,  who  at  the  time  lived  with  her  little  son 
and  the  Raleigh  Gentry  family  on  Gentry  Creek,  less  than  five  miles 
from  Berry’s  outpost.  Nancy’s  deceased  husband,  William,  was  a  son 
of  Raleigh  Gentry.  Bate  and  Nancy  rode  horseback  to  Fredericksburg, 
a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  where  on  March  8,  1867  a  marriage 
license  was  obtained.  The  wedding  took  place  the  following  day,  offi¬ 
ciated  by  Julius  Shufhard,  the  County  Judge,  “at  the  residence  of  .  .  . 
Rains,  on  Onion  Creek  ...  It  is  assumed  that  Rains  was  a  family 
friend.  Onion  Creek  was  some  ten  miles  from  the  County  Seat. 

After  four  more  years  on  the  Llano,  Berry  sold  his  belongings  to 
the  Gamel’s  of  Mason  County.  For  many  years  after  that  the  old  Berry 
headquarters  was  known  as  the  “Gamel  Pens.”  After  this  sale  this 
pioneer  purchased  land  in  Mason  County,  on  Willow  Creek,  where  he 
made  his  home. 

Later  he  purchased  160  acres  from  Gustave  Schleicher,  dated 
March  2,  1878,  and  on  December  28,  1881  he  acquired  three  acres 
from  William  Koock.  This  was  a  mile  or  so  west  of  the  town  of 
Mason,  at  a  village  known  as  Koocksville.  Koock  operated  a  general 
store  adjacent  to  the  three-acre  plot  purchased  by  Berry.  The  latter 
lived  at  that  new  site  for  many  years  and  presumably  died  there.  The 
old  rock  house  still  stands  and  is  occupied. 

Nancy  Berry  had  two  brothers  —  Tom  and  Bud  Frazier,  who  ate 
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many  meals  at  their  sister’s  home  at  Koocksville.  Each  year  they  went 
to  the  Pecos  country  to  work  on  round-ups,  and  in  the  1890’s  would 
bring  back  tall  tales  about  the  antics  of  the  notorious  Roy  Bean,  the 
“Law  West  of  the  Pecos,’’  according  to  the  author’s  brother,  Wiley, 
who  recalls  very  vividly  the  flamboyant  reports  given  by  the  cowboy 
brothers. 

Bate  was  a  devout  Christian,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
My  father  once  told  me  of  an  occasion  when  he  sat  down  at  a  camp¬ 
site  to  eat  with  Bate,  and  as  the  visitor  started  to  help  himself,  Berry 
stopped  him  with  a  reminder:  “Wait  a  minute,  Jobe,  I  always  thank 
the  Good  Lord  for  what  I  eat!” 

The  name  of  Bate  Berry  was  always  revered  in  the  Fisher  house¬ 
hold.  As  an  orphan  child  my  mother  had  been  taken  into  the  Berry 
home  where  she  was  treated  with  the  affection  and  tender  care  befit¬ 
ting  a  princess.  This  left  a  deep  and  abiding  impression  upon  my 
mother. 

Berry  passed  away  on  December  20,  1891.  On  his  tombstone  in  the 
Grit  Cemetery  in  Mason  County  is  this  simple  inscription:  “He  died 
as  he  lived  —  a  Christian.”  Beside  his  remains  is  Nancy,  born  in 
1845  —  died  in  1928. 


Berrys  in  Battle  of  Mier 

The  famous  Battle  of  Mier  was  fought  on  December  25  and  26, 
1842.  In  that  noted  battle  fewer  than  300  Texians  engaged  a  large 
force  of  Mexicans.  John  Bate  and  Joseph  Berry  took  a  prominent  part 
in  that  encounter. 

During  the  battle  Joseph  was  dispatched  with  Captain  Charles 
K.  Reese  to  go  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  and  fire  into  an  enemy 
picket  guard  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  them  out  and  measuring 
their  strength.  In  attempting  to  return  to  their  own  lines,  Joseph  fell 
from  a  precipice  and  broke  his  thigh.  Dr.  J.  J.  Sinnickson  and  a  guard 
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of  seven  men,  including  Bate  Berry,  were  detailed  to  watch  over  the 
injured  man  in  a  nearby  shack. 

During  the  time  the  Texians  were  in  the  house  the  Mexicans 
came  within  rifle  shot,  and  the  Texians  in  the  house  opened  fire.  This 
proved  to  be  a  mistake  as  it  exposed  their  position.  They  were  sur¬ 
rounded  and  Joseph  commanded  his  comrades  to  desert  him  and  flee 
for  safety  to  avoid  total  annihilation.  The  dash  was  made  as  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  advanced  on  the  house.  With  ammunition  exhausted,  there  was 
some  hand-to-hand  combat.  Three  of  them  were  killed,  and  three  were 
taken  prisoners.  Only  Bate  Berry  and  Tom  Davis  reached  the  Texian 
forces,  with  empty  guns  and  hatless. 

During  the  skirmish  a  Mexican  lieutenant,  who  was  recognized  by 
Bate  as  an  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  San  Antonio,  was  seen  by 
Bate  to  enter  the  house  where  Joseph  lay,  then  emerged  brandishing 
a  bloody  sword. 

During  the  capitulation  of  the  Texians  at  Mier,  Winfield  Chalk 
escaped  and  made  his  way  back  to  Texas  where  he  reported  to  the 
Berrys  the  fate  of  the  lamented  Joseph. 

At  Perote,  Bate  Berry  was  one  of  the  Texian  prisoners  to  draw 
a  white  bean  from  a  jar  containing  black  and  white  ones  —  the  former 
meaning  death  and  the  latter,  life.  The  decimation  resulted  in  17 
of  the  captives  being  shot  down. 

John  Rufus  Alexander,  one  of  the  Mier  prisoners,  later  wrote: 
“At  Saltillo,  one  of  the  guards  derisively  cast  at  Bate  Berry’s  feet  an 
old,  cast-off  infantryman’s  jacket,  a  mass  of  tatters  that,  ordinarily,  a 
rag  picker  would  have  kicked  aside. 

“Ever  on  the  alert,  Berry  took  it  up  and  finding  one  of  the  sleeves 
partially  intact,  removed  it  and  concealed  it  underneath  the  folds  of 
his  own  dilapidated  raiment. 

“With  his  empty  sleeve  and  a  small  round  stone,  weighing  a 
pound,  Berry  fashioned  a  sling-shot,  and  with  this  rude  and  primitive 
weapon  he  brained  two  of  the  guards  when  the  break  was  made  at 
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the  Hacienda  Salado,  February  11,  1843.  This  was  his  first  blood  of¬ 
fering  on  the  altar  of  revenge  for  the  cold  blooded  murder  of  his 
brother,  Joseph  Berry,  at  Mier  on  December  26,  1842.” 

One  of  the  men  Berry  killed  at  the  Hacienda  Salado  was  the  Mexi¬ 
can  officer  who  had  run  his  brother  through  with  his  sword  while  the 
injured  Texan  lay  on  his  back  —  according  to  Houston  Wade. 

In  summing  up  Bate  Berry’s  record  with  the  Mier  expedition, 
Alexander  refers  to  him  having  “.  .  .  drawn  a  white  bean  at  Salado, 
lived  through  a  long  captivity  at  Perote,  returned  home,  and  when 
the  war  with  Mexico  and  the  United  States  broke  out,  was  among  the 
first  to  enlist  under  Jack  Hays,  and  with  tiger-like  ferocity  fought  on 
many  fields  to  avenge  his  brother’s  murder.” 

The  Perote  prisoners  were  finally  released  from  the  prison  on 
September  16,  1844,  and,  with  others  gained  passage  on  the  schooner 
Creole,  which  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  on  September  22  and  put  in  at 
New  Orleans  13  days  later. 

Berrys  at  Gann’s  Mill 

John  Berry  made  his  last  move  when  he  settled  in  Williamson 
County,  where  on  August  29,  1845  he  acquired  a  tract  of  land  at  what 
is  now  called  Gann’s  Mill.  He  was  granted  a  patent  to  Williamson 
County  land  on  September  26,  1848.  On  the  same  date  the  State 
granted  a  patent  to  land  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Joseph  Berry,  in 
the  same  County.  The  late  Admiral  William  L.  Mann,  who  acquired 
the  Gann’s  Mill  property  on  November  22,  1924,  became  a  recognized 
authority  on  the  life  and  works  of  John  Berry  and  his  family.  He  wrote 
that  Berry  evidently  prized  the  land  very  highly,  and  quotes  from  a 
letter  from  the  Gann’s  Mill  owner  to  his  niece  —  more  likely  the  niece 
of  Hannah  Berry  —  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Warwell,  of  Algiers,  Louisiana,  as 
follows: 

‘‘They  came  from  far  and  near  to  see  my  mill  spring,  to  see  this 
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great  fountain  of  water  spurting  out  of  the  earth  —  pure  and  cold.  .  . 
This  land  is  the  best  farming  land  I  have  ever  seen.  The  country  is 
pleasant  and  healthful.  There  is  some  fever  in  wet  years,  but  not  fatal 
like  in  most  places.” 

The  spring  is  still  pouring  out  clear,  cold  water  at  the  rate  of 
two  thousand  gallons  per  minute. 

The  old  Berry  home  was  located  on  the  hill  northwest  of  the 
present  lake,  on  an  area  which  is  now  a  fruit  orchard.  The  old  log 
house  was  torn  down  in  1907,  according  to  Mann. 

The  deed  to  this  land  was  one  of  the  very  first  recorded  in  Wil¬ 
liamson  County.  It  was  granted  to  him  by  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

The  old  family  cemetery  of  the  Berry  family  on  the  Gann’s  Mill 
property  contains  a  marker,  in  excellent  condition  today,  although 
weather-worn,  which  reads: 

In  memory  of  John  Berry 
Died  December  24,  1867 
Aged  80  years 

At  the  head  of  the  grave  there  is  also  a  bronze  marker,  placed 
there  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Captain  Day  Jewell,  which  reads:  ‘‘In 
honor  of  service  in  the  War  of  1812  —  John  Berry.” 

The  body  of  George  Washington  Berry  lies  buried  beside  his 
father,  near  Berry  Creek  —  named  for  John  Berry. 

Neighbors  and  even  Indians  brought  corn  to  the  Berry  mill  to 
be  ground.  Berry  made  friends  with  the  Indians  and  always  rode  a 
white  horse  to  avoid  mistaken  identity  by  them.  Indians  sometimes 
camped  around  the  spring,  made  rattan  baskets  from  the  nearby  rattan 
forest,  along  with  other  articles.  The  site  was  also  a  favorite  place 
for  the  making  of  arrow  heads. 

Hannah  Devoe  Berry,  John’s  third  wife,  was  a  most  remarkable 
woman.  She  married  John  on  May  8,  1831.  She  was  born  in  Catahoula 
Parish,  Louisiana,  daughter  of  Jesse  Devoe  who  had  settled  in  Liberty 
County  in  1828.  A  small  person  with  white  hair,  round  face,  slightly 
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wrinkled,  considering  her  age  when  the  observation  was  made,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mann,  she  is  remembered  by  people  still  living  in  William¬ 
son  County.  A  devout  Baptist,  it  was  probably  through  her  influence 
that  the  first  Missionary  Baptist  Church  was  established  in  Williamson 
County.  It  started  in  the  Berry  home  and  was  organized  by  Rev.  Gar¬ 
rett  and  Robert  H.  Taliaferro. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  she  was  living  in  Bandera  County. 
She  had  74  grandchildren,  124  great-grandchildren,  and  two  great- 
great-grandchildren  at  that  time. 

As  a  child  my  mother,  the  late  Rhoda  Clark  Fisher,  played  in  the 
shade  of  the  mammoth  pecans  along  the  banks  of  spring-fed  Berry 
Creek.  The  Berry  home  was  only  three  miles  from  Georgetown  where 
my  mother  lived.  She  snuggled  in  the  lap  of  her  great-grandfather, 
John  Berry,  whose  home  was  always  a  place  of  joy  and  happiness. 

When  my  mother’s  father  was  murdered  in  Georgetown  in  1871, 
the  county  records  reveal  that  the  widow’s  estate  bond  was  signed  by 
Andrew  Jackson  Berry  and  John  C.  Compton,  an  uncle  by  marriage. 

The  James  Bradberry  Family 

The  exact  date  of  birth  and  birthplace  of  James  Bradbury,  Sr. 
is  not  known.  The  1850  Census  report  gives  his  birthplace  as  Indiana. 
However,  James  Bradberry,  Jr.,  in  1880  stated  that  his  father  was  bom 
in  Illinois,  according  to  the  Census  records.  The  1860  Census  gives 
his  birthplace  as  Tennessee,  and  it  was  there  stated  that  he  was  then 
63  years  of  age.  After  sifting  the  various  sources,  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  born  in  Tennessee. 

In  any  event,  in  1829  he  made  application  to  enter  Texas  as  one 
of  Austin’s  colonists  of  500.  He  applied  from  Louisiana.  He  gave  his 
age  as  27,  his  business  as  a  laborer,  and  stated  he  was  single.  That 
would  put  his  birth  date  as  1801.  Bradberry  was  accepted  by  Austin 
and  was  first  in  what  was  called  the  Coast  Colony,  and  was  later  in 
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the  Washington  Colony.  The  records  of  the  Austin  Colony  reveal  he 
was  in  Buffalo  Bayou  in  1830-31.  In  1835  he  was  in  Washington-on- 
the  Brazos.  There  are  various  records  in  the  handwriting  of  Stephen 
Austin  showing  Bradberry’s  name  and  showing  his  status  in  the  lists 
of  those  who  had  not  then  received  land. 

The  name  of  James  Bradberry  appears  on  the  first  tax  roll  of 
Washington  County. 

Contrary  to  the  general  custom  of  the  times,  James  Bradberry  did 
not  marry  until  he  was  36  years  of  age.  Among  the  earliest  records  of 
marriages  in  Washington  County  is  found  the  marriage  of  James 
Bradberry  and  Elizabeth  Berry  on  December  18,  1837.  The  ceremony 
was  officiated  by  Gideon  Walker,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Just  when  James  Bradberry  left  Washington  County  to  go  to 
Williamson  County  is  not  definitely  known.  His  father-in-law,  John 
Berry,  had  gone  there  in  1847,  and  we  find  Bradberry’s  cattle  brand 
registered  in  that  County  in  1848  and  again  the  following  year. 

Bradberry  served  in  the  Texian  forces  during  the  revolution 
against  Mexico.  He  is  recorded  as  having  arrived  in  the  camp  of  the 
Colonial  Army  on  October  8,  1835,  and  served  faithfully  as  a  private 
in  the  Company  commanded  by  Captain  James  Swisher.  He  enrolled 
in  William  Hill’s  Company  on  March  1,  1836,  left  that  unit  and 
joined  it  again  on  May  20  and  served  through  May  30,  1836,  and  for 
some  undetermined  time  thereafter. 

On  February  17,  1838  the  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  certi¬ 
fied:  “It  is  hereby  certified  .  .  .  that  James  Bradberry  presenting  him¬ 
self  to  us  on  this  day,  and  proved  to  our  satisfaction  that  he  is  en¬ 
titled  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  Texas  to  one  league  and 
labor  of  land,  that  he  emigrated  to  Texas  in  the  year  1829,  that  he 
was  a  citizen  at  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  has  since  married 
and  that  he  has  remained  a  citizen  of  the  country  which,  his  family 
ever  since.” 

The  grant  was  located  in  Goliad  County. 
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Bradberrys  in  Kimble  County 

James  Bradberry  took  his  family  to  the  wild  frontier  in  the  mid¬ 
sixties,  and  settled  on  the  South  Llano  River  just  above  the  present 
town  of  Junction,  later  to  become  the  County  seat  of  Kimble  County. 
The  ranch  headquarters  was  established  at  about  the  point  where 
the  Junction  cemetery  is  now  located. 

There  in  that  beautiful  setting,  a  scant  half-mile  across  the  river 
from  the  mountain  cliff  called  Lover’s  Leap,  enshrined  in  legend  and 
romance,  in  that  “land  of  milk  and  honey,’’  log  houses  were  built,  a 
stockade  was  constructed,  and  Bradberry  and  his  sons  engaged  in  the 
cattle  business. 

Nearby  flowed  the  crystal-clear  South  Llano  which  had  its  origin 
at  Seven  Hundred  Springs  only  twenty  miles  above.  Wild  turkeys, 
then  in  great  abundance,  used  the  towering  pecans  that  skirted  the 
the  water’s  edge  for  miles  as  a  roosting  place.  Bear,  deer,  and  some 
antelope  were  within  easy  hunting  distance.  In  those  days  bear  meat 
was  often  cured  and  consumed. 

A  good  many  other  settlers  were  attracted  to  the  virgin  land, 
including  Raleigh  Gentry,  Ranee  Moore,  Nick  Coalson,  Bate  Berry, 
John  Joy,  and  Creed  Taylor.  They  formed  the  vanguard  of  an  in¬ 
flux  of  adventurers  and  homesteaders,  along  of  course,  with  some  out¬ 
laws  and  nondescripts. 

The  Indians  also  liked  that  area.  For  centuries  the  spring-fed 
streams  of  that  hill  country  had  been  favorite  camping  places  for 
migrant  tribes,  and  now  that  the  pale  faces  had  moved  in  with  horses 
and  cattle  the  redskins  gave  them  plenty  of  trouble.  Many  tragedies 
occurred.  Every  home  had  to  be  on  twenty-four  hour  alert. 

And  tragedy  struck  in  the  Bradberry  household.  Luck  finally 
ran  out  on  James  Bradberry.  He  had  led  an  active,  exciting  life.  He 
had  taken  many  chances  in  his  busy  life  and  had  always  come  out  on 
top.  A  peace-loving,  homemaking  type,  he  was  nevertheless  courageous 
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and  could  ride,  fight,  and  shoot  with  the  best  of  them.  He  was  known 
as  a  fearless  and  accomplished  Indian  fighter. 

In  1872  the  Indians  surprised  and  killed  James  H.  Sewell,  who 
was  then  working  for  Ranee  Moore  on  Bear  Creek,  some  ten  miles 
from  the  Bradberry  home.  When  Bradberry  got  the  news  he  immedi¬ 
ately  organized  a  posse  to  pursue  the  invaders.  The  trail  of  the  fleeing 
Indians  was  followed  northeastward  for  some  ten  miles,  thence  into 
the  foothills  beyond  Gentry  Creek,  into  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Teacup  Mountain  —  only  a  few  miles  from  where  the  author 
was  born. 

Besides  the  elder  Bradberry,  the  pursuers  included  the  three 
Bradberry  boys  —  Theodore,  Allen  and  James,  Jr.,  Ranee  Moore,  John 
Nabers,  Mart  Epps,  and  probably  Charles  Wagner. 

A  camp  fire  was  observed  on  a  hilltop.  An  Indian  sentinel  was 
seen.  Bradberry,  the  leader,  decided  to  start  the  fight.  Taking  close 
aim  he  fired  at  the  lone  Indian.  The  latter  staggered,  probably  fatally 
wounded. 

At  the  crack  of  the  Bradberry  gun,  a  hundred  savages  swarmed  out 
from  behind  the  brush  —  whereas  the  settlers  thought  there  were  not 
more  than  a  dozen  of  them.  It  was  later  found  that  two  bands  of 
Indians  had  converged  on  the  hilltop,  and  this  fact  was  not  known  to 
the  settlers.  Ranee  Moore  later  said  “they  were  as  thick  as  blackbirds.” 
A  spirited  battle  ensued,  as  the  savages  swarmed  down  the  hillside, 
firing  and  whooping.  An  arrow  streaked  through  the  stomach  of  the 
elder  Bradberry.  Overpowered,  the  possemen  had  to  retreat.  James 
Bradberry,  Jr.  remained  by  his  father’s  side,  even  after  the  others  had 
retreated.  In  later  years  he  stated  that  one  Indian  came  within  a  few 
paces  of  him,  poised  to  direct  a  tomahawk  into  him.  He  then  threw 
his  empty  pistol  at  the  Redskin,  thereby  deflecting  the  thrust.  An 
Indian  grabbed  the  elder  Bradberry’s  rifle. 

When  I  was  a  child,  James  Bradberry,  Jr.,  then  living  in  Arizona, 
visited  our  home  in  Kimble  County  on  two  or  three  occasions,  remain- 
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ing  on  one  visit  for  several  months  during  lambing  season,  during 
which  he  made  a  hand.  He  was  very  devoted  to  my  mother  and  she 
practically  worshipped  him  —  “Uncle  Jimmy”  —  as  she  called  him.  He 
talked  to  us  about  that  fight  in  considerable  detail.  In  addition,  I 
talked  with  the  late  Lou  Walton  who  married  a  daughter  of  Ranee 
Moore,  and  also  with  Wilce  Wooten,  who  married  Uncle  Jimmie’s 
sister  Rhoda,  about  the  episode.  From  all  these  sources,  and  others, 
the  account  given  here  is  believed  to  be  fairly  accurate. 

A  few  hours  atfer  the  tragedy  the  settlers  returned  to  the  scene. 
They  found  the  mutilated,  scalped  remains  of  what  was  once  mortal 
of  James  Bradberry,  Sr.  The  body  was  borne  to  the  Bradberry  stockade 
where  anxious  women-folk  and  several  neighborhood  children  were 
anxiously  waiting.  Too  much  time  had  elapsed  and  they  had  prepared 
themselves  for  bad  news. 

My  mother,  who  with  her  brothers  and  mother  had  only  recently 
been  moved  to  the  Bradberry  home,  remembered  that  event  quite 
vividly,  even  though  she  was  then  but  six  years  of  age.  She  often  talked 
about  those  anxious  hours  of  watchful  waiting  before  the  tragedy  was 
revealed.  “There  was  a  big  white  bulldog  at  the  ranch,”  she  recalled, 
“and  I  can  never  forget  how  that  dog  looked  and  sounded  as  he 
hunkered  down  that  night,  held  his  head  to  the  skies  and  howled  out 
in  a  most  melancholy  manner,  not  long  before  Grandpa’s  body  ar¬ 
rived.”  Throughout  her  life  when  she  would  hear  a  dog  howl  it 
would  remind  her  of  that  fateful  night. 

An  improvised  casket  was  prepared,  and  interment  was  made 
under  a  liveoak  tree  on  the  north  bank  of  the  North  Llano  River, 
shortly  below  the  present  North  Llano  bridge  at  the  edge  of  Junction. 
No  marker  can  be  seen,  time  and  the  elements  having  erased  any  sign 
of  the  last  resting  place  of  that  great  and  noble  frontiersman. 

/.  Allen  Clark  Family 

My  mother,  Rhoda  Catherine  Fisher,  was  the  only  daughter  of 
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J.  Allen  Clark.  Her  mother  was  Nancy  C.  Bradberry  Clark,  the  eldest 
of  James  Bradberry,  Sr.  and  Elizabeth  Berry  Bradberry,  a  daughter  of 
John  and  Gracie  Treat  Berry.  Nancy  was  born  in  1842  and  died  about 
1875.  It  is  believed  her  middle  name  was  Grace. 

Jesse  Allen  Clark,  my  mother’s  father,  was  born  in  Missouri, 
according  to  the  1870  Census  reports  of  Williamson  County.  He  had 
three  brothers  —  Hezzie,  Ben  and  Joe.  He  there  listed  his  business  as 
a  stonemason,  although  he  is  known  to  have  engaged  in  livestock  and 
butchering  business.  As  of  1870  the  children  were  listed  by  the  Census 
as  follows: 

James,  age  eight;  Rhoda,  age  five  (born  July  19,  1864);  William, 
age  four;  Frank,  age  two.  One  other  —  Greenleaf  —  was  born  December 
16,  1870.  All  are  shown  to  have  been  native  Texans. 

Their  home  was  in  Georgetown.  Clark  was  an  enterprising  citi¬ 
zen  and  was  quite  active  in  business  affairs.  He  is  shown  to  have  pur¬ 
chased  four  different  pieces  of  land  in  and  around  Georgetown  in  the 
Spring  and  Summer  of  1870. 

Clark  was  an  active  member  of  the  Masonic  Order,  having  re¬ 
ceived  his  third  degree  in  that  fraternity  on  January  16,  1869,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Grand  Lodge  records.  He  was  Junior  Warden  of  San  Gabriel 
Lodge  No.  89  of  Georgetown  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  December 
30,  1871. 

Tragedy  struck  on  Wednesday,  December  28,  1871  when  20-year- 
old  Eugene  Houghton  shot  and  killed  Clark.  On  the  preceding  Friday 
a  dog  belonging  to  Judge  J.  A.  Houghton,  Eugene’s  father,  had  chased 
an  ox  belonging  to  Clark,  a  close  neighbor,  and  Clark  had  fired  two 
shots  at  the  pup,  at  least  one  of  the  shots  taking  effect.  The  dog,  which 
had  bothered  the  cattle  repeatedly,  ran  home,  bleeding.  The  Judge  was 
in  San  Saba  attending  court  at  the  time,  and  his  wife  promptly  went 
to  Clark’s  home  and  vigorously  protested.  Eugene’s  father  returned 
to  Georgetown  the  day  Clark  was  killed. 

After  Clark  shot  the  dog,  Eugene,  who  with  his  brother,  Sebron, 
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lived  with  their  parents,  accosted  Clark  at  Napier’s  Grocery  store  in 
Georgetown  and  they  quarreled.  Witnesses  quoted  Clark  as  urging 
Eugene  not  to  bother  him,  that  he  did  not  want  to  hurt  him.  But  ap¬ 
parently  Houghton  persisted.  Finally  Clark  grabbed  him  by  the  neck 
and  pushed  him  to  the  floor.  Three  men  stepped  in  and  separated  them. 
Eugene  was  led  to  the  back  of  the  store.  There  he  was  quoted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Court  records,  as  saying  he  had  Clark  where  he  wanted  him.  He 
exhibited  a  pistol  but  did  not  get  a  chance  to  use  it.  Clark  was  warned 
that  Houghton  had  a  gun,  but  Clark  commented  that  he  was  not  afraid 
of  him.  Outside  the  store  a  witness  said  Clark  picked  up  two  rocks 
saying  that  he  could  defend  himself  with  these. 

During  the  days  that  preceded  the  fatal  shooting  of  Clark,  wit¬ 
nesses  reported  that  Houghton  drank  considerably  and  appeared  to  be 
agitated  and  very  bitter  toward  Clark.  Then,  about  sundown  on 
December  28,  Houghton  was  seen  in  Napier’s  store,  sitting  on  a 
counter.  He  wore  a  heavy  Civil  War  overcoat,  and  was  observed  to 
keep  his  hand  under  the  coat.  A  few  steps  away  Allen  Clark  was  talk¬ 
ing  with  a  man  named  Wright  about  building  him  a  frame  smoke 
house.  After  some  fifteen  minutes  of  silence,  Houghton  began  cursing 
Clark,  and  among  other  things  said  “You  are  a  damned  scoundrel.” 
Some  witnesses  said  he  used  even  more  violent  language.  Clark  re¬ 
plied  that  he  was  not,  and  when  Houghton  repeated  his  charge  Clark 
replied  that  if  he  was  one  then  Houghton  was  also  one. 

The  assailant  asked  a  man  who  was  between  him  and  Clark  to 
move  back,  and  he  then  slid  from  the  counter  to  the  floor,  with  his 
hand  still  held  under  or  inside  the  coat.  As  he  advanced  a  step  or  two 
toward  the  victim,  the  latter  attempted  to  avoid  him,  but  to  no  avail. 
Houghton  pulled  the  pistol  and  fired  from  close  range,  the  bullet 
striking  Clark  in  the  left  chest. 

J.  B.  Napier,  the  grocer  and  an  eye  witness  to  the  killing,  testi¬ 
fied: 

“  .  .  .  Eugene  pulled  a  six  shooter  from  under  his  coat  and  fired. 
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Mr.  Clark  fell.  He  said,  ‘Oh,  he  has  killed  me.  Send  for  my  wife  and 
send  for  the  Doctors.’  ” 

Elias  Cox  testified  that  he  was  an  eye  witness;  that  Clark  had  on 
his  work  clothes  at  the  time  and  was  talking  to  another  man  about  work 
when  the  shot  was  fired.  He  described  Clark  as  being  about  six  feet, 
five  inches  in  height,  and  “stout  built.’’ 

A  Dr.  Walker  arrived  on  the  scene  within  a  few  minutes.  At  a 
habeas  corpus  hearing  he  testified  Clark,  while  still  lying  on  the  floor, 
called  the  Doctor’s  attention  to  a  slight  wound  on  the  tip  of  one  of 
his  fingers,  where  the  bullet  had  glazed  it.  The  bullet  was  imbedded 
in  the  victim’s  spinal  column.  Death  followed  on  December  30,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  indictment  that  was  later  returned  against  Houghton. 

On  the  following  November  21  the  defendant  was  convicted.  “We 
the  jury  find  the  defendant  guilty  of  manslaughter  and  assess  two 
years  confinement  in  the  penitentiary,”  the  verdict  read.  He  served 
the  time. 

Incidentally,  Williamson  County  court  records  reveal  that  Hough¬ 
ton  was  indicted  for  gaming  on  November  8,  1873,  and  was  fined  $10 
and  costs. 

Allen  Clark  was  a  Civil  War  veteran.  He  enlisted  May  14,  1862. 
He  was  a  private,  Company  D.,  16th  Texas  Infantry. 

The  tragedy  left  the  widow  and  five  small  children.  The  widow 
qualified  as  Administratrix  of  the  small  estate.  Her  $1300  bond  was 
signed  by  Andrew  Jackson  Berry  and  John  C.  Compton.  Compton  had 
married  a  half-sister  of  the  widow  Clark’s  mother. 

Property  listed  included  about  thirteen  acres  of  land,  the  home¬ 
stead,  and  a  number  of  lots  in  the  city  of  Georgetown.  In  fact,  one 
piece  of  land  had  been  purchased  from  J.  A.  Houghton. 

The  inventory  of  personal  property  included  two  wagons,  a  buggy, 
a  water  cart,  two  mules,  three  work  oxen,  about  20  stock  cattle,  24 
hogs;  household  and  kitchen  furniture,  and  more  than  60  accounts 
receivable,  evidently  from  the  sale  of  meat.  The  latter  included  an 
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open  account  due  Clark  by  Judge  J.  A.  Houghton  in  the  sum  of  $15.04. 

It  was  evident  that  Allen  Clark  was  rather  generous  in  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  credit  in  operating  his  business.  While  the  outstanding  debts 
totalled  more  than  $1,000,  the  widow  reported  to  the  court,  attested 
by  the  appraisers,  that  the  amount  collectible  “will  hardly  equal  the 
sum  probable  of  $500.” 

Court  records  also  show  that  Clark  owned  a  patent  right  to  land 
in  Milam  County  and  also  one  in  Williamson  County,  but  apparently 
any  rights  accruing  to  the  survivors  by  virtue  of  such  rights  were  never 
exercised. 

My  mother,  who  was  possessed  of  a  remarkable  memory,  in  her 
nostalgic  moments  often  talked  of  the  deep  impressions  which  she  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  untimely  death  of  her  father. 

“My  father  was  a  Mason,’’  she  recalled,  “and  the  local  Masonic 
Lodge  kind  of  took  us  over  right  after  the  funeral,  brought  us  food 
and  comforted  us  in  every  way.  Father’s  death  was  an  awful  blow  to  us 
and  we  hardly  knew  what  to  do.” 

After  news  of  the  death  of  the  son-in-law  reached  the  elder  Brad- 
berry  at  his  some  on  the  South  Llano,  he  dispatched  two  sons  —  Theo¬ 
dore  and  Allen  —  to  Georgetown  where  they  brought  the  widow  and 
children  by  wagon  back  to  the  Kimble  ranch  to  live. 

Move  to  Mason  County 

Following  the  death  of  the  elder  Bradberry,  the  ranching  was 
continued  for  a  year  or  two.  It  was  then  decided  to  sell  out  and  move. 
The  Bradberry  brand,  comprising  more  than  2,000  head  of  cattle,  was 
sold  to  Felix  Mann  of  Menardville.  The  families  moved  to  the  Honey 
Creek  community  in  Mason  County. 

But  the  Indians  often  penetrated  Mason  County  at  that  time. 
My  mother  told  of  a  harrowing  experience  when  a  band  of  war- 
whooping  Indians  chased  her  Uncle  Theodore  and  Allen  Bradberry 
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into  their  Honey  Creek  home  there.  A  yard  fence  surrounded  the 
house,  and  the  Bradberrys  fired  intermittently  through  the  pickets  at 
the  savages. 

My  mother  said  ammunition  was  short,  and  to  make  it  appear 
that  there  were  more  than  two  men  present  her  mother  donned  a  man’s 
hat  and  held  her  head  within  view  of  the  warriors.  In  the  meantime 
she  busied  herself  frantically  trying  to  find  more  ammunition  for  her 
brothers  to  use. 

The  Indians  circled  the  premises  two  or  three  times,  whooping 
it  up,  then  made  their  departure.  Frank  Clark  once  told  me  he  well 
remembered  hearing  Theodore  say  to  Allen,  after  the  Indians  left, 
“I  have  one  shell  left,”  and  the  answer  was,  ‘‘Yes,  and  I  have  only 
two  left!” 

Shortly  after  that  Nancy  Clark  married  George  Doyal.  They  had 
two  children  —  Elbert  and  “Little”  George.  In  the  Grit  cemetery 
where  Elbert’s  body  is  buried,  the  headstone  states  that  he  was  born  in 
1875  and  died  in  1957.  His  wife,  Dice,  was  born  in  1882  and  passed 
away  in  1956.  The  brother  moved  to  Oklahoma  while  still  young. 

When  Elbert  was  an  infant  Nancy  died.  She  was  suffering  from 
measles,  and  when  the  wind  blew  the  cover  from  one  of  the  children 
who  were  also  ill,  the  mother  arose  to  replace  the  cover.  It  was  believed 
that  caused  a  relapse  which  claimed  her  life  a  few  days  later. 

When  only  1 1  years  of  age,  my  mother  and  her  brothers  were 
taken  into  the  home  of  James  Bradberry,  Jr.,  who  lived  on  Willow 
Creek  nearby.  Bradberry’s  wife  was  not  too  pleased  with  this  influx, 
and  soon  the  children  were  taken  to  different  homes.  Aunt  Nan  Berry 
took  my  mother  to  live  with  her  and  Bate.  She  also  lived  for  a  short 
time  in  the  home  of  Dolph  Cobb,  and  her  brothers  were  likewise  ac¬ 
cepted  into  various  homes  of  nearby  relatives.  They  were  all  “on  their 
their  own,”  and  there  were  no  orphanages  in  those  days. 
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Bradberry  League  Sold 

Following  the  death  of  James  Bradberry  and  the  move  to  Mason 
County,  it  was  decided  to  dispose  of  the  land  in  Goliad  County  which 
had  been  granted  to  Bradberry  by  the  Republic  of  Texas  in  1838.  The 
deed  records  of  Goliad  County  reveal  that  on  September  5,  1876  a 
deed  was  executed  which  included  the  following  recitation: 

.  .  Undersigned  children  and  heirs  as  issue  of  James  Bradberry, 
deceased,  to-wit:  John  Bradberry,  James  Bradberry,  Jr.,  Theodore 
Bradberry,  Allen  Bradberry,  J.  E.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  surviving  husband  of 
Jane  E.  Bradberry,  deceased,  G.  C.  Doyal,  surviving  husband  of  Nancy 
Bradberry,  deceased,  Martha  Hannah  Wagner,  formerly  Martha  Han¬ 
nah  Bradberry,  Rhoda  Susan  Wooten,  wife  of  W.  W.  Wooten,  joined 
by  her  said  husband,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $1,000 
to  us  in  hand  paid  by  Charles  A.  Russell,  do  grant  and  convey  all  the 
right,  title  and  interest  ...  in  and  to  the  headright  league  and  labor 
of  land  surveyed  for  and  patented  to  our  ancestor,  James  Bradberry 
by  patent  #495,  by  P.  H.  Bell,  Governor  of  Texas  on  January  15, 
1852  .  .  .” 

Bradberrys  Moved  West 

The  Bradberrys  settled  down  for  several  years  in  Mason  County. 
The  Mason  Connty  court  records  show  James,  Jr.  to  have  patented 
eighty  acres  in  one  tract.  He  also  acquired  160  acres  from  W.  C. 
Gerald  on  August  8,  1893.  Theodore  purchased  some  land,  and  Allen 
also  acquired  a  Mason  County  home.  But  the  going  was  skimpy  and 
they  were  becoming  restless.  Theodore,  by  nature  a  quiet  and  peace¬ 
able  citizen,  was  charged  with  refusal  to  render  his  property  for  taxes 
when  requested  by  the  Assessor,  and  was  fined  $20.  It  is  believed 
this  was  due  to  an  over-bearing  approach  by  the  official  which  ap¬ 
parently  Theodore  resented.  This  incident,  which  occurred  in  1884, 
probably  added  to  Theodore’s  desire  to  make  a  move. 
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Allen  decided  on  the  westward  trek,  and  he  was  followed  to  New 
Mexico  by  Theodore,  and  later  by  James.  Frontiersmen  by  nature, 
they  felt  the  urge  to  “chase  the  frontier,’’  although  in  those  times  it 
was  often  found  that  the  frontier  was  moving  faster  than  the  wagons 
could  travel.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  had  left  the  family  before  the 
move  to  Kimble  and  had  settled  with  his  family  in  Coryell  County, 
where  he  remained  throughout  his  life.  Near  the  turn  of  the  century 
James  pulled  up  stakes,  sold  his  holdings,  and  took  his  large  family 
to  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  More  concerning  their  lives,  which  in¬ 
cluded  tragedy  as  well  as  high  adventure,  will  be  recorded  in  a  later 
chapter. 


Jobe  Fisher’s  Early  Life 


Shortly  after  my  father’s  birth  in  Collin  County  on  November  26, 
1858,  the  family  moved  to  Florence,  in  Williamson  County.  They 
lived  there  until  after  the  Civil  War. 

My  father  enjoyed  reminiscing  about  those  early  impressionable 
years,  and  his  memory  was  very  good.  Taking  advantage  of  that,  I  took 
notes  on  his  reports  to  me  and  preserved  them.  Although  far  from 
complete,  I  now  find  some  of  the  details  of  his  early  life  extremely 
interesting  and,  of  course,  irreplaceable. 

He  recalled  the  dramatic  scene  at  home  when  his  father  joined 
the  Army  of  the  Confederacy  and  rode  away  to  war. 

“Little  Jobe  Ratliff,  Dad’s  cousin,  went  to  join  with  him,”  he 
recalled.  “They  enrolled  at  Florence.  It  was  known  as  Strayborn’s 
Company,  a  cavalry  unit.” 

He  said  Williamson  County  was  then  known  as  a  “Frontier 
County.” 

“I  well  remember  that  I  was  playing  with  Jobe  Ratliff’s  little 
girl,  Jeanette,  who  was  three  years  older  than  I  was.  I  hit  her  with 
a  flat  wire,  the  kind  used  by  women  in  skirts.  She  ran  to  the  house, 
crying.  I  was  scared  and  ran  down  to  Hog  Mountain  Creek.  Ma, 
Annie  (my  sister)  and  Jeanette  took  after  me.  As  I  recall,  Jeanette’s 
mother,  Ivy,  was  not  there  at  the  time.  I  ran  down  the  creek  one- 
half  mile  with  them  after  me.  I  ran  into  water  for  protection,  as  I 
knew  they  would  not  wade  in  after  me.  Finally  Ma  walked  down  below 
me,  far  enough  so  I  would  have  a  chance  to  get  out  and  beat  them 
back  to  the  house..  She  thought  the  girls  would  be  able  to  catch  me 
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when  I  got  out.  But  they  couldn’t,  and  I  made  it  to  the  house.  Pa 
and  Jobe  Ratliff  were  sitting  in  the  yard.  They  had  just  built  a  new 
log  house  for  Ivy  and  Ma  to  live  in  while  they  were  gone  to  the  Army. 
I  ran  and  got  between  Pa’s  legs,  and  he  said  to  Ma,  “Put  some  dry 
clothes  on  this  child  or  he’ll  get  sick.”  I  was  sure  glad  to  hear 
because  that  meant  I  didn’t  get  spanked.” 

At  that  time  there  were  three  children  —  Jobe,  Annie,  and  Amelia, 
(also  called  Mead).  The  latter,  then  a  baby,  later  married  Sam 
Weatherford.  She  died  shortly  afterwards  and  was  buried  at  Weather¬ 
ford. 


Home  Life  During  Civil  War 

“After  Pa  and  Jobe  Ratliff  left,  Uncle  Jimmy  Ratliff,  Pa’s  uncle, 
moved  us  up  to  his  house  because  he  decided  he  could  look  after  us 
better.  He  had  several  houses  and  that  would  put  us  close  to  a  big 
spring  which  was  nearby.  He  had  lots  of  cattle  and  horses  and  had 
ranched  there  for  years.” 

With  most  of  the  men  away  fighting  the  war,  women  and  children 
were  herded  together  in  clusters,  supported  and  protected  by  the  few 
disabled  and  elderly  men  who  were  left  behind.  Emotional  clashes 
between  the  women  and  children  were  to  be  expected. 

“I  once  pulled  Jeanette’s  hair,”  recalled  my  father,  “and  Ivy 
wanted  to  whip  me  for  it.  She  chased  me  and  was  about  to  catch  me 
in  the  Spring  branch.  Ma  headed  her  off,  and  they  had  a  hair  pull¬ 
ing,  as  Ma  wanted  to  do  her  own  spanking.” 

That  was  about  1863.  They  lived  about  three  miles  north  of  the 
town  of  Florence. 

“I  remember  when  Pa  came  home  on  furlough  after  about  18 
months  in  the  service.  He  took  measles.  He  brought  a  whole  sack  full 
of  letters  for  the  women,  and  they  all  flocked  in  to  hear  from  their 
husbands. 
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“Pa  told  us  about  the  battles  he  had  taken  part  in.  He  was  under 
General  Throckmorton,  and  told  of  capturing  a  commissary  at  Cap¬ 
tain  Creek.  A  lively  battle  took  place.  Hay  stacks  were  burned,  and 
we  captured  a  lot  of  food  and  clothing.  Pa  said  Captain  Creek  was 
running  red  with  blood.  The  country  was  lighted  by  the  burning  hay 
stacks.  Dad  brought  some  calico,  shoes  and  other  things  home,  which 
they  had  captured. 

“Pa,  being  a  cavalryman,  was  in  but  a  few  big  battles.  He  swabbed 
cannons  for  three  days  in  one  battle  he  told  us  about.  He  said  he 
swabbed  the  cannons  with  tow  sacks  and  used  a  tub  of  water.  The 
firing  injured  his  ear  drums,  and  he  could  never  hear  well  after  that. 

“Pa  fought  in  Louisiana,  Kansas  and  Mississippi,  that  I  remember. 
He  got  only  one  furlough  during  the  three  years  that  he  served.” 

Commenting  on  local  survival  problems,  my  father  recalled,  “Dur¬ 
ing  the  War,  Bill  Mullins  had  a  broken  arm  and  stayed  home  and 
took  care  of  the  women.  He  would  go  around  and  kill  beeves  and 
have  Negroes  butcher  them.  Mary  Ratliff  and  Ma  got  up  eight  wild 
cows  and  got  Negroes  to  tie  blocks  over  their  eyes  and  rawhide  ropes 
around  their  necks.  In  that  way,  we  could  milk  them  and  we  did  milk 
them  for  about  a  year.” 

My  father  must  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  what  he  witnessed 
during  those  critical  times.  He  seemed  to  remember  every  detail. 

Deserters  Hanged 

“There  were  a  few  deserters  in  the  country.  Soldiers  would  come 
in  and  get  the  deserters,  and  always  they  killed  them.  They  were  shown 
no  mercy;  the  feeling  against  deserters  was  known  to  everyone.  George 
Stroud,  who  married  Pa’s  cousin,  Lil  Fisher,  was  a  deserter.  Lil’s 
brother,  Tobe,  lived  with  her.  While  George  was  hiding  from  the 
soldiers  he  kept  Tobe  with  him.  Tobe  was  only  about  16.  They  were 
chased  from  one  thicket  to  another.  In  one  skirmish  the  soldiers  shot 
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Tobe.  Gil  Ratliff  came  in  to  help  hunt  deserters.  He  went  to  old  man 
Stroud’s  house  and  searched  it,  but  didn’t  find  George.  He  then  asked 
Stroud  where  the  trap  door  was  to  the  underpinning,  and  Stroud  re¬ 
plied,  ‘Out  at  the  woodpile,  men,  you  can  get  the  axe  if  you  want 
to  cut  a  hole  in  it.’  Stroud  was  trying  to  put  on  a  good  front  to  dis¬ 
courage  them. 

“George  heard  the  conversation  and  yelled  out,  ‘I’ll  come  out, 
men,  if  you’ll  let  me  go  back  to  my  Company.’ 

“  ‘Sure,’  they  replied. 

“Lil  wanted  to  give  them  some  of  George’s  clothes  to  take,  but 
they  said  that  was  not  necessary,  as  they  would  stay  in  Georgetown 
for  20  days  anyhow.  The  next  day  Lil  started  to  Georgetown  with  the 
clothes,  and  about  a  mile  down  the  road  she  discovered  George’s  body 
hanging  from  a  liveoak  tree.  They  hung  him  there  so  Lil  wouldn’t 
have  to  go  so  far. 

“All  the  people  in  the  community  were  glad  because  George  had 
caused  young  Tobe  to  get  killed,  and  they  didn’t  like  deserters.  Tobe 
had  tried  to  join  the  Army,  but  they  wouldn’t  take  him  because  of 
his  age.” 


Little  Schooling  Afforded 

The  youngsters  had  but  little  schooling,  but  they  were  at  least 
exposed  to  some  of  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

“There  was  a  big  school  at  Florence,”  my  father  recalled.  “Old 
Man  Gannaway  was  the  teacher.  There  could  have  been  400  children 
in  that  school  (probably  about  200).  Dr.  Adams  was  the  Doctor  and 
Postmaster  for  the  settlement.  Atkinson  and  Dawson  had  been  de¬ 
tailed  to  run  the  mill  to  grind  corn  into  meal  for  the  famiiles. 

“One  day  I  left  school  and  went  home.  Ma  brought  me  back 
nearly  to  the  school  and  watched  to  see  if  I  got  there.  But  I  ran  off 
and  Gannaway  turned  the  whole  school  loose  after  me.  After  a  long 
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chase,  Johnny  Atkinson  caught  me.  We  met  Ma,  and  she  had  two 
switches  ready,  but  she  decided  not  to  switch  me  because  I  was  so  hot.” 

There  were  many  other  incidents  which  typified  the  excitement 
of  the  times,  and  the  struggle  for  survival  among  the  big  families 
concentrated  into  the  community  of  Florence. 

Although  my  father  was  only  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  he  seemed 
to  be  able  to  be  in  the  middle  of  everything,  often  doing  a  man’s  job. 

‘‘Bill  Ratliff  was  my  age,”  he  said,  ‘‘and  we  went  out  with  Perry 
Williams  to  pen  a  yearling.  While  we  were  chasing  it,  we  got  lost. 
We  were  about  two  miles  from  Florence.  We  wandered  around  from 
noon  that  day  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  We  came  upon  some  Negroes 
cutting  cord  wood  for  the  mill,  and  they  hitched  up  some  mules  and 
took  us  right  in.  Before  we  got  to  town  we  met  a  lot  of  people  who 
had  started  out  to  hunt  for  us. 

‘‘I  didn’t  like  school,  and  I  was  hard  to  manaq;e,”  he  admitted. 

With  the  end  of  the  War,  there  came  that  period  of  agonizing 
readjustment.  Reconstruction  was  imposed,  and  for  the  Southerners 
and  their  families  there  were  many  hardships. 

Tough  Times  After  War 

‘‘When  Pa  got  home  we  had  nothing  but  a  horse  he  rode  home 
and  one  old  wagon  that  had  stood  under  a  tree  for  three  years.  That 
was  our  capital  stock.  The  wagon  and  horse  were  swapped  for  a  yoke 
of  steers.  We  then  pulled  up  and  moved  back  to  the  old  Fisher  home¬ 
stead  in  Collin  County.  An  old  Aunt  had  kept  her  headright  and  had 
died,  and  the  heirs  still  owned  the  place.  We  moved  into  the  old  house 
where  I  was  born. 

‘‘But  my  Aunt’s  husband,  Bill  Fitch,  had  joined  up  with  the  North 
during  the  War.  Bud  Boone  was  there,  and  he  and  Pa  sowed  the  old 
field  in  wheat.  But  Bill  Fitch  came  in  and  announced,  ‘I  would  rather 
the  field  would  lay  out  than  to  have  damned  old  secessionists  work  it.’ 
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“Dad  left,  and  Bud  sold  his  interest  to  Fitch  and  left.  We  had 
moved  into  the  same  log  house  where  I  was  born,  but  after  we  got 
there  Pa  and  Bud  Boone  built  us  a  new  log  house  to  live  in.  We  had 
a  good  crop  of  wheat  growing  when  Bill  Fitch  showed  up.” 

My  father  then  told  of  the  move  back  to  Florence.  They  cut  wood 
and  sold  it  and  traded  the  oxen  off  for  five  head  of  horses,  an  old 
mare  and  a  bunch  of  ponies.  The  horses  were  in  turn  traded  for  160 
acres  of  patented  land  from  a  man  named  Pierce,  located  about  three 
miles  northeast  of  Florence.  Land  was  worth  little  then.  Another  yoke 
of  oxen  was  broken,  and  the  family  got  along  very  well  for  awhile. 
New  log  houses  were  built  and  a  crop  was  planted.  Two  are  three 
years  later  they  traded  60  acres  of  the  land  for  a  few  horses  that  “were 
pretty  good  ones.”  The  swap  was  made  with  Ewing  Queen,  Kelp 
Queen’s  brother. 

“Later  on,  probably  about  1872,  we  traded  the  remaining  100 
acres  for  a  good  wagon,  a  yoke  of  steers  and  a  great  big  bunch  of  horses. 
The  trade  was  with  Rufus  Cobb.  We  lived  on  one  place  then  for  three 
or  four  years.” 


Kelp  Queen  Quits  School 

“I  tried  to  go  to  school  some,”  my  father  recalled.  “I  ran  around 
with  Kelp  Queen,  and  we  aggravated  the  teacher  a  lot.  Her  name 
was  Miss  Bettie  Guthrie.  The  little  school  was  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  below  us. 

“One  afternoon  just  before  school  was  dismissed,  I  asked  Kelp 
what  he  put  that  cedar  in  that  old  book  for,  and  he  jerked  it  out  right 
into  my  face.  The  teacher  came  over  and  handed  Kelp  a  switch  and 
told  him  to  bring  it  over  and  take  a  licking  because  of  the  disturbance 
he  had  caused.  Kelp  broke  the  cedar  into  pieces.  We  left  and  quit 
school. 

“A  few  days  later  Kelp  came  by  our  house  and  said  his  father, 
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Sam  Queen,  had  ordered  him  to  go  back  and  take  a  licking,  and  he 
wanted  me  to  go  along.  I  told  him  I  would  do  what  Pa  said,  and  we 
went  to  where  he  was  grubbing  nearby.  Pa  told  me  to  go  ahead,  that 
we  needed  a  licking  and  would  get  one. 

“The  teacher  kept  Kelp  in  after  school  and  told  him  she  wouldn’t 
teach  him  unless  he  would  let  her  whip  him  until  she  was  satisfied. 
Kelp  said,  ‘Miss  Bettie,  I’ll  let  you  hit  me  two  or  three  times  as  hard 
as  you  want.’  She  then  told  John  Wimberley  and  John  Weems  to 
‘hold  that  boy  ’til  I  whip  him.’  They  were  about  18,  and  when  she  said 
that  Kelp  jumped  to  the  fireplace,  busted  a  fire  rock  on  the  hearth 
and  broke  it  up.  By  that  time  everybody  was  out  of  the  room  except 
me,  Doris  (Kelp’s  sister),  and  Miss  Bettie.  Doris  told  me  not  to  let 
Kelp  hit  Miss  Bettie.  Kelp  just  laughed.  His  sister  kept  saying,  ‘Kelp, 
come  on  and  let’s  go  home.’  So  Kelp  took  no  licking  —  and  that  was 
my  last  day  in  school.” 

Shortly  after  that  my  father  said  they  moved  to  Llano  County. 

“The  next  time  I  saw  Kelp  was  when  he  was  25  or  30  years  old, 
and  I  was  married.  I  came  in  after  dark  one  night,  and  a  big  black- 
mustached  man  was  sitting  on  the  porch.  My  sister  Annie  was  there, 
and  she  said  to  me,  ‘Don’t  you  know  that  man?’  I  said,  ‘I  guess  not.’ 
And  the  man  said,  ‘Dad  gum  you,  you  ought  to!’  It  was  Kelp  Queen. 
I  later  learned  there  was  a  $1,000  reward  for  him,  probably  for  train 
robbery.  He  had  a  pistol,  and  he  laid  it  by  his  bed  that  night  and  said, 
‘Jobe,  you  have  no  idea  how  I  can  use  it!’  Later  he  was  killed  by 
Rangers  in  Montague  County.” 

John  King  Fisher 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  Jobe  Fisher  (my 
father’s  uncle  and  a  son  of  James  Fisher,  Sr.)  married  Lucinda  War¬ 
ren  of  McKinney.  They  had  two  sons  —  John  King  and  Jasper,  and 
the  mother  died  when  the  latter  was  born. 
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Since  John  King  was  destined  to  live  a  very  exciting  life  and  in 
later  years  to  become  a  noted  gunslinger,  perhaps  it  is  appropriate 
that  this  publication  include  some  of  the  details  of  his  early  life.  It 
will  be  noted  that  he  was  my  father’s  first  cousin.  Here  are  some  of 
my  father’s  recollections,  which  I  recorded  at  the  time  they  were  re¬ 
lated  to  me: 

“My  Uncle  Jobe  lived  for  a  time  in  Jack  County,  and  later  in 
Denton  County,  where  I  believe  he  resided  during  the  Civil  War, 
After  the  War  they  moved  to  Williamson  County,  and  after  being 
there  for  one  or  two  years,  moved  on  to  Goliad.  The  immediate  reason 
for  his  moving  to  Goliad,  as  I  recall,  was  on  account  of  his  second 
wife’s  health.  He  took  her  to  Lampasas  Springs,  and  a  doctor  had 
recommended  they  move  down  near  the  coast. 

“My  Uncle  was  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  and  operated  one 
or  two  freight  wagons.  He  was  a  shrewd  businessman  and  was  a  good 
money-maker.  Also,  he  was  a  hard  worker,  and  very  devoted  to  his 
family.  I  recall  before  he  moved  to  Goliad,  he  had  freighted  with  two 
big  teams  of  oxen,  and,  after  going  to  Goliad,  he  used  big  mule  teams. 
My  recollection  now  is  that  he  moved  around  four  or  five  hundred 
head  of  Durham  cattle  to  Goliad. 

“While  at  Goliad  my  Uncle  freighted  from  what  was  known  as 
Powder  Horn,  an  old  boat  landing  below  Goliad,  up  into  central 
Texas. 

“I  recall  that  Uncle  Jobe  was  very  strict  with  his  children  and 
used  the  rod  when  they  got  into  mischief.  He  was  very  bitter  toward 
stealing  or  dishonesty.” 

He  then  told  of  small  episodes  that  occurred  when  his  Uncle  Jobe 
and  King  and  Jasper  had  lived  at  Florence  for  a  time.  He  told  of  an 
occasion  when  he,  Jasper  (King’s  brother),  Kelp  Queen  and  Tom 
Van  Hook  went  to  Joe  Whittenberg’s  to  pick  some  wild  plums 
from  a  grove  there.  They  took  gourds  along  for  containers.  After 
Mrs.  Whittenberg  gave  them  some  plums  to  eat,  the  kids  were  disap- 
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pointed  because  she  wasn’t  more  generous,  and  on  their  return  my 
father  and  Jasper  slipped  in  the  plum  thicket  to  fill  the  gourds. 

Mrs.  Whittenberg  followed  them  and  surprised  Jasper  in  the  act, 
my  father  being  concealed  inside  the  thicket.  She  whammed  Jasper 
with  an  empty  bucket,  and  ordered  him  off  the  premises.  My  father 
proceeded  to  fill  his  gourd,  then  joined  his  companions  who  were 
waiting  nearby. 

Upon  reaching  home,  they  reported  what  had  happened,  thinking 
it  was  all  very  funny. 

“To  my  surprise,  my  Uncle  Jobe  did  not  see  the  funny  side  of 
it  and  lectured  Jasper  on  the  gravity  of  the  offense  of  taking  other 
people’s  property,  and  proceeded  to  give  him  a  good  thrashing.’’ 

This  is  mentioned  to  illustrate  how  stern  King  Fisher’s  father  was 
toward  stealing,  even  when  done  by  kids  picking  a  neighbor’s  wild 
plums. 

“King  Fisher,’’  my  father  continued,  was  born  in  Collin  County 
in  1853,  or  thereabout.  And  he  was  either  31  or  32  years  of  age  when 
he  was  murdered  in  San  Antonio  in  1884. 

“It  was  about  1869  that  Uncle  Jobe  sent  King  up  to  Florence 
to  live  with  us  and  go  to  school.  In  the  meantime,  Uncle  Jobe’s  second 
wife  had  died,  and  he  had  two  children  by  her  —  John  and  Laura. 
Jasper  was  driving  one  of  the  freight  wagons  with  his  father,  and  King, 
John,  and  their  little  sister  were  left  to  look  after  their  home  at  Goliad 
and  see  after  the  cattle.  Grandma  Fisher  had  gone  down  there  to  help 
them.  I  recall  that  Uncle  Jobe  sent  word  that  King  was  being  thrown 
in  contact  with  some  very  undesirable  people,  named  Bruton,  and  he 
was  quite  concerned  about  their  influence  over  the  young  man.  King 
rode  alone  on  a  big  sorrel  mule  from  Goliad  to  our  home  in  Florence. 

“King  was  a  handsome  young  man,  with  square  shoulders  and  a 
manly  bearing. 

“In  school  he  was  a  fairly  good  student,  rather  quiet  and  mild- 
mannered,  as  I  recall  him.  However,  he  was  good  at  fist-fighting  and 
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usually  got  the  best  end  of  all  the  fights  he  had.  He  was  very  popular 
with  the  girls.  Also,  camp  meetings  were  plentiful  then,  and  King 
took  all  of  them  in. 

“I  remember  very  well  the  time  King  whipped  Ed  Burns.  Ed  and 
my  sister  Annie  were  going  together.  One  night  a  dance  was  going 
on  at  Sam  Queen’s. 

“King,  ‘Little’  King  (a  son  of  Jesse  Fisher’s  and  a  second  cousin 
of  King’s),  Ed  Burns  and  John  Stevenson,  all  came  to  the  dance  to¬ 
gether,  and  it  was  noticed  that  Ed  was  rather  severely  bruised  about 
the  face  and  head.  It  was  explained  that  a  horse  had  run  under  a  limb 
with  him.  However,  Annie  knew  better,  and  she  sat  down  by  ‘Little’ 
King  and  sought  the  truth.  He  confided  to  her  that  as  they  were 
coming  out  of  town  that  afternoon,  a  horse  race  had  been  matched,  the 
aftermath  of  which  was  a  fist  fight  between  King  and  Ed.  There  had 
been  a  little  bet  on  the  race. 

“King  was  an  unusually  good  rider.  He  bought  and  swapped 
horses  and  made  it  a  practice  to  trade  for  the  worst  animals  in  the 
community,  then  ride  and  break  them.  He  was  considered  about  the 
best  rider  around  there. 

“I  well  remember  the  occasion  when  King  had  his  first  run-in 
with  the  law.  He  had  been  up  for  two  or  three  nights  and,  while  riding 
along  one  afternoon,  became  sleepy.  He  unsaddled  and  was  taking 
a  nap  when  his  horse  pulled  away  and  left. 

“Nearby,  King  put  his  bridle  on  a  stallion  belonging  to  a  Mr. 
Turnbow,  for  the  purpose  of  chasing  his  pony  that  had  gotten  away. 
He  didn’t  bother  to  ask  permission,  since  he  was  in  a  hurry  and  was 
friendly  with  the  Turnblows,  including  two  boys  of  his  age  —  Hugh 
and  Bill.  He  captured  his  pony,  then  turned  the  stallion  loose. 

“Mr.  Turnbow  found  out  what  had  happened  and  filed  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  King  for  using  the  horse  without  the  owner’s  consent. 
King  was  determined  to  avoid  capture  when  he  learned  he  was 
Wanted’  and  the  Constable  had  a  warrant  for  him. 
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“A  number  of  men  were  obtained  to  help  in  the  search,  includ¬ 
ing  Arch  Ratliff,  one  of  King’s  relatives. 

“I  recall  that  a  day  or  two  later  King  rode  up  to  our  house,  and 
said,  ‘Aunt  Nancy,  fix  me  some  food;  I’m  going  to  leave  the  country.’ 
Us  children  led  the  horse  around  the  house  and  were  feeding  him. 
King  said  he  was  figuring  on  going  back  to  Goliad  soon,  that  school 
was  out,  and  he  might  as  well  go  ahead.  King  was  eating  a  bit  while 
my  mother  fixed  him  some  food  to  take  along. 

“My  mother  was  fond  of  King  and  was  sympathetic  toward  him. 
I  have  heard  her  tell  about  King’s  step-mother  hanging  King  up  by 
the  suspenders  to  the  top  of  a  doorway  when  he  was  only  a  child,  there 
to  kick  and  struggle  while  she  did  the  household  chores. 

“While  King  was  eating,  my  mother  saw  a  number  of  horsemen 
coming  in  the  distance.  King  mounted  his  pony  and  made  his  get-away. 
That  was  the  last  time  King  was  at  our  house.” 

But  my  father  said  that  King  was  captured  the  next  day,  some 
seven  or  eight  miles  away.  He  was  surprised  while  sleeping  in  the 
woods.  He  was  taken  before  the  Justice  of  Peace,  and  Constable  Ike 
Barber,  King  and  Mr.  Turnbow  were  sent  by  horseback  to  George¬ 
town,  the  County  seat. 

In  the  meantime,  Turnbow  had  recanted  but,  having  gone  that 
far  with  it,  would  not  drop  the  charges.  King’s  horse  was  being  led  by 
the  Constable.  Turnbow  slipped  a  pocket  knife  to  King.  The  latter 
then  cut  the  lead  rope  while  Barber  was  sitting  on  his  horse,  drinking 
water  from  a  pail  which  had  been  handed  to  Barber  by  a  woman 
whose  house  they  passed.  King  made  his  way  back  to  Goliad  and 
didn’t  come  back. 

A  little  later  at  the  age  of  16,  King  was  convicted  at  Goliad  for 
some  sort  of  housebreaking  with  another  and  older  man  and  served 
three  or  four  months  in  the  State  Penitentiary  before  he  was  pardoned 
by  the  Governor.  He  then  made  his  way  to  the  Eagle  Pass  country, 
where  the  Brutons  and  others  had  gone,  became  a  horse  and  cattle 
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trader,  was  involved  in  many  shooting  episodes,  and,  at  one  time  in 
the  middle  70’s,  completely  dominated  that  entire  area  composed  of 
several  counties.  For  a  time  his  word  was  law,  and  no  one  dared  ques¬ 
tion  or  challenge  his  leadership. 

Historians  have  described  him  as  “the  most  notorious  and  color¬ 
ful  of  all  bandits  on  the  Texas  border.”  He  was  one  of  the  fastest 
and  most  successful  gunslingers  in  the  West. 

Later,  however,  he  married,  had  three  children,  reformed,  was 
aquitted  on  a  number  of  murder  charges  for  which  he  had  been  in¬ 
dicted,  and  moved  to  Uvalde,  where  he  was  a  deputy  sheriff.  He  be¬ 
came  widely  recognized  as  a  peace  officer  before  he  was  assassinated 
while  in  company  with  the  notorious  Ben  Thompson.  Both  were 
killed  from  ambush  in  the  old  Vaudeville  Theater  in  San  Antonio  on 
March  11,  1884.  The  King  was  an  innocent  victim,  the  target  of  the 
assassins  having  been  Thompson.  Fisher  happened  to  be  at  the  wrong 
place  with  the  wrong  man  at  the  wrong  time. 

The  King  was  a  candidate  for  sheriff  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  had  the  tragedy  not  occurred  he  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
elected.  His  funeral  was  described  as  the  biggest  one  that  had  ever 
been  held  in  the  town  of  Uvalde  up  to  that  time. 

Worked  for  D.  T.  Trent 

“When  we  moved  to  Llano  County  in  1872,  we  settled  about  12 
miles  below  the  town  of  Llano,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  in  what 
was  called  the  Shad  Owens  neighborhood,”  my  father  recalled.  “I 
lived  there  until  I  was  nearly  grown  and  got  married.” 

He  then  told  of  acquiring  40  acres  of  land  “in  the  post  oaks,” 
building  a  log  house  and  putting  10  acres  into  cultivation.  He  said 
they  had  good  corn  cribs,  which  they  managed  to  fill  with  corn,  and 
a  smoke  house  with  hog  meat. 

“We  landed  in  Llano  County  on  a  Friday  in  September,”  he  re- 
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called.  “I  started  to  work  the  next  Monday.  My  first  job  was  cutting 
cedar  posts,  for  which  I  got  a  yoke  of  half-broken  steers.  They  were 
four-year-olds,  and  good.  I  named  them  ‘Red’  and  ‘Berry’  —  one  being 
red  and  the  other  brown.  I  cut  cedar  for  old  man  John  Scott  down 
on  the  Colorado  River.  They  were  eight-foot  poles.  We  camped  out 
in  the  cedars  with  a  gang  of  men. 

“Then  in  the  Spring  I  got  a  job  30  miles  from  home  herding 
cattle  for  D.  T.  Trent.  Bud  Crockett  had  told  me  to  go  up  there,  that 
Trent  wanted  a  boy.  When  I  got  up  there,  Trent  looked  me  over.  I 
wasn’t  dressed  well.  I  had  a  wool  hat  on,  which  covered  the  crown  of 
my  head,  and  I  was  wearing  brogan  shoes.  Mr.  Trent  looked  me  over 
and  said,  ‘Kid,  I  hired  a  man  since  I  saw  that  fellow.’  I  was  to  get 
$15  a  month  if  he  took  me.  I  sharped  at  him  and  said  if  he  didn’t  want 
to  pay  me  $15,  $10  would  do.  I  thought  after  I  said  it  I  shouldn’t  have 
spoken  so  quickly.  He  said  if  I  was  worth  anything  I  was  worth  $12, 
and  he  hired  me.  He  told  me  to  shell  corn  that  first  day,  and  the  herd 
would  be  in  that  night. 

“I  shelled  corn,  four  bushels,  and  my  hands  were  torn  up  from 
it.  The  lady  gave  me  an  old-fashioned  grid  to  use,  and  it  was  easier 
after  that. 

“The  herd  came  in  that  afternoon.  The  cowboys  were  well  mount¬ 
ed.  They  were  rounding  up.  The  next  morning  I  went  on  the  herd. 
Mr.  Trent  put  me  on  a  little  two-year-old  stud,  newly  broke,  that  had 
been  whipped  a  lot.  I  rode  him  that  day  and  the  next  morning  I 
asked,  ‘What  will  I  ride  today,  Mr.  Trent?’  He  replied,  ‘Ride  the 
colt.’  I  never  asked  him  again.  I  rode  the  colt  for  two  weeks  and  fat¬ 
tened  him  some.  I  would  take  the  bridle  off  and  let  him  graze.  After 
two  weeks  Trent  told  me  to  let  the  colt  out  and  ride  Bay  Bob,  his 
cutting  horse.  From  then  on  he  kept  me  on  the  best  horses  on  the 
ranch.  He  did  that  because  I  took  care  of  the  horses. 

“A  man  told  me  one  day  if  I  could  find  a  loose  mare  he  described 
and  would  turn  her  into  a  trap  at  Trent’s,  he  would  give  me  $2.  Just 
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before  my  month  was  out,  a  man  asked  me  about  a  mare  and  said  if 
I  could  get  her  and  bring  her  to  Trowel  Valley  he  would  give  me 
5  dollars.  I  told  Mr.  Trent  about  it,  and  he  didn’t  say  a  word.  But 
later  he  told  me  he  saw  the  mare  that  day  over  at  Grass  Pond  and  if 
I  would  get  her,  I  could  go  to  Lampasas  with  him  the  next  day  and 
take  her  down  and  get  my  5  dollars. 

“I  got  up  after  midnight  and  found  the  mare  and  penned  her  by 
daybreak  —  by  the  time  they  were  packed  to  leave.  There  were  four 
of  us  making  the  trip.  Mr.  Trent  led  the  mare  and  we  got  down  there 
and  found  the  man  helping  dig  a  grave  on  a  Sunday  morning.  He  gave 
me  $5  in  greenbacks,  the  first  I  had  ever  seen.  Mr.  Trent,  noting  my 
hesitancy,  said,  ‘It’s  alright;  it’s  alright!  I’ll  give  you  $4.50  for  it!” 
I  found  out  then  that  paper  money  was  just  as  good  as  silver.” 

My  father  was  very  proud  of  his  accomplishment  and  enjoyed 
telling  about  that  first  job,  of  how  hard  he  worked  and  how  he  was 
determined  to  make  a  good  hand  and  do  a  man’s  job  although  he  was 
only  14  years  of  age. 

‘‘When  my  first  month  was  up,  and  one  day  over,  I  had  to  go 
home.  Trent  paid  me  50  cents  for  the  extra  day  and  said,  ‘Are  you 
coming  back?’  I  said,  ‘I  don’t  know,’  and  asked  what  he  would  pay 
me.  He  replied,  15  dollars.’  I  told  him  I  had  heard  that  Mr.  Norman 
would  pay  me  20  dollars  to  stay  with  his  wife  and  children  while  he 
was  away  hunting  and  working  cattle.  Trent  complained  about  Nor¬ 
man  butting  into  his  business.  I  then  said,  ‘Mr.  John  Pullen  offered 
me  $20  to  go  with  the  round-up.’  So  Trent  then  said  he  would  give 
me  $18,  and  I  said  alright.” 

‘‘Nothing  else  was  said  about  wages,”  my  father  recalled,  ‘‘but  he 
always  paid  me  20  dollars  instead  of  the  18  dollars.  I  worked  for  him 
from  April  to  August,  about  four  months.  In  September  he  moved  his 
herd  to  Double  Mountain  Fork.  Trent  then  had  3,000  cattle  gathered, 
and  he  sold  1,000  big  steers  at  $17.  I  went  to  my  mother’s,  and  Mr. 
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Trent  came  over  there  and  begged  Ma  to  let  me  go  up  the  trail  with 
him.  He  told  her  he  would  give  me  a  ‘start,’  meaning  a  kind  of  nest 
egg.  But  Ma  wouldn’t  consent  for  me  to  go  so  far  away.  She  was 
afraid  of  the  Indians,  and  she  thought  I  was  too  young  for  that.” 

Throughout  his  life  my  father  was  scrupulously  honest,  and 
probably  no  one  man  ever  voluntarily  did  more  hard  work  and  put 
in  such  long  hours.  It  was  a  part  of  his  nature,  and  he  never  wavered 
in  always  doing  what  was  right  and  honorable.  That  first  job  with 
Trent  left  a  life-long  impression  upon  him.  He  maintained  Trent  was 
one  of  the  best  men  he  had  ever  known.  He  liked  his  way  of  doing 
business,  his  recognition  of  devoted  work. 

‘‘During  the  time  I  worked  for  Trent,  he  had  much  confidence 
in  me,”  my  father  reminisced.  ‘‘One  day  Mrs.  Reed,  the  housekeeper, 
gave  me  a  bottle  of  milk,  and  I  wanted  to  head  some  cattle  while 
riding  with  it.  I  asked  a  Mr.  Allen  to  hold  the  bottle  for  me.  As  I 
came  by  a  little  later,  he  said  ‘Here  is  your  bottle.’  I  said,  ‘Just  a 
minute  ’til  I  head  those  cattle  yonder.’  That  made  him  mad,  and  he 
threw  the  bottle  against  a  rock  and  broke  it. 

‘‘The  next  morning  Mrs.  Reed  asked  me  where  was  the  bottle, 
and  I  said,  ‘Mr.  Allen  broke  it.’  Trent  heard  me  and  called  me  into 
his  office  and  said,  ‘Who  did  you  say  broke  the  bottle?’  I  said,  ‘Mr. 
Allen  broke  it.’  He  asked  not  another  question,  but  called  Allen  into 
his  office.  Allen  already  had  his  horse  saddled  to  go  on  herd.  Trent 
asked  him  no  questions  but  said,  ‘Allen,  I’m  paying  you  off  this 
morning.  I  won’t  be  needing  you  any  more!’ 

‘‘Bottles  were  scarce  then,  and  the  offense  was  more  serious  than 
one  would  think  now.  Allen  left  afoot,  carrying  his  saddle,  and  it  has 
always  been  a  mystery  to  me  how  Trent  knew  or  concluded  Allen 
deliberately  broke  that  bottle  as  he  did.  I  had  told  no  one  —  just 
answered  questions.” 
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On  Buffalo  Range 

Approaching  maturity,  my  father’s  activities  on  the  frontier  after 
that  were  mingled  with  excitement  and  new  experiences. 

“Bud  Crockett  and  I  chopped  off  some  50  or  60  acres  on  the 
Colorado  River  for  Bill  Weeks  for  the  use  of  the  land,  and  we  made 
a  crop,”  he  recalled.  “He  furnished  us  a  house.  Bud  had  married  my 
sister,  Annie,  and  had  some  children.  That  Fall  I  had  a  fight  with 
Bud  over  a  saddle  blanket.  We  made  four  bales  of  cotton.  I  picked 
my  two  bales  and  made  75  dollars  out  of  it. 

“After  the  crop  was  harvested,  we  shelled  the  corn  we  raised, 
and  Bud  and  I  each  took  a  load  of  corn,  along  with  four  others,  making 
six  loads.  We  headed  for  the  Buffalo  range,  where  we  knew  there  was 
a  market  waiting  for  us.  The  Buffalo  range  was  about  where  Garden 
City  is  now  located  —  between  there  and  what  is  now  Midland. 

“We  went  up  the  old  trail  through  Mason,  Menard,  Kickapoo  and 
Lipan  Springs,  and  on  to  Ben  Ficklin.  There  was  quite  a  bit  of  town 
there  then,  maybe  thirty  or  forty  houses.  We  walked  about  three  miles 
that  night  down  the  river  to  Ft.  Concho  and  across  the  river  to  San 
Angelo.  That  was  in  1875,  and  I  was  17.  There  were  two  big  stores 
in  San  Angelo,  built  out  of  dobie.  Both  were  two-story  structures, 
and  there  were  a  good  many  other  smaller  shacks,  made  of  grass  and 
dobie.  W.  S.  Veck  owned  the  main  store.  The  two  big  stores  traded 
considerably  in  buffalo  hides.  There  were  lots  of  gambling  houses 
around,  and  the  town  was  running  wide  open. 

“It  had  just  been  pay-day,  and  Negro  soldiers  were  spending 
their  money  freely.  There  were  lots  of  prostitutes  and  all  kinds  of 
saloons  and  dance  halls.  There  were  five  of  us,  one  having  remained 
at  the  wagons,  and  we  watched  the  sights  before  going  back  to  Ben 
Ficklin  for  the  night.  We  made  the  rounds  and  went  into  every  dive 
there,  just  looking.  San  Angelo  was  the  first  ‘tough’  place  I  had  ever 
seen,  and  it  was  quite  a  treat  to  look  the  place  over. 
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‘‘The  next  day  we  headed  for  Wiley  Poe’s  buffalo  camp.  Bud  and 
I  went  toward  Garden  City,  and  the  others  angled  off  toward  Big 
Spring.  We  sold  our  corn  to  Wiley  Poe.  Bud  loaded  up  with  Buffalo 
meat  for  the  return. 

###### 

“I  got  a  job  and  worked  for  Poe.  He  had  18  men  divided  into  two 
groups.  There  was  a  wagon  with  each.  I  was  paid  30  dollars  a  month, 
and  f  furnished  my  horse  and  Poe  provided  feed  for  him.  1  worked 
up  to  March,  which  made  about  four  months. 

“Wiley  Poe  was  about  40  and  was  one  of  the  best  shots  on  the 
range  I  ever  saw.  His  home  was  in  San  Saba  County.  He  had  a  gun 
worth  150  dollars  which  had  been  given  him  by  Vecks  for  selling 
them  4,000  buffalo  hides  the  year  before. 

“I  heard  him  say  many  times  that  he  would  like  to  meet  up  with 
a  band  of  Indians;  that  he  and  his  brother  could  kill  100  Indians  if 
they  saw  them  charging  on  the  prairie  from  a  half-mile  distance.  But 
Indians  stayed  away  from  buffalo  hunters,  as  they  knew  hunters  were 
well  armed  and  good  shots. 

“Buffaloes  were  scarce  that  Winter.  Poe  had  planned  and  equip¬ 
ped  himself  to  kill  10,000,  but  had  killed  only  about  4,000  when  I 
left  him.  He  had  a  big  wagon  with  four  yokes  of  steers  to  haul  hides 
with.  The  prairies  were  literally  covered  with  buffalo  carcasses.  Mr. 
Torbet  of  Llano  hit  on  the  idea  of  collecting  and  selling  buffalo 
bones  and  was  reported  to  have  cleared  $2,000  the  first  year.  He  had 
a  contract  with  a  fertilizer  company. 

“Bull  hides  sold  for  a  dollar  and  cow  hides  brought  65  cents. 

“The  buffalo  ran  in  big  herds.  We  camped  at  a  water  hole,  and 
one  time  while  the  hunters  were  all  away  on  a  hunt,  a  herd  of  about 
400  buffalo  came  to  camp  and  drank  up  most  of  the  water.  The  cook 
could  not  keep  them  away. 

“The  method  followed  in  hunting  was  for  a  man  to  go  out  on 
a  horse  and  fire  his  gun  when  he  saw  a  herd.  The  hunters  would  find 
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a  bunch,  then  take  a  stand  and  kill  the  leader.  As  new  leaders  went 
in  front,  each  would  be  shot. 

“Skinners  kept  a  whole  set  of  tools,  including  one  straight  knife 
and  one  curved  one.  Sharp  punches  were  carried  to  prop  up  the  buf¬ 
falo  bodies.  The  best  skinner  would  skin  as  many  as  50  a  day.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  skinning,  the  skinners  had  to  get  the  marrow  from  the  bones  in 
both  hind  legs.  About  a  quart  of  marrow  could  be  taken  out  of  each 
bone.  This  was  used  for  grease  and  also  for  shortening  in  cooking. 
My  job  was  to  gather  up  hides  in  a  wagon,  take  them  into  camp,  and 
there  were  men  who  would  stake  the  hides  out  to  dry. 

“On  many  a  freezing  night  I  have  throwed  a  couple  of  green 
hides  down  and  pulled  a  green  one  up  over  me  for  cover,  and  slept 
in  comfort.  We  would  go  into  camp  each  night.  Lots  of  times  I  would 
go  back  at  night  to  get  another  load  of  hides. 

“Buffaloes  were  peculiar  animals.  They  would  seem  to  never  hear 
a  gun  and  would  run  reckless  when  being  shot  into. 

Indians  Avoided  Buffalo  Hunters 

“We  were  not  bothered  with  Indians,  although  on  moonlight 
nights  we  would  hear  them  going  through  at  times.  There  had  been 
about  80  Indians  camped  at  China  Pond,  and  they  were  supposed  to 
have  headed  toward  Brady.  I  recall  a  man  riding  up  one  day  saying 
Indians  had  killed  his  Mexican  herder,  who  had  been  looking  after  his 
horses.  The  man  was  getting  ready  to  move  a  herd  up  the  trail  when 
this  happened.’’ 

My  father  went  into  much  detail  concerning  his  experiences  on 
the  buffalo  range.  There  was  never  a  dull  moment,  to  hear  him  tell  it. 
He  told  of  one  exciting  incident. 

“It  was  a  part  of  my  business  to  get  up  early  each  morning  and 
bring  in  the  horses  before  daylight.  The  cook  would  wake  me  up.  I 
remember  going  down  a  draw  after  the  horses  before  daylight  one 
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morning,  drawn  toward  the  tinkle  of  a  bell.  Indians  had  been  re¬ 
ported  near  there  a  day  or  two  before,  but  I  was  not  exactly  afraid 
of  seeing  any  because  they  stayed  away  from  buffalo  camps. 

“As  I  went  around  the  horses,  a  panther  squalled  at  me  when  I 
was  right  up  within  a  few  feet  of  it.  I  did  not  take  time  to  debate  the 
question,  but  without  thinking  concluded  it  was  Indians.  I  stampeded 
and  went  right  in  with  the  horses.  I  knew  a  panther  squeal  as  well 
as  anybody,  but  this  was  right  in  my  ear,  and  I  knew  Indians  had  been 
around.  When  I  got  to  camp  all  the  men,  including  the  Boss,  were 
rolling  and  laughing,  as  they  knew  what  had  happened.  And  I  will 
say  there  may  have  been  one  horse  behind  me  when  I  got  to  camp. 
A  panther  scream  sounds  like  that  of  a  woman.” 

My  father  was  on  the  range  at  that  critical  time  when  man  was 
succeeding  in  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  big  herds  which  had 
graced  the  prairies  for  generations,  providing  the  Indians  with  their 
chief  source  of  livelihood.  My  father  said  Muddy  Wilson  had  a  gang 
of  hunters  in  the  area  and  was  probably  rated  as  second  only  to  Wiley 
Poe  as  a  leading  killer. 

Continuing  his  account  of  the  area,  my  father  filled  in  with  many 
interesting  details. 

“An  Irishman  named  Matt  Shaw  was  known  as  the  ‘King  of  the 
Buffalo  Skinners.’  He  would  skin  50  per  day.  Years  later  I  saw  him 
on  the  Pecos  at  Pontoon  Crossing  running  a  little  frontier  store,  cater¬ 
ing  to  cattle  herds  that  passed  and  crossed  there. 

“At  the  buffalo  camp  we  were  a  long  way  from  supplies.  There 
was,  however,  a  little  store  out  on  the  head  of  the  North  Concho  called 
Love’s  Store,  made  out  of  buffalo  hides.  It  was  a  general  store  for 
hunters.  Big  Spring  then  had  two  stores. 

“On  one  occasion  the  camp  was  out  of  meat,  and  Wiley  had  gone 
to  San  Angelo  to  get  food.  Bud  Poe  borrowed  a  horse  from  Matt  Shaw 
to  look  for  something  to  shoot,  and  Wiley  drove  up  in  a  little  while 
with  plenty  of  supplies.  A  few  minutes  after  Wiley  arrived,  Bud  came 
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storming  toward  camp  chasing  a  buffalo  cow.  His  horse  stumbled 
and  fell.  As  he  did,  the  cow  turned  on  Bud  and  was  right  at  his  feet 
and  striking  like  fury.  Wiley  was  standing  in  camp  with  his  gun  in 
hand,  and,  just  before  the  cow  struck  Bud,  Wiley  fired  his  gun  and 
the  cow  fell. 

“As  buffalo  got  scarce,  the  two  Poe  camps  would  be  thrown 
together,  and  two  or  three  would  take  trips  scouting  for  buffalo.  They 
would  drift  and  were  often  hard  to  find.  That  may  have  been  the 
last  of  the  big  hunting  seasons.  I  don’t  remember  hearing  of  much  of 
the  big-time  hunting  after  that.” 

Actually,  by  that  time  the  southern  herd  was  diminishing,  but  for 
several  years  after  the  wholesale  slaughter  continued  on  the  western 
plains.  There  has  been  speculation  about  the  number  of  these  huge 
animals  which  spread  over  the  buffalo  range.  General  Sherman  said 
there  were  10,000,000  buffalo,  deer,  elk,  and  antelope.  The  best 
estimates,  however,  are  based  on  the  hides  sold.  General  Nelson  A. 
Miles  figured  5,373,730  were  killed  in  the  southwest  during  1872-75. 
And  the  slaughter  increased  from  1877  to  1880,  as  more  hunters  got 
into  the  act.  During  one  year  (1877-78)  it  was  estimated  that  100,000 
were  killed  in  Texas  alone.  On  the  basis  of  Miles’  calculations,  there 
were  probably  6,000,000  in  the  southern  herd. 

indeed,  buffalo  hunting  became  a  major  industry.  It  was  reported 
that  by  1878  buffalo  camps  covered  the  plains  from  Camp  Supply  on 
the  north  to  the  Concho  River  on  the  south,  and  from  Fort  Griffin 
on  the  east  to  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  on  the  west.  Mercantile 
stores  in  the  area  sold  up  to  $4,000  worth  of  guns,  ammunition  and 
supplies  in  a  day.  By  1880  the  buffalo  was  about  gone. 

Continuing  his  report  on  the  hunt,  my  father  added: 

“Most  of  the  food  to  sustain  the  hunters  was  taken  from  the  range. 
Antelopes  were  plentiful  in  most  places.  Buffalo  hams  and  back  straps 
were  never  tough,  and  that  meat  was  considered  the  best.  Antelope 
meat  was  not  considered  good  by  the  hunters. 
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Down  around  the  head  of  the  Concho  where  there  were  trees, 
turkeys  were  as  thick  as  could  be,”  he  recalled.  ‘‘There  were  no  wolves 
in  the  area.  I  never  heard  a  wolf  howl  during  that  entire  Winter,  and 
I  do  not  know  why.  I  did  see  a  good  many  panther.  We  killed  turkeys 
when  we  wanted  them,  by  going  down  to  the  head  of  the  river.  It 
seemed  there  was  hardly  timber  enough  for  all  of  them  to  roost  in. 

‘‘That  was  a  prairie,  brushless  country  then.  Not  a  bush  or  a  tree 
to  be  seen  except  on  the  main  draws  and  around  water.  There  were 
lots  of  pecan  and  other  trees  around  the  head  of  the  Concho. 

‘‘In  March,  I  quit  and  started  home  after  four  months  on  the 
range.  Jim  Roberts  and  I  each  drove  a  wagon  to  San  Angelo,  each 
loaded  with  buffalo  meat.  We  camped  a  night  or  two  at  San  Angelo 
and  then  headed  on  toward  home. 

‘‘Three  Jones  brothers  joined  us  with  their  wagons,  heading  for 
Lampasas.  I  got  home  in  April.  I  already  had  a  job  to  go  up  the  trail. 
That  was  why  I  quit  the  buffalo  range. 

Come  all  you  pretty  girls,  to  you  these  lines  I’ll  write. 

We  are  going  to  the  range  in  which  we  take  delight; 

We  are  going  on  the  range  as  we  poor  hunters  do, 

And  the  tender-footed  fellows  can  stay  at  home  with  you. 

It’s  all  of  the  day  long  as  we  go  tramping  round 
In  search  of  the  buffalo  that  we  may  shoot  him  down; 

Our  guns  upon  our  shoulders,  our  belts  of  forty  rounds, 

We  send  them  up  Salt  River  to  some  happy  hunting  grounds. 

Up  the  Trail 

By  1876  the  trail-driving  of  Texas  Longhorns  to  Kansas  and  else¬ 
where  had  reached  its  peak.  For  nine  years  the  tempo  of  this  method 
of  marketing  cattle  had  developed  —  a  program  which  ‘‘carried  the 
greatest  migration  of  domestic  animals  in  world  history.”1  For  some 
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twenty  years  the  open  trail  was  in  full  bloom,  during  which  time  ten 
million  longhorns  plodded  their  way  to  northern  and  eastern  markets. 

Indeed,  two  years  had  passed  since  J.  F.  Glidden  of  DeKalb,  Illi¬ 
nois,  had  patented  barbed  wire,  and  the  days  of  the  open  range  were 
soon  to  end.  Captain  Richard  King  had  already  fenced  a  70,000-acre 
pasture.  Henry  B.  .Sanborn  and  Judson  P.  Warner  had  arrived  in 
1875  to  take  orders,  and  21 -year-old  John  W.  Gates  followed  to  add 
to  the  sales  force  for  the  barbed  barrier  to  the  free  range  era. 

At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  there  were  an  estimated  five  million 
Longhorns  wandering  over  the  unfenced  Texas  ranges,  many  of  them 
unbranded  and  unmarked.  A  steer  that  could  be  bought  for  $10  or 
$15  in  Texas  in  the  mid-70’s  would  bring  twice  or  three  times  that 
amount  delivered  in  Kansas  or  Wyoming.  Thus,  the  stage  was  set  for 
ambitious  drovers  to  get  together  a  herd  and  start  them  moving 
toward  that  little  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

The  Chisholm  Trail  (established  by  Jesse  Chisholm)  became  a 
reality  by  1870,  650  adventure-laden  miles.  Beginning  near  the  south¬ 
ern  tip  of  Texas  it  led  through  San  Antonio,  a  major  outfitting  sta¬ 
tion,  thence  to  Austin,  Salado,  Waco,  Ft.  Worth,  across  the  Red  River, 
and  on  to  Duncan,  Chicasha,  El  Reno,  Pond  Creek  and  Medford,  and 
then  into  Kansas.  There  were  other  trails  but  the  Old  Chisholm 
Trail  seemed  the  more  popular  one,  and  it  ranks  alongside  the  Santa 
Fe  and  the  Oregon  trails  in  western  lore.  It  became  synonymous  with 
excitement,  adventure  and  fortune.  It  gave  substance  and  meaning  to 
the  tradition  of  the  trail.  A  trip  up  that  trail  was  the  answer  to  many 
a  cowboy’s  dream.  Overtones  of  wild  stampedes,  new  country,  flooded 
river  crossings,  Indian  Territory,  roping,  branding,  and  finally  the 
grand  finale  —  the  big  pay-offs  for  weeks  of  wages,  dance  halls,  saloons 
and  the  inevitable  gambling  halls  that  flourished  at  Dodge,  Elsworth, 
Wichita,  and  Cheyenne. 

And  that  decade  marked  the  advent  of  the  western  cowboy,  the 
expert  cutting  horses,  the  chuck  wagons  with  cooks  who  devised  new 
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dishes  from  ingenious  recipes  of  their  own  creation.  Drawing  upon 
the  expertness  of  Mexican  vaqueros,  the  Texas  cowpokes  learned  the 
art  of  riding,  roping  and  trailing.  This  was  not  a  game  to  be  followed 
by  softies  and  pikers.  It  called  for  the  very  best  in  physical  prowess  and 
near  perfection  in  the  wielding  of  the  lariat,  the  spur  and  even  the 
vocal  chords. 

I  woke  up  one  morning  on  the  old  Chisholm  Trail, 

Rope  in  my  hand  and  a  cow  by  the  tail. 

Feet  in  the  stirrups  and  seat  in  the  saddle, 

I  hunted  and  rattled  with  them  Longhorn  cattle. 

“Get  along  little  dogies’’  captured  the  imagination  of  the  young 
hopefuls  and  the  oldsters  as  well.  Amid  wind,  dust  or  rain,  the  mile- 
long  trails  of  bawling  Longhorns  were  on  the  march  as  they  were  ca¬ 
joled,  coaxed,  and  all  but  hypnotized  by  the  chanting,  whistling 
cowboys. 

What  keeps  the  herd  from  running, 

Stampeding  far  and  wide? 

The  cowboy’s  long,  low  whistle, 

And  singing  by  their  side. 

Among  the  leading  drovers  of  that  tempestuous  trail  driving  era 
were  the  Snyder  Bros  —  Dudley  IT  and  John  W.,  from  Brushy  Creek, 
near  Round  Rock.  During  the  war  they  had  been  major  beef  sup¬ 
pliers  for  the  Confederacy.  Tens  of  thousands  of  their  brand  were 
moved  up  the  Chisholm  Trail  and  also  over  the  Loving-Goodnight 
Trail  that  led  to  New  Mexico.  In  1869  they  had  gathered  a  herd  from 
the  Llano  river  country  above  Mason  which  was  trailed  west  to  New 
Mexico  where  they  sold  at  Fort  Union  at  a  premium  price  of  $35. 
But  their  chief  fame  was  associated  with  the  Chisholm  route.  As  early 
as  the  spring  of  1870  they  took  5,000  cattle  to  Kansas,  and  some  of 
their  herds  were  routed  to  Cheyenne. 

Col.  Dudley  H.  Snyder,  born  in  Mississippi  in  1833,  was  described 
by  Bard  as  “Tall  and  black  haired  —  a  shrewd  cowman  and  a  veteran 
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drover.  A  strict  Methodist,  he  did  not  allow  his  cowhands  to  drink 
whiskey,  play  cards,  or  swear  in  his  presence.” 

###### 

Fresh  from  the  buffalo  range,  young  17-year-old  Jobe  Fisher  was 
eager  to  straddle  a  horse  and  follow  a  herd  up  the  trail.  Already  an 
accomplished  cowboy,  he  wanted  to  show  his  mettle  and  make  a  good 
hand  his  boss  would  be  proud  of.  He  had  pleased  every  man  he  had 
worked  for,  and  he  longed  for  this  opportunity  to  prove  his  worth 
among  the  most  hardened  veterans  of  the  trail. 

Here  in  his  own  words,  more  than  60  years  later,  he  fills  in  the 
details  of  his  experiences  with  one  of  the  Snyder  herd  movements  to 
Cheyenne: 

‘‘In  April  of  1876,  I  went  to  Burnet  and  got  on  a  wagon  and 
from  there  went  to  Round  Rock  to  join  the  outfit.  Dick  Arnett  was 
the  Boss  for  Snyder  Brothers,  and  he  was  the  greatest  Boss  that  was 
ever  on  the  trail.  He  could  talk  Spanish  better  than  the  Mexicans 
could. 

‘‘At  Round  Rock  we  got  our  mounts,  all  corn-fed  for  the  trail. 
There  were  several  of  us.  Alex  Molin,  an  old  slave,  was  the  cook. 
John  Mouldin,  John  Arnett,  Andy  Marcus,  Jim  Stanley,  John  Nance, 
Frank  Rollins  (the  boss  wrangler),  Tom  Gillespie  (who  later  lived 
for  a  long  time  at  Sonora),  and  others  making  up  about  ten  men,  went 
on  that  drive.  Dud,  Tom  and  John  Snyder  owned  the  outfit. 

‘‘From  Round  Rock  we  went  up  12  miles  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Colorado  River  from  Eagle  Lake.  There  we  camped  at  some  big 
pens.  I  have  seen  stampedes  in  pens  at  night.  The  next  day  we  would 
drag  lots  of  cattle  out  of  the  mud,  where  they  had  been  trampled  to 
death.  It  rained  all  the  time  I  was  there,  and  was  never  dry. 

‘‘The  Snyders  were  buying  150,000  cattle  from  the  Galveston 
Cattle  Company.  They  were  delivered  on  the  south  side  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  River.  There  we  would  brand  one  day,  and  then  put  them  across 
the  river  —  usually  swim  them  across.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with 
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gathering  the  cattle.  We  branded  them  as  they  were  delivered  by  the 
Galveston  Cattle  Company. 

“As  a  herd  would  be  made  up,  they  were  tallied  up  to  2600  head, 
and  that  herd  would  start  up  the  trail.  Then  when  another  2600  head 
had  been  received,  branded  and  tallied,  another  herd  would  start. 
Hamilton’s  herd  was  ahead  of  ours. 

“The  first  real  trail  stampede  I  ever  witnessed  was  in  Hamilton's 
herd.  It  was  night  time  and  raining.  It-  sounded  like  thunder,  and 
the  whole  earth  seemed  to  shake.  I  could  hear  them  hit  little  lakes 
of  water  and  hear  the  water  splash.  And  I  could  hear  the  cowboys 
hollering  and  yelling  at  them  while  the  cattle  were  bawling  and 
roaring. 

“Most  of  the  herds  were  a  few  days  between  each  other.  We  stop¬ 
ped  with  our  herd  at  Snyder’s  pens  between  Round  Rock  and  Taylor, 
and  there  the  herd  was  cleaned  up.  John  Snyder  handled  that.  All 
bull  yearlings  were  castrated;  and  then  put  back  on  the  trail.  Some  of 
them  were  poor  and  sore,  and  I  remember  15  of  them  died  one 
night  from  this.  We  lost  a  lot  of  cattle  that  way.  As  we  drove  through 
the  brush  toward  prairie  country,  I  yelled  so  much  my  throat  got  so 
sore  I  could  not  be  heard  above  a  whisper.  I  was  always  called  ‘the 
Judge’.” 

Despite  the  hardships,  the  trail  drivers  were  a  cpre-free  lot.  In 
one  way  of  speaking,  they  were  having  a  ball.  It  was  the  thrill  of  the 
open  spaces,  the  smell  of  cattle,  the  clanking  of  hooves,  the  bawling 
of  dogies,  the  stampedes,  the  mass  movement  of  thousands  of  Texas 
Longhorns  on  their  way  to  market. 


Wild  Stampede 

“Andy  Marcus  and  I  were  the  wildest  riders  on  the  stampedes,” 
my  father  said.  “Stampedes  didn’t  amount  to  much  on  clear  nights. 
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But  when  it  was  thundering  and  the  lightning  flashed,  the  stage  was 
always  set  for  stampedes. 

“I  remember  one  dark,  rainy  night  when  John  Arnett  had  left 
and  a  man  named  King  was  in  charge.  We  were  close  to  Georgetown. 
Andy  and  I  were  riding  herd  that  night.  The  lightning  was  flashing, 
and  we  could  see  the  cattle  were  restless  and  stringing  out.  I  said  to 
Andy,  ‘They’re  on  the  go,  Andy!’  By  that  time  the  whole  world  was 
roaring  and  it  was  so  dark  you  couldn’t  see  your  hand  before  you 
without  lightning.  I  ran  a  mile  and  held  up  the  lead.  Andy  always 
buckled  his  leggings  at  the  top  and  never  hooked  or  buttoned  them, 
and  I  heard  him  coming  with  his  leggings  flopping.  He  ran  right  into 
the  head  of  the  herd  and  yelled.  He  didn’t  know  I  was  already  there 
and  had  headed  them. 

“The  cattle  then  ran  in  an  ‘L’,  and  we  held  them  up  again.  The 
stampede  soon  ended. 

“After  a  stampede  the  cows  would  lay  down  and  chew  their  cuds 
and  groan.  We  had  half  the  herd,  and  soon  all  the  boys  but  one  came 
in  and  George  King  said,  ‘We’ll  turn  the  damn  outfit  loose  and  go  in, 
as  we  have  got  to  round  up  in  the  morning  anyhow.’ 

“Guided  by  a  lighted  lantern  at  the  chuck  wagon,  the  cowboys 
made  their  way  to  camp.  The  next  morning  we  rounded  up  and  were 
missing  only  40  head.  We  found  them  and  200  more  than  we  were 
supposed  to  have.  Arnett  came  back  to  camp  that  night.” 

Herd  Moves  North 

Details  of  a  trail  operation  were  recalled. 

“The  Boss  would  furnish  his  own  horse,  and  he  always  rode  the 
very  best  that  could  be  had.  The  Snyders  had  bought  600  Spanish 
horses.  They  were  held  at  Eagle  Lake,  and  we  didn’t  get  our  pick 
from  the  bunch.  They  had  already  been  picked  over.  The  Boss  would 
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rope  the  first  horse  that  turned  his  head  toward  him  from  the  bunch, 
and  that’s  the  way  they  were  picked. 

“At  night  the  riders  would  take  it  turn  about,  riding  herd.  We 
would  ride  ’round  and  ’round,  all  night.  We  did  this  on  a  two-hour 
shift,  but  when  there  was  a  stampede  all  the  men  would  be  called 
out.  Every  night  horses  would  be  kept  saddled  and  staked,  ready 
for  an  emergency. 

“We  trailed  east  of  Georgetown,  by  way  of  Salado,  Belton,  Waco, 
and  on  to  Ft.  Worth.  The  old  Chisholm  Trail  was  one-half  mile  wide, 
and  more  in  places.  I  remember  as  we  passed  through  Ft.  Worth,  the 
Trinity  bottom  had  dance  halls,  and  beer  dives  were  thick.  Cheyenne 
and  Dodge  City  didn’t  have  anything  on  Ft.  Worth.  It  was  then  the 
cow  center  of  Texas,  and  it  was  as  wild  as  wild  could  be.  One  or  two 
men  were  killed  there  nearly  every  night,  we  were  told. 

“Our  trail  crossed  Red  River  at  Red  River  Station.  The  river 
was  up,  and  we  laid  over  for  three  days  for  it  to  run  down.  The  Boss 
didn’t  know  how  to  swim  cattle.  He  would  try  to  break  them  up  as 
they  milled  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  I  swam  in  that  river  all  day 
long.  John  Young’s  Mexican  herd  crossed  below  us  during  the  time. 
They  were  strung  out,  as  they  should  be,  and  he  had  no  trouble.  He 
knew  how  to  swim  cattle. 

“Lots  of  our  cattle  drowned.  We  were  told  that  four  days  before 
that,  the  Boss  of  an  outfit  that  was  crossing  called  for  a  volunteer  to 
go  in  and  lead  the  herd  across.  A  man  went  in  and  was  drowned. 
Another  went  in  to  rescue  him,  and  he  drowned.  They  lost  about  half 
of  the  herd.  They  had  tried  to  cross  when  the  river  was  too  high. 

“I  had  a  close  call  myself.  My  horse  gave  out,  and  the  Boss  told 
me  to  go  across  and  help  keep  the  cattle  from  bogging  down  on  the 
other  side.  I  swam  half  way,  and  my  horse  gave  out.  The  boys  all 
yelled,  ‘Hold  up  his  head!  Hold  up  his  head!’  I  kept  his  head  up  until 
the  Boss  got  there  and  handed  me  a  rope.  He  pulled  me  out  with 
the  horse,  and  we  then  laid  the  horse  down  hill,  and  water  seemed  to 
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run  out  of  him.  Anyhow,  he  revived,  and  I  got  back  on  and  rode  on. 
We  lost  only  80  or  40  head  of  cattle,  but  it  was  a  miracle  we  didn’t 
lose  more. 

“We  trailed  through  the  Comanche  Nation  and  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  then  crossed  the  Washita  River.  It  was  up.  We  made  rafts  to 
cross  the  wagons  on.  We  had  no  trouble  crossing  the  Plattes,  and  then 
we  headed  to  Cheyenne.  Our  trail  took  us  through  Dodge  City. 

A  Shooting  Scrape 

While  trailing  through  Kansas,  my  father  ran  into  plenty  of 
trouble. 

“Near  Buffalo,  Kansas,  I  shot  Frank  Myrick,”  he  recalled.  “He 
was  a  big  man,  and  was  22  years  of  age.  He  had  been  hired  at  Ft. 
Worth.  The  Boss  didn’t  want  to  hire  him,  but  I  told  him,  ‘He’s  a 
better  hand  than  Jim  Stanley,’  who  had  quit  and  gone  home. 

“Along  the  trail  I  had  picked  up  some  wild  plums,  and  Myrick 
rode  by  and  told  me  not  to  pick  any  more  and  made  other  slighting 
remarks  to  me,  just  why  I  didn’t  know  because  I  had  never  crossed 
him  in  any  way.  I  told  him  then  he  was  big  enough  to  lick  me,  but 
that  he  had  better  not  try  it.  He  threatened  to  whip  me.  I  felt  that  I 
had  been  responsible  for  the  Boss  hiring  him.  I  had  told  the  Boss 
this  man  helped  me  run  herd  one  night.  On  my  recommendation  he 
was  hired  and  made  a  full-time  member  of  the  crew. 

“After  we  left  Buffalo  we  watered  and  were  to  make  a  ‘night 
drive,’  as  it  was  40  miles  to  the  next  trail  water.  After  we  were  about 
six  miles  from  Buffalo,  and  less  than  a  mile  from  Cat  Fish  Creek,  we 
drove  out  to  eat  supper.  It  was  about  an  hour  before  sundown.  The 
wagon  pulled  off  the  trail  to  prepare  supper,  and  the  cattle  had  been 
thrown  off  the  trail,  too,  to  hold  until  one  shift  of  men  could  eat 
supper.  They  would  then  relieve  the  others,  and  while  the  other  shift 
ate,  the  cattle  would  be  drifted  back  on  the  trail. 
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“I  was  on  herd  and  Myrick  was  going  to  camp  to  eat,  being  on  a 
different  shift.  The  boys  who  were  to  eat  first  were  bunching  for  the 
wagon  to  stop  and  to  change  horses.  The  wagon  was  just  pulling  in 
to  camp. 

“Myrick  and  I  had  had  a  little  spat  the  night  before  when  I  woke 
him  up  to  relieve  me  on  herd,  as  was  my  duty.  He  claimed  it  was 
‘another  old  sooner  relief,’  meaning  I  was  too  early.  I  told  him  I 
would  wake  him  no  more  after  that.  I  told  George  Kino-  our  im- 
mediate  Boss,  about  the  incident.  He  said  he  would  see  about  it,  and 
for  me  to  continue  to  wake  Myrick  up  as  I  had  been  doing  —  there 
would  be  nothing  said  the  next  time. 

“George  King  was  an  ex-Ranger  and  a  fearless  and  respected  man. 
Later  in  the  day,  Myrick  told  me,  ‘Let’s  get  along,’  and  I  said,  ‘Just 
up  to  you,  Frank;’  but  I  told  him  never  to  try  to  whip  me  as  he  had 
threatened  to  do  before. 

“Tom  Gillespie  had  some  pills  of  mine.  I  rode  out  and  got  them 
from  him  and  rode  back  by  the  boys.  As  I  did  so,  I  wise-cracked, 
‘Guess  I’ll  get  well  now;  I’ve  got  my  pills!’  At  about  that  point  Frank 
Myrick  rode  by  and  stopped  me.  I  told  him  to  leave  me  alone.  He 
whirled  and  galloped  down  to  the  wagon  and  got  John  Mouldin’s 
.45  pistol.  He  told  the  cook  he  wanted  to  kill  a  rattlesnake  with  it. 

“I  waited  for  him  to  come  back,  as  I  knew  what  he  went  to  the 
wagon  for.  So,  as  he  came  back  with  the  pistol  (riding  in  a  gallop), 
I  got  off  my  horse  when  he  was  about  20  or  30  steps  from  me.  He 
jumped  off  his  horse,  which  seemed  to  sense  trouble  because  he  broke 
loose  from  Frank  and  ran  off.  As  he  got  off  the  horse,  he  was  waving 
the  pistol  in  his  hand.  He  had  gone  about  300  yards  to  the  wagon 
for  it. 

“As  soon  as  he  got  off  the  horse  with  the  gun  in  his  hand,  pointing 
it  toward  me,  I  let  him  have  it.  When  I  shot  he  fell,  and  his  gun, 
cocked,  fell  to  the  ground.  I  had  felt  that  when  he  left  the  horse  it 
would  be  a  fight  to  the  finish  and  I  had  figured  I  would  either  kill 
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him  or  get  killed;  and  I  wasn’t  aiming  to  get  killed.  As  I  fired,  my 
horse  tried  to  get  loose. 

“Myrick  called  out  to  me,  ‘Please  don’t  shoot  again;  I’m  through.’ 

I  had  my  gun  cocked  and  ready  to  repeat,  but  I  didn’t  want  to  shoot 
a  man  without  a  gun;  when  he  said,  ‘Don’t  shoot  again,’  I  was  more 
than  glad  it  was  over.  I  would  judge  I  was  from  15  to  25  steps  from 
him  when  I  fired  the  shot. 

“The  shift  boys  who  had  gathered  to  eat  supper  were  bunched,  all 
watching  the  fight.  Tom  Gillespie  said,  ‘We  better  stop  them,  boys,’ 
but  (  ieorge  King  said,  ‘Let  them  fight,’  so  I  was  told  later. 

“After  the  shooting  I  rode  off  to  the  cattle  as  I  had  started  to  do 
when  Myrick  stopped  me.  Several  of  the  boys  came  out  to  pick  him 
up.  I  didn’t  know  how  badly  he  was  hurt.  In  a  little  while  the  Boss, 
Dick  Arnett,  rode  up  to  me  and  said,  ‘if  you  want  to  leave,  you  can 
have  ‘Old  Henry,’  meaning  a  fine  horse  he  was  riding.  I  replied,  ‘I 
guess  not.’ 

“As  I  sat  on  my  horse  I  could  see  the  camp,  several  hundred  yards 
below.  I  saw  two  men  ride  off  in  a  gallop  toward  Buffalo.  I  thought 
they  were  going  for  officers.  The  Boss  had  told  me  he  would  go  on 
down  to  camp  and  investigate  and  see  how  badly  Frank  was  hurt.  If 
he  thought  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  leave  he  would  bring  Old 
Henry  out  to  me.  But  I  was  not  figuring  on  leaving. 

“Then  a  man  rode  up  with  my  relief  horse;  he  told  me  Myrick 
was  not  badly  hurt,  just  a  broken  leg.  I  felt  much  relieved  to  learn  it 
was  no  worse  than  that.  The  leg  was  broken  between  the  knee  and 
the  hip.  He  said  for  me  to  go  on  down  to  supper  if  I  wanted  anything. 
I  declined.  I  wasn’t  hungry. 

“In  a  few  minutes  the  herd  was  in  full  swing,  and  the  incident 
was  soon  forgotten  by  the  cowboys.  I  learned  the  two  boys  who  had 
left  camp  had  gone  to  a  ranch  nearby  to  get  a  wagon  to  take  Myrick 
to  a  ranch  house.  They  did  that,  but  coiddn’t  get  a  doctor.  The  break 
was  set;  it  healed  as  he  lay  there  without  medical  attention.  I  was 
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told  later  his  leg  was  twisted  quite  a  bit  by  the  time  it  was  fully 
healed. 

“On  coming  back  to  Texas,  the  railroad  came  through  Buffalo. 
While  the  train  was  stopped  there,  Dud  Snyder  came  through  the  car 
and  took  up  a  collection  to  pay  Frank  Myrick’s  back  expenses,  as  he 
owed  a  little  money  at  home  or  somewhere.  Most  of  the  boys  put  in 
$10  each,  but  when  he  came  to  me  1  gave  a  $10  bill  and  a  $5  bill. 

“About  two  years  later  Myrick  wrote  me  a  nice  letter.  He  told 
me  he  was  in  the  ‘wrong,’  that  I  was  right,  and  said  he  was  then  a 
bartender  in  Buffalo.  He  invited  me  to  come  by  and  see  him  if  I 
ever  made  that  trip  again.” 


End  of  the  Trail 

Following  the  shooting  incident,  the  herd  moved  on  toward 
Cheyenne.  When  a  few  miles  from  destination  there  was  a  lot  of 
shaping  up  to  do. 

“First,  we  cut  out  a  grade  to  deliver  to  Ilaff’s  and  another  grade 
to  somebody  else,  and  the  rest  of  them  went  to  Brunson  of  Montana. 
John  Knight  was  Boss  for  Brunson.  This  delivery  was  20  miles  below 
Cheyenne.  After  delivery  we  all  went  to  Cheyenne  in  a  wagon.  All 
who  wanted  to  stay  were  offered  jobs  by  Brunson’s  outfiit. 

“Both  Dodge  City  and  Cheyenne  were  ‘speculating  towns.’  Li¬ 
quor  and  women  and  shooting  were  plentiful.  Everybody  carried  his 
six  shooter.  At  Cheyenne  we  were  all  paid  off.  I  got  $30  a  month  and 
a  $10  bonus  and  $10  for  furnishing  my  own  saddle  for  the  trip.  I  got 
pay  for  five  months.  We  had  been  on  the  trail  only  about  four  months, 
but  I  had  worked  awhile  before  the  herd  got  started. 

“We  caught  the  train  the  next  day.  The  fare  to  Round  Rock  was 
$32.  It  was  an  immigrant  train,  half-fare.  We  had  to  go  to  Denver, 
where  we  got  the  immigrant  tickets.  A  railway  spur  ran  up  to  Chey¬ 
enne.  We  stayed  in  Denver  one  night.  We  started  out  to  see  the  sights, 
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but  the  boots  I  had  bought  in  Cheyenne  were  too  small,  and  I  had  to 
leave  the  boys  and  go  to  bed.  Denver  was  by  far  the  biggest  city  I 
had  ever  seen. 

“I  had  turned  down  a  job  driving  a  freight  wagon  at  $40  a  month, 
which  was  offered  to  me  at  Cheyenne. 

“In  those  frontier  towns,  the  cowboys  would  blow  in  lots  of  their 
money  in  gambling  dens  and  in  dance  halls.  There  were  some  big 
theaters  in  Cheyenne  and  lots  of  girls.  But  I  held  on  to  my  money.  It 
was  too  hard  to  get  hold  of,  and  I  wanted  to  take  that  money  back 
home  with  me.’’ 


Jobe  and  Rhoda  are  Married 


After  the  trip  to  Cheyenne,  my  father  continued  to  work  with 
cow  outfits,  and  was  in  demand.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
employment,  but  his  work  was  confined  to  the  area  of  his  home  in 
Llano  County.  Bud  Crockett  was  then  living  in  a  log  house  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Llano  River  in  the  Kingsland  community  of  Llano 
County.  Crockett  was  a  cousin  of  my  mother’s.  My  mother  was  then 
spending  most  of  her  time  at  the  Bate  Berry  home  in  Mason  County, 
but  she  would  come  to  the  Crockett  place  and  spend  some  time  with 
her  kinsman.  Crockett  had  married  Annie  Fisher,  my  father’s  oldest 
sister.  Doke  Long,  son  of  Jack  Long,  who  ranched  about  three  miles 
up  the  river  from  the  Fishers,  married  Molly,  another  Fisher  girl.  A 
third  sister,  Mead,  married  Sam  H.  Weatherford  in  Llano  on  October 
2,  1882  —  a  few  years  later.  After  bearing  one  child  she  died. 

While  visiting  the  Crocketts  my  mother  was  introduced  by  them 
to  Jobe  Fisher,  and  on  February  5,  1881  they  were  united  in  marriage. 
He  was  23  and  she  was  almost  seventeen. 

A  new  picket  house  was  built  on  the  Fisher  land  overlooking  the 
Llano  River.  The  community  was  then  dominated  by  the  Fishers, 
Longs  and  Crocketts.  The  house  was  a  typical  frontier  structure,  with 
dirt  floor,  a  chimney  and  homemade  furnishings.  Four  children  were 
born  there  —  Rosa  and  Allen,  both  of  whom  died  during  infancy; 
Lula,  and  William  King,  the  latter  born  in  1886. 

After  marriage  my  father  was  a  very  busy  man,  as  was  his  nature. 
He  never  wasted  time  or  money.  Swine  did  well  on  the  acorn  masts 
and  he  was  soon  engaged  rather  extensively  in  the  hog  business.  He 
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bousrht  the  mark  from  what  was  left  of  the  Allen  Clark  estate  in  Wil- 
liamson  County.  Hogs  were  slaughtered  and  sold  for  meat.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  what  they  called  their  “start”  in  life. 

My  brother  Wiley  told  me  my  father  once  took  him.  years  later, 
back  to  the  site  of  that  old  log  house  and  tried  to  point  out  where 
Grandfather  Fisher  had  lived,  which  was  nearby. 

“I  could  take  you  down  there  in  the  brush  and  trees,”  he  said 
as  they  stood  on  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  Llano,  “and  show 
you  where  my  sisters  and  I  played  together  as  kids.” 

During  those  first  years  of  married  life  a  severe  drouth  developed, 
and  the  cattle  and  hog  business  was  anything  but  good.  King  recalls 
that  the  family  later  spoke  of  the  dry  times  when  “the  river  quit  run¬ 
ning,”  and  “they  couldn’t  get  to  the  river  for  dead  cattle.” 

My  brother  King  remembers  an  exciting  experience  while  living 
in  that  log  house,  even  though  he  was  then  a  very  small  child. 

“One  day  Mama  rode  on  horseback  across  the  river  to  Uncle 
Bud’s,  carrying  Lula  and  me  on  the  horse  with  her.  It  began  raining 
again  while  we  were  over  there,  and  the  river  was  already  full  and  up 
a  little.  When  we  started  back  the  river  was  out  of  its  banks,  but  that 
didn’t  seem  to  bother  Mama  much.  She  just  reined  the  horse  out  into 
the  swollen  stream.  He  took  to  the  water  and  swam  across,  with  us 
two  kids  clinging  on  with  Mama.” 


To  New  Mexico  -  -  -  and  Back 

The  drouth  proved  to  be  too  much  for  my  father  to  bear.  In 
those  days  settlers  were  intrigued  by  stories  of  greener  fields  beyond 
the  western  hills  —  of  homesteading  in  a  land  of  milk  and  honey.  The 
pioneering  urge  was  an  obstinate,  nagging  one,  and  Jobe  Fisher  fell 
victim  to  the  dreaming,  haunting  spirit  that  beckoned  him  to  “come 
and  take.” 

Travelers  had  told  him  of  good  grass  and  new  land  in  Kerr 
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County,  only  a  hundred  miles  away.  Joined  by  the  Doke  Longs, 
Bud  Crocketts,  Frank  Clark,  and  my  Grandfather  and  Grandmother 
Fisher,  my  father  led  the  way. 

At  first  they  drifted  their  cattle  to  Kerr  County.  But  conditions 
there  were  not  to  their  liking,  and  after  a  few  months  (during  which 
time  they  met  up  with  the  A.  M.  Reese  family  who  were  later  to  be¬ 
come  their  neighbors  on  Red  Creek  in  Kimble  County),  they  turned 
their  cattle  and  wagons  westward,  heading  for  New  Mexico. 

That  move  undoubtedly  proved  to  be  the  biggest  mistake  my 
father  ever  made.  It  was  indeed  a  long  and  arduous  journey,  beset  with 
many  delays  and  frustrations.  Every  wagon  was  equipped  with  the 
bare  necessities  of  life  —  the  inevitable  Dutch  oven,  frying  pans, 
buckets  of  lard,  bacon,  dried  meat,  sacks  of  flour,  potatoes  and  beans. 
Every  wagon  had  its  dust-covered  lanterns,  supplied  from  gallon  cans 
of  kerosene,  each  with  a  shriveled  Irish  potato  impaled  on  its  spout. 

The  incessant  creakings  of  the  wagons,  the  jingling  of  trace  chains, 
and  the  grunting  of  mules  and  panting  of  overdriven  horses  as  they 
towed  their  burdensome  loads  along  the  pioneering  trails,  were  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  westward  trek. 

Water  holes  or  streams  were  sought  for  camping  sites.  Bed  rolls 
and  an  occasional  feather  mattress  were  put  to  use,  as  camp  fires  were 
built,  the  teams  were  fed,  and  food  was  cooked  on  the  hot  coals.  The 
teams  were  staked  out  or  hobbled,  and  grain  was  fed  in  morrals  — 
a  feed  bag  made  of  leather  or  heavy  gunnysack  which  was  pulled  up 
over  the  animal’s  nose  and  buckled  behind  his  ears  over  the  top  of 
his  head. 

One  incident  that  was  kept  alive  for  many  years  related  to  a  time 
when  Grandfather  Fisher  was  directed  to  leave  the  trail  with  the  wagon 
he  was  driving  and  stop  at  a  town  a  few  miles  away  to  obtain  some 
needed  supplies,  then  intercept  the  wagon  train  further  along  the 
route.  He  did  as  commanded,  but  when  he  sought  a  trail  from  the 
town  that  would  lead  him  toward  a  rendezvous  with  the  caravan,  he 
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became  confused  and  worried.  It  was  getting  late  in  the  day  and  the 
weather  was  bad.  He  asked  a  man  for  directions,  and  the  man  said, 
“Where  do  you  want  to  go?”  Almost  panic-stricken,  Grandfather, 
stamping  his  feet,  replied:  “Gol  durn  it,  I  don’t  know  where  in  the 
hell  I  want  to  go!” 

Upon  reaching  the  New  Mexico  border  with  their  herd  they  found 
a  quarantine  had  been  imposed  by  New  Mexico  against  Texas  cattle 
because  of  the  fever  tick.  So  for  days  there  was  an  accumulation  of 
prospective  homesteaders,  most  of  them  driving  a  bunch  of  cattle. 
Finally  they  were  permitted  to  move  on. 

They  settled,  at  least  temporarily,  in  the  shadow  of  the  Capitan 
Mountains.  That  was  in  the  late  eighties,  and  the  first  Winter  there 
proved  to  be  the  worst  in  recorded  history.  Mammoth  snow  banks 
concealed  the  bodies  of  hundreds  of  cattle  that  were  frozen  to  death. 
After  less  than  a  year  of  this,  Jobe  Fisher  became  convinced  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake.  When  he  made  the  announcement,  the  women 
celebrated  by  yelling,  singing,  and  “beating  frantically  on  dish  pans.” 
Bud  Crockett  moved  on  to  Lincoln  County,  New  Mexico,  and  Doke 
Long  decided  to  delay  for  awhile,  along  with  his  wife  and  three 
children  —  Cora,  Lewis  and  Lizzie.  But  after  a  year  or  two  of  lean 
pickings  the  Longs  loaded  up  and  headed  back  to  Llano  County  — 
poorer  but  much  wiser  for  the  ill-fated  venture. 

My  father  was  still  looking  for  new  country,  and  he  veered  north¬ 
ward  to  the  staked  plains  of  Texas  and  stopped  at  the  village  of  Plain- 
view.  There  he  pre-empted  some  land  and  spent  a  Winter.  But  the 
family  was  homesick  for  their  old  neighbors  and  friends,  and  so  they, 
accompanied  by  Frank  Clark  and  the  elder  Fishers,  began  the  move 
southeastward.  Their  land  rights  were  sold,  and  the  next  stop  was  in 
Mason  County  where  they  acquired  an  80-acre  tract  located  southwest 
of  Double  Knobs,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  county  seat. 

Back  in  Llano  County  the  Doke  Longs  settled  at  what  was  then 
called  Gainesville,  also  known  as  Buzzard  Roost,  in  the  Packsaddle 
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Mountain  community,  across  the  Llano  River  from  their  old  home. 
There  was  a  postoffice  and  a  school  there  at  the  time.  Later  they  moved 
across  the  river  and  settled  in  the  Kingsland  community,  which  be¬ 
came  their  permanent  home.  The  old  homestead  is  still  owned  by 
members  of  the  Long  family.  Doke  later  acquired  more  land,  and 
became  a  prominent  and  prosperous  ranchman. 


Twelve  Years  in  Mason 

After  unpacking  on  the  Mason  farm  plot,  the  Fishers  grubbed 
out  a  field  and  dug  in  for  a  determined  fight  to  make  a  living  and  take 
root.  They  just  managed  to  exist  for  about  three  years.  A  child, 
Robert  Wiley,  was  born  there  on  February  12,  1890. 

Then,  in  1893,  the  small  tract  was  sold  to  Bud  McWilliams  and 
a  320-acre  farm  was  purchased,  which  included  the  Knobs,  just  east 
of  which  an  old  house  stood.  It  was  occupied  and  enlarged.  The  move 
seemed  to  remove  a  straight-jacket.  Jobe  Fisher  sensed  a  feeling  of 
success,  with  more  opportunity  to  expand  and  make  a  few  dollars  he 
could  plow  back  into  more  land  and  livestock. 

Incidentally,  about  1910,  I  accompanied  my  parents  on  a  trip 
to  Mason  County  from  our  home  in  Kimble,  and  we  stopped  for  a 
brief  visit  with  the  Doyals  who  were  then  living  in  that  old  Double 
Knobs  ranch  house  —  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  it.  It  was  a  plain 
building,  with  a  front  porch  across  the  entire  east  exposure. 

By  that  time  my  father  had  acquired  about  300  head  of  cattle.  In 
addition  to  the  new  place  he  acquired,  he  purchased  more  and  leased 
additional  land  and  got  free  use  of  some.  The  farm  expanded  until 
some  300  acres  were  in  cultivation.  But  time  could  be  more  profitably 
spent  with  cattle,  and  the  land  —  all  but  20  acres  —  was  rented  to  cot¬ 
ton  planters.  Alex  Smart  and  John  and  J.  W.  Bishop  were  the  share¬ 
croppers.  Rainfall  was  normal  and  some  good  crops  were  raised.  Aside 
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from  his  desire  to  spend  more  time  tending  and  trading  cattle,  my 
father  had  become  a  bit  discouraged  with  the  advent  of  the  boll  weevil. 

The  year  1900  was  a  particularly  good  year  on  the  farm.  On  the 
20-acre  tract,  20  bales  of  cotton  were  raised  and  a  lot  of  watermelons. 
The  melons  were  taken  by  wagon  50  miles  to  Junction  where  my  father 
peddled  them,  along  with  a  supply  of  small  white  beans  which  were 
raised  in  quantity  on  the  Mason  farm. 

My  father  prospered,  thanks  to  good  rains,  the  family  labor  force, 
and  to  his  prowess  as  a  trader.  Farm  and  ranch  labor  was  available  for 
40  cents  per  day,  and  most  of  the  food  for  the  family  was  raised  in  the 
garden.  At  the  age  of  eight  my  brother  King  was  removed  from  school 
for  a  time  to  drive  a  team  and  help  put  in  one  of  the  first  crops  raised 
on  the  new  place. 

At  the  Knobs,  Lula,  King  and  Wiley  attended  the  one-teacher 
school,  less  than  a  half-mile  from  our  home.  Their  cousins  —  Mittie 
and  Blake  Wooten  —  also  attended,  as  did  scores  of  others  from  a  wide 
area.  Among  them  were  the  Woods  children  —  Arn,  Arvilla,  Mittie, 
Maggie  and  Bessie.  Ardelia,  Earl  and  Bill  Haynes  were  there.  Alto¬ 
gether,  85  youngsters  learned  their  three  “Rs”  at  that  Double  Knobs 
school  at  the  turn  of  the  centry.  Among  the  teachers  there  were  Miss 
Stella  Ponton,  Oscar  Hurley,  and  J.  J.  Hightower. 

JL  J/.  JL  JL  JL 

'TV'  VV~  '7V'  TV*  '7V'  •7V' 

Jobe  Fisher  was  a  very  frugal  man,  although  he  was  not  one  who 
would  “skin  a  flea  for  its  hide  and  tallow.”  He  was  a  disciplinarian 
and  a  hard  taskmaster.  He  tolerated  no  foolishness.  Every  child  put  in 
full  time  in  the  field  or  on  the  range  when  they  were  not  in  school. 
The  late  E.  Lehmberg  of  Mason  told  me  in  1960,  shortly  before  his 
death,  that  he  bought  cotton  from  my  father.  He  said  on  one  occasion 
in  1896  he  offered  4 y8  cents  per  pound  for  some  cotton.  Papa  wanted 
414  cents,  and  when  he  couldn’t  get  it,  he  drove  to  Llano  —  35  miles 
away  —  to  seek  a  higher  price.  Lehmberg  had  told  him  the  offer  was 
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good  until  noon  of  the  following  day.  The  price  at  Llano  was  only 
4y4  cents,  and  so  the  cotton  was  freighted  all  the  way  back  to  Mason 
and  the  original  offer  was  accepted. 

Lehmberg  was  very  fond  of  my  father.  He  talked  with  me  re¬ 
peatedly  about  him  and  the  dealings  he  had  with  him  when  he  lived 
in  Mason  County.  The  respect  was  mutual.  My  father  always  held 
Lehmberg  in  the  highest  esteem.  The  Mason  merchant  told  me  that 
every  year  my  father  would  come  into  the  store  and  buy  a  black 
Stetson  hat  with  a  four-inch  brim,  for  which  he  would  pay  six  dollars. 

Papa  was  always  seeking  ways  to  make  extra  money.  He  was  a  good 
trader,  always  conservative  and  close  in  figuring  profit  margins. 

About  1895  he  and  Wilce  Wooten  (who  ranched  nearby)  went 
to  East  Texas  and  traded  some  horses  for  cattle.  In  fact,  they  made 
about  three  similar  trips.  The  trips  required  about  one  month.  They 
would  bring  back  some  three  or  four  hundred  head  of  cattle.  Dolph 
Cobb  made  the  trips  with  them.  He  was  an  expert  bronco  rider  and 
horse  wrangler.  The  cattle  they  traded  for  were  mixed  —  all  colors 
and  grades.  On  each  trip  they  took  a  bunch  of  horses  which  they  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  Mason  area,  including  a  large  bunch  of  wild  broncs  from 
the  father  of  A1  Bannowsky.  Mittie  Jenkins  recalls  that  on  one  of  the 
trips  they  returned  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  wagon,  along  with 
cattle. 

All  in  all,  the  results  of  these  ventures  were  quite  profitable. 

About  that  time,  my  father  made  a  trip  to  Georgetown  where  he 
got  some  money  as  a  part  of  a  final  settlement  of  the  Allen  Clark 
estate. 

Supplementing  the  family’s  meager  bank  account  and  invest¬ 
ments,  the  land  acquired  at  Plainview  had  been  sold.  The  money  for 
that  was  paid  in  gold. 

###### 

My  Grandfather  Fisher  lived  near  the  Jobe  Fishers  in  the  Double 
Knobs  neighborhood,  where  they  had  acquired  a  small  farm.  A  right 
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interesting  incident  happened  one  night,  occasioned  by  the  elder 
Fisher  being  stung  by  a  spider.  My  brother  Wiley  gives  this  account 
of  the  event: 

“Grandpa  lived  about  one  mile  from  us.  Some  of  us  would  go 
over  to  his  house  every  night  to  sit  up  with  him,  and  on  our  return 
we  would  frequently  pick  up  armloads  of  stove  wood  along  the  trail. 
There  were  times  when  Mama  would  take  all  of  us  kids  with  her. 
Grandpa  was  badly  swollen  and  was  suffering  from  that  sting. 

“One  night  we  all  went  over  there,  and  Mama  left  a  pan  of  water 
on  the  floor,  just  inside  a  window  in  our  house.  She  locked  the  doors, 
which  didn’t  mean  anything  because  the  windows  were  not  barred. 
That  night  we  decided  to  spend  the  night  at  Grandpa’s.  King  and 
I  slept  on  a  pallet. 

During  the  night  I  got  up  and  walked  in  my  sleep  all  the  way 
back  to  our  house  —  one  mile.  There  were  lots  of  grass  burrs,  and  I 
was  barefooted.  Why  this  didn’t  wake  me  up,  I’ll  never  know.  As  we 
were  in  the  habit  of  doing,  I  picked  up  an  armful  of  wood  along  the 
way,  but  the  grass  burrs  got  to  hurting  my  feet,  and  I  dropped  the 
load  of  wood  just  before  I  got  to  the  house. 

“When  I  got  there,  I  crawled  in  through  a  window,  put  one  foot 
into  the  pan  of  water  that  Mama  had  left,  and  that  woke  me  up!  I 
then  walked  back  to  Grandpa’s. 

“The  next  morning  Mama  was  mystified  about  the  water  being 
turned  over.  I  tried  to  explain  to  her  what  had  happened.  She  didn’t 
believe  me  until  I  took  her  down  the  trail  and  showed  her  where  I 
had  dumped  the  armful  of  wood. 

“I  have  heard  of  sleep-walkers,  and  some  of  the  stories  about  them 
sound  fantastic.  But  I  know  one  thing  —  if  you  had  seen  me  walking 
that  mile  that  night  back  to  our  house  from  Grandpa’s,  you  would 
have  seen  a  dream  walking.” 

While  living  at  the  Double  Knobs,  the  Fishers  either  by  corres- 
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pondence  or  personal  visits  kept  in  touch  with  their  close  relatives. 
Both  Greenleaf  and  Frank  Clark  acquired  farms  across  the  public 
road  to  the  north  of  Double  Knobs.  My  sister,  Lula,  recalls  occasions 
when  Uncle  Allen  Bradberry  and  his  family,  including  their  four 
children  —  Lonza,  Levi,  Alice  and  Laura,  spent  some  nights  with 
them.  One  occasion  Wiley  recalls,  the  Fisher  family  went  by  wagon 
to  spend  a  night  with  Hezzie  Clark  and  family,  then  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  Camp  San  Saba.  Clark  was  a  surviving  brother  of  J.  Allen 
Clark,  and  had  several  children  at  the  time. 

As  was  the  custom  of  the  times,  it  was  quite  common  for  travelers, 
even  strangers,  to  be  put  up  for  the  night  if  they  happened  along  in 
the  evening.  And  such  drops-ins  were  not  infrequent.  Lula  tells  of  one 
time  when  aristocratic  Charles  Bierschwale  of  Mason,  a  highly  re¬ 
spected  friend,  spent  a  night  with  the  family.  Upon  taking  leave  the 
next  morning,  he  bowed  and  in  a  show  of  grace  and  chivalry,  said  to 
my  mother:  “Mrs.  Fisher,  I  will  bid  you  good  day,  and  for  your  hos¬ 
pitality,  I  thank  you!’’ 

****** 

Another  incident  that  will  be  long  remembered  was  the  night 
Millege  Doyal  shot  into  the  Fisher’s  Double  Knobs  home.  He  was  a 
young  man,  and  a  day  or  two  before  the  shooting  took  place,  my 
father  had  lectured  him  and  some  others  for  roping  some  calves  on 
the  place  —  a  sporting  pastime.  Apparently  miffed  at  this,  Millege 
concealed  himself  in  our  corn  crib,  determined  to  vent  his  feelings 
with  his  gun.  It  was  surmised  that  he  expected  Papa  to  come  to  the 
crib  for  corn,  but  he  did  not.  Instead,  after  dark,  King  and  Wiley 
unsaddled  their  horses  and  were  about  to  feed  them  when  King  heard 
a  movement  inside  and  detected  a  strong  odor  of  whiskey.  The  two 
boys  hurriedly  left  the  corral  and  made  their  way  to  the  house.  They 
feared  that  if  they  told  my  father  about  it  he  would  discount  their 
story  and  accuse  them  of  being  afraid  in  the  dark.  That  might  bring 
stern  disciplinary  action.  So  as  they  were  whispering  to  Mama  what 
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they  had  discovered,  three  shots  rang  out,  amid  crashing  glass  and  the 
thud  of  bullets  striking  wood.  Papa  grabbed  his  pistol  and  rushed 
out  the  back  way,  released  a  biting  dog  called  Snip,  and  urged  him 
to  pursue  the  culprit  in  the  direction  of  the  barn.  Although  Snip  had 
been  a  bane  to  itinerant  pedestrians  who  came  along  the  nearby  road 
—  which  accounted  for  his  being  chained  in  the  yard  —  he  showed 
no  interest  whatever  that  night  in  chasing  Millege. 

The  next  day  Doyal’s  trail  was  picked  up  and  followed  through 
Uncle  Green’s  nearby  held,  which  had  been  freshly  plowed.  A  dis¬ 
cernible  fault  in  one  of  the  boot  tracks  matched  one  worn  by  the 
gunman,  and  Doyal  was  promptly  arrested.  On  March  19,  1898  he 
was  convicted  for  “burglary  by  discharging  a  weapon  into  a  house 
with  intent  to  murder,”  and  got  three  years  imprisonment. 

He  served  the  time,  returned  to  the  community  completely  re¬ 
formed  and  remorseful.  For  years  he  took  advantage  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  amends  for  his  misdeed.  He  died  only  recently  at  his 
home  in  Mason  County. 

###### 

My  father  had  a  knack  for  coming  into  possession  of  extra  good 
horses  and  mules.  He  was  a  good  judge  of  quality,  and  when  he  ac¬ 
quired  a  good  animal  he  usually  held  on  to  it.  He  brought  the  famous 
span  of  mules  —  Kit  and  Jack  —  from  Plainview,  a  part  of  the  sale 
price  of  the  land  there.  They  were  not  very  docile,  but  in  harness 
they  were  unbeatable. 

“Jack  was  mean,”  recalls  Wiley.  “Mama  had  to  bridle  him  some¬ 
times  when  Papa  couldn’t.  He  kicked  a  rock  back  that  Papa  threw 
at  him  one  day.  The  rock  almost  hit  Papa!” 

In  Kimble  County,  where  the  family  moved  in  1901,  a  span  of 
mules  named  Pete  and  Gin  were  purchased  from  Bill  Collins,  a  one- 
legged  mail  carrier  who  carried  the  mail  from  Mason  to  Junction.  The 
carrier,  incidentally,  used  the  A.  M.  Reese  ranch  —  next  door  neighbor 
of  ours  —  as  a  place  to  change  teams  for  that  long  trip.  Pete  and  Gin 
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never  balked.  They  responded  amazingly  to  Papa’s  sharp  commands, 
as  he  would  hold  the  reins  tight  while  standing  on  the  ground  just 
behind  and  to  the  side  of  old  Pete  —  the  one  on  the  left.  He  would 
literally  scream  to  them  as  he  would  coax  them  up  a  sharp  embank¬ 
ment,  pulling  a  heavy  wagonload  of  lumber,  salt,  or  other  ranch 
supplies  being  brought  in  from  Brady  or  Menard. 

The  most  famous  cow  horse  ever  owned  by  the  family  was  named 
Silver.  He  died  of  blind  staggers  before  the  family  left  Mason  County. 
Another  horse,  acquired  to  take  Silver’s  place,  was  purchased  from  a 
man  named  Bill  Wheeler.  He,  too,  was  an  extra  good  cow  horse,  and 
went  by  the  name  of  Bill  Wheeler.  A  horse  called  Dollar  and  another 
dubbed  Happy  Jack  were  included  in  the  Wheeler  trade.  Bill  Wheeler 
was  a  favorite  for  a  long  time.  But  my  father  was  known  to  dismount 
from  Bill  Wheeler  and  ride  Happy  Jack  when  a  wild  steer  was  to  be 
roped,  thus  evidencing  unlimited  confidence  in  the  capability  of  the 
less  spectacular  mount.  Happy  Jack  was  a  dun,  and  half  Spanish. 

In  Kimble  a  horse  named  Tony  was  acquired.  He  was  a  top- 
notch  horse,  sturdy  and  always  dependable.  My  father’s  last  favorite 
was  named  Buck,  and  he  could  do  almost  anything. 

But  the  word  “Silver”  became  a  sort  of  symbol  of  quality,  and 
for  years  the  worth  of  every  horse  on  the  ranch  was  measured  in 
terms  of  how  he  compared  with  the  greatest  horse  of  all  times  so  far 
as  the  Fishers  were  concerned  —  Silver. 

Family  Enlarges  and  Moves  to  Kimble 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  move.  By  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
family  had  grown  larger  in  numbers.  Felix  was  born  March  21,  1888 
and  died  in  February  of  1889;  Kennard  W.  was  born  February  12, 
1892  and  died  on  February  4  of  the  following  year.  Then  came  Alva, 
Otto  and  Cora.  All  of  them  were  born  in  Mason  County.  The  family 
moved  to  Kimble  County  in  April  of  1901,  and  there  the  following 
were  born:  Maudie  May;  the  author;  Lynette;  and  Grace  Jane. 
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The  783-acre  Double  Knobs  place  was  sold  in  three  separate  tracts 
for  about  $12  per  acre.  It  was  a  good  place,  fertile  and  productive. 
But  the  family  had  grown  and  my  father  wanted  more  room  to  ex¬ 
pand.  He  was  handicapped  at  Double  Knobs  by  a  shortage  of  water 
for  domestic  use,  and  when  he  learned  that  the  old  L-C  Ranch  in 
Kimble  was  being  sold  out  in  parcels,  he  purchased  6,000  acres  of 
it  at  $1 .75  per  acre. 

Some  three  years  earlier  M.  C.  (Coot)  Reese  had  come  to  the 
Double  Knobs  searching  for  land  for  that  pioneer  family.  Papa  told 
him  he  had  heard  that  the  Noguess  place  on  Red  Creek  in  Kimble 
County  was  for  sale,  and  Reese  promptly  went  to  the  owner  and  a 
purchase  was  made.  The  property  was  adjacent  and  to  the  east  of  the 
land  my  father  purchased  later. 

Range  conditions  in  Kimble  were  good  in  1901.  About  300  cattle 
were  moved  up  from  Mason  —  a  forty-mile  drive.  When  Papa  rode 
Bill  Wheeler  up  to  Red  Creek  to  inspect  the  ranch  before  he  bought 
it,  he  stopped  at  the  Reese  ranch  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  en  route 
back  to  Double  Knobs.  After  supper  he  saddled  Bill  Wheeler  and  rode 
away,  an  all-night  trip  and  then  some.  But  he  had  no  time  to  waste 
and  he  was  anxious  to  get  home  and  report  on  what  he  had  seen. 

When  the  cattle  were  driven  to  the  Reese  ranch,  a  mile  from 
their  new  home,  a  calf  was  missed.  Papa  sent  King  back  down  the 
trail  to  search  for  it.  He  found  the  calf,  a  short  distance  above  the 
Saline  Creek  crossing  —  seven  miles  from  where  it  was  missed.  It  was 
promptly  returned  to  the  herd. 

While  encamped  on  the  Reese  ranch,  Papa  became  infuriated  at 
Dolph  Cobb,  one  of  the  hired  hands  on  the  drive,  because  he  was 
found  in  bed  too  long  after  getting-up  time.  Cobb  was  promptly  fired 
and  paid  off. 

Red  Creek,  which  ran  through  the  middle  of  our  ranch,  was 
running  in  1901,  with  springs  bursting  out  along  the  brushy  banks. 
A  tent  was  pitched  for  the  first  home  until  a  ranch  house  could  be 
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built.  For  about  a  year  the  family  water  supply  was  taken  in  buckets 
from  the  creek,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below.  There  a  good  spring  pro¬ 
duced  an  ample  supply. 

The  new  ranch  afforded  a  real  pioneering  challenge  for  the  entire 
family.  Lula,  my  oldest  sister,  remembers  it  this  way:  “It  really  seemed 
like  the  frontier  to  us.  House  and  fences  had  to  be  built,  wells  drilled, 
and  everything  that  goes  with  improving  a  new  place.” 

A  year  later  a  well  was  drilled  at  the  ranchhouse,  providing  an 
abundance  of  good  water.  Red  Creek  continued  to  flow,  but  with 
less  regularity.  Erosion  and  over-grazing.  Even  the  big  deep  water  hole 
below  our  fence  line  down  in  the  Reese  pasture,  known  as  the  “No¬ 
guess  water  hole,”  which  was  thought  to  be  inexhaustible  in  those 
early  days,  is  today  a  dry  spot  that  old-timers  stop  to  reminisce  about. 
And  the  big  spring  a  mile  upstream  from  the  ranchhouse,  known  as 
the  Falls,  which  gushed  water  for  a  half  century,  is  also  on  the  memory 
shelf. 

Well  water  was  always  our  mainstay.  Papa  experimented  at  first 
with  the  Sampson  windmill,  but  soon  centered  on  “the  Aermotor,”  a 
product  of  LaVerne  W.  Noyes.  The  wind-powered  pumping  process 
kept  the  tanks  and  troughs  overflowing  through  the  years. 

The  Kimble  ranchhouse  was  constructed  of  lumber  that  was 
hauled  by  the  family  from  Llano,  some  70  miles  away.  The  carpenter, 
a  neighbor,  was  Tom  Winslett,  and  he  was  paid  $1.50  per  day  for  the 
use  of  his  expert  craftsmanship. 

The  ranchhouse  was  an  L-shaped  structure,  plain,  but  conven¬ 
iently  arranged,  judging  by  the  standards  of  the  times.  There  was, 
of  course,  no  running  water  and  no  bathroom.  A  wood  stove  was 
installed  for  the  kitchen,  and  fireplaces  were  built  for  the  main  living 
room  and  for  the  “boys”  room,  at  the  east  end  of  that  wing.  The 
kitchen  was  at  the  south  end  of  the  “L,”  the  dining  room  next,  then 
the  living  room,  and  eastward  was  the  adjoining  parlor,  joined  at  the 
east  end  by  the  boys’  room.  A  porch  faced  the  entire  north  exposure, 
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and  another  porch  surrounded  the  south  and  east  fronts  of  the  “L.” 

Beds  and  pallets  were  frequently  used  on  the  porches,  and  a  few 
years  later  screens  were  installed  on  the  windows  and  around  the  front 
—  or  southeast  porch.  And  about  the  same  time  a  water  line  was  con¬ 
nected  from  the  well  to  the  yard,  and  years  later  it  was  run  into  the 
kitchen  where  a  crude  but  welcome  sink  was  installed. 

The  well  that  supplied  the  house  was  a  good  one,  at  120  feet.  It 
produced  good,  soft  and  crystal  water.  A  few  years  later  a  rock  tank 
was  built  by  a  stonemason  named  Scarborough.  Rocks  were  quarried 
in  nearby  hills  and  the  tank  was  built,  it  being  some  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  height  and  about  ten  feet  in  diameter.  This  provided  some  pressure 
for  house  and  yard  water. 

About  the  same  time  another  rock  tank,  about  forty  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter  and  five  feet  in  height,  was  constructed  to  provide  stock  water, 
replacing  an  earthen  tank.  On  the  north  bank  of  the  old  tank  there 
grew  a  large  willow  tree,  providing  a  massive  shade  and  also  a  good 
roosting  place  for  my  mother’s  turkeys. 

Below  the  old  tank  was  a  water  trough  and  below  that,  a  fenced- 
in  garden  and  orchard. 

That  old  ranch  house  is  still  standing,  now  owned  by  the  author. 
It  was  recently  restored,  weather-proofed,  and  a  red  paling  fence 
erected  around  it.  Of  little  intrinsic  value  or  use,  its  sentimental  value 
to  the  Fisher  children  and  their  descendents  is  priceless.  Around  it  are 
associated  many  fond  and  pleasant  memories  of  those  days  of  yore  that 
have  come  and  gone. 

###### 

The  new  ranch,  with  its  waves  of  grass  and  other  vegetables,  pro¬ 
vided  the  badly  needed  fresh  cow  grass  for  the  newcomers.  But  it 
turned  out  that  the  country  was  infested  with  ticks,  which  plagued 
the  cattle  business.  Tick  fever  and  “creeps”  took  their  toll.  To  com¬ 
plicate  the  picture,  three  years  later  a  severe  drouth  occurred  which 
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lasted  for  two  or  three  years.  The  cattle  were  moved  to  the  Eplen 
ranch  in  Concho  County  for  grass  —  a  desperate,  salvaging  move. 

****** 

Into  Sheep  Business 

But  ticks  do  not  attack  sheep.  And  it  was  not  long  until  my  father 
was  forced  to  abandon  cattle  raising  as  a  principal  business,  and  he 
turned  to  sheep.  The  latter,  however,  were  menaced  by  the  presence  of 
many  wolves  in  the  hills  and  canyons.  To  help  cope  with  this  prob¬ 
lem,  a  “wolf-proof”  fence,  the  first  erected  in  Kimble  County,  was 
built.  Made  of  24-inch  net  wire,  topped  by  a  half  dozen  barbed  wire, 
all  attached  to  cedar  posts  and  stays,  the  new  fence  encircled  the  en¬ 
tire  ranch,  except  for  a  thousand  acres  which  had  been  sold  to  a  man 
named  Temple. 

So  the  lowing  of  cows  was  soon  replaced  by  the  bleating  of  sheep. 
Mexican  herders  were  employed,  and  the  battle  against  the  elements 
and  nature  was  on.  Gradually,  grudgingly,  the  range  was  cleansed  of 
wolves,  except  for  an  occasional  marauder,  with  the  losses  economic¬ 
ally  acceptable. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  was  necessary  to  keep  most  of  the  sheep 
under  herd.  Good  Mexican  herders  were  available  in  those  days  — 
herdsmen  who  loved  their  flocks  and  the  isolation  of  the  ranges.  One 
herder,  named  Eduardo  worked  for  us  for  14  years.  His  pay  wasn’t 
much  but  he  managed  to  save  $.8,000  during  that  period.  His  food, 
which  consisted  mainly  of  flour,  lard,  pinto  beans,  an  occasional  gal¬ 
lon  of  Karo  syrup,  plus  salt  and  pepper,  was  simple  and  wholesome. 
A  mutton  was  slaughtered  now  and  then,  and  most  of  the  time  there 
was  fresh  meat  for  him  to  eat. 

Another  herder,  named  Malino,  came  along  a  few  years  later.  He 
was  employed  by  my  brother  Alva  to  herd  goats,  and  he  must  have 
been  on  the  ranch  for  about  ten  years.  I  often  worked  with  him.  We 
became  good  friends.  He  could  speak  little  English,  but  with  my 
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limited  Spanish,  we  managed  to  communicate  with  each  other.  He 
was  paid  15  dollars  per  month  and  board.  Occasionally,  when  I  would 
be  going  to  town,  Malino  would  slip  me  a  five  dollar  bill  to  spend  as 
I  saw  fit.  He  seemed  to  take  great  pleasure  in  observing  my  elation, 
which  I  made  no  attempt  to  conceal.  He  made  sling  shots,  which  he 
used  with  considerable  alacrity.  That  Mexican,  a  bowlegged  aging 
man,  was  happy  and  contented,  one  of  the  last  of  the  Mexican  shep¬ 
herds  who  loved  nothing  better  in  life  than  living  on  the  range  with 
the  sheep  and  goats  which  he  tended  with  becoming  gusto. 

As  a  child,  I  can  recall  the  anxiety  that  was  evident  when  my 
father  would  come  in  from  the  pasture  to  report  the  presence  of 
wolves,  evidenced  by  a  fresh  track  or  a  dead  sheep  that  had  been  felled 
by  a  mischievous  invader.  I  can  recall  seeing  a  half-dozen  sheep  which 
had  been  wantonly  slain  at  night  by  a  lone  wolf,  each  with  its  throat 
cut,  but  otherwise  showing  no  sign  of  injury. 

My  father  would  employ  expert  trappers  and  pay  them  up  to 
50  dollars  for  every  wolf  caught.  He  would  set  steel  traps  himself, 
using  the  old  Number  Three  Victor  models. 

But  wolves  were  difficult  to  trap.  Equipped  with  an  extremely 
keen  sense  of  smell,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  outwit  them.  Every 
conceivable  kind  of  bait  was  used  as  an  inducement,  but  usually  to 
no  avail.  But  it  was  felt  that  by  pursuing  them  with  every  possible 
device,  they  would  be  scared  out  of  the  pasture  or  their  damage  would 
thereby  be  minimized. 

When  traps  failed,  wolf  dogs  were  used.  My  father  maintained 
packs  of  hounds  at  times.  Many  a  frosty  morning  at  two  or  three 
o’clock,  Papa  would  bound  out  of  bed,  roar  out  commands  to  us  boys 
to  make  ready  for  the  hunt.  And  we  didn’t  dare  delay  or  tarry.  Horses 
were  saddled,  the  homemade  cow  horn  bugles  were  expertly  blown, 
and  the  hounds  would  all  but  go  wild  with  desire  and  anxiety  to  get 
on  the  trail.  Unleashed,  they  would  lose  no  time,  as  they  were  sent 
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into  the  direction  of  the  range  where  wolves  were  known  to  be,  either 
from  signs  they  had  left  or  from  howling  which  had  been  heard. 

The  dogs  would  yelp  vociferously  as  they  spread  out,  seeking  the 
scent  of  a  wolf.  When  that  was  done,  the  dogs  would  concentrate  their 
efforts  as  the  lead  dog  would  spring  out  front  in  hot  pursuit,  with 
every  dog  yelping  with  every  leap. 

The  chase  might  last  for  hours.  Rarely  was  a  wolf  actually  caught 
by  the  dogs,  but  the  chase  was  considered  a  success  if  the  invaders 
were  dogged  out  of  the  area  and  thereby  kept  on  the  defensive.  There 
were  times  when  the  chase  extended  into  neighboring  ranches.  If  a 
wolf  leaped  a  fence,  so  would  the  pursuing  dogs,  hell-bent  on  over¬ 
taking  their  quarry.  And  I  have  seen  some  of  the  dogs  return  to  the 
ranch  as  much  as  a  day  later  with  sore  feet,  tired  and  weary. 

One  day  my  father  and  Otto  came  in  from  the  North  pasture, 
very  excited.  They  had  come  upon  a  bunch  of  wolf  pups  in  the  head 
of  a  canyon  in  the  Pink  Eye  range.  The  pups  hardly  had  their  eyes 
open.  The  big  job  was  to  outwit  the  bitch.  Traps  were  set  and  a 
constant  vigil  was  set  up.  But  as  I  recall,  the  efforts  were  in  vain.  She 
instinctively  loved  the  pups  but  she  sensed  danger,  and  she  wisely 
made  the  sacrifice  and  deserted  them,  yielding  to  the  instinct  of  sur¬ 
vival. 

In  addition  to  outlays  by  ranchmen,  at  intervals  both  the  State 
and  counties  paid  bounties  for  wolf  scalps.  From  1912  to  1914,  in¬ 
clusive,  the  State  paid  fees  for  the  killing  of  nearly  70,000  coyotes 
and  some  22,000  bobcats.  These  hungry  predators  were  fighting  a 
losing  battle,  and  they  were  soon  to  be  brought  under  control. 


Cowboys  and  Ranch  Work 

The  operation  of  the  ranch  was  fraught  with  many  exciting  ex¬ 
periences.  The  boys  were  all  good  cowboys,  and  my  father  was,  of 
course,  an  expert  horseman,  as  well  as  a  good  hand  with  a  lariat. 
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King,  my  oldest  brother,  was  also  an  expert  horseman.  He  had 
ridden  Silver  and  Bill  Wheeler  when  in  Mason  County,  and  he  knew 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  any  horse.  Wiley  was  a  shrewd  rider,  though 
I  never  thought  of  him  as  a  daredevil  type.  Yet  his  best  days  as  a  rider, 
when  he  faced  the  roughest  tests,  were  probably  before  I  can  remem¬ 
ber.  Alva,  whom  we  called  “Tuss,”  owned  a  horse  named  Bill,  and 
while  seated  on  that  sturdy  steed  he  asked  for  no  quarter  and  gave 
none. 

My  brother,  Otto,  was  the  wild-riding  dare-devil  who  broke  wild 
horses  and  trained  them  in  the  finest  art  of  cutting  cattle  and  respond¬ 
ing  to  the  rider’s  whims.  I  have  seen  him  ride  many  a  bucking  outlaw 
with  arms  aloft  and  spurs  digging  in,  and  tame  them  to  complete 
submission.  The  most  famous  horse  he  ever  owned  was  called  Coley, 
a  black,  well-built  pony  that  had  not  a  lazy  bone  in  his  tremulous 
body.  High-spirited  and  as  fast  as  lightning,  few  people  other  than 
my  brother  would  dare  try  to  ride  him.  By  all  odds,  Coley  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  cow  horse  the  Kimble  Fisher  ranch  ever  saw.  He  even 
rivaled  —  but  not  quite  equaled  —  the  inimitable  Silver. 

He  also  trained  a  horse  named  Snip,  which  preceded  Coley,  and 
that  horse  gave  a  very  good  account  of  himself,  although  never  a  can¬ 
didate  for  a  place  in  the  Cow  Horses’  Hall  of  Fame. 

A  horse  named  Happy  Jack,  previously  referred  to,  proved  his 
worth  and  was  remembered  and  appreciated  for  many  years  after  his 
demise.  My  sister,  Lula,  often  rode  him,  half  astride  on  a  side-saddle, 
after  the  feminine  fashion  of  that  day.  But  he  was  a  cow  pony,  de¬ 
pendable,  alert,  and  hardy. 

For  myself,  I  came  along  after  the  roughest  and  toughest  days  on 
the  ranch,  sort  of  after  the  dust  had  settled  and  everything  was  be¬ 
coming  more  stabilized  and  tranquil.  All  I  knew  about  horses  was 
taught  to  me  by  my  brother,  Otto.  I  practiced  riding  milk  calves  and 
became  a  fairly  good  bronc  rider  myself. 

Otto  and  I  were  almost  constant  companions  on  the  range  about 
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the  time  and  after  my  older  brothers  had  married  and  moved  away 
to  rear  their  own  families.  When  I  was  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
age,  Otto  gave  me  a  small  pony  called  Prince.  I  was  never  so  proud 
of  anything  in  my  life.  Comparatively  small,  he  was  nevertheless  fast 
and  well  trained.  He  was  very  gentle  and  did  his  job  well  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  in  sheep  and  goat  roundups,  although  I  could  never 
match  the  superior  work  the  others  could  do  when  the  more  difficult 
jobs  were  to  be  done. 

###*## 

My  brother  and  I  broke  and  trained  several  horses  and  two  or 
three  mules.  While  my  father  and  mother  were  away  at  a  health 
resort  one  summer,  we  picked  out  two  small  mules  and  decided  to 
experiment  with  them.  We  broke  them  for  riding,  my  mount  being 
named  Little  Pete.  He  tamed  readily,  and  I  was  proud  of  him.  He 
never  bucked  a  single  time  with  me  and  was  readily  responsive  to  my 
every  command.  In  those  days  I  kept  a  string  of  traps  for  fur-bearing 
animals  and  for  two  or  three  years  Little  Pete  was  my  favorite.  There 
were  times  when,  after  tending  the  traps,  I  would  return  to  the  ranch 
with  as  many  as  a  half  dozen  skunks,  raccoons,  and  ringtail  cats  hanging 
all  over  him. 

Although  he  behaved  perfectly  for  me,  I  recall  that  one  morning 
Otto  climbed  on  him  because  there  was  no  other  mount  readily  avail¬ 
able,  and  Little  Pete  showed  his  resentment  by  bucking  vigorously, 
then  gave  up  and  did  my  brother’s  bidding. 

My  father  once  owned  a  sorrel  stallion  named  Scot  and  raised  a 
good  many  horses,  all  of  them  running  wild  in  the  pastures.  Later  he 
purchased  a  jackass  from  Josh  Deats  of  Llano,  and  we  called  him 
“Josh.”  We  raised  a  string  of  wild  mules,  most  of  which  were  sold  as 
they  matured,  although  some  of  them  were  broken  to  work.  Josh  was 
an  unruly,  obstinate  animal  and  gave  slight  heed  to  barbed  wire  fences 
when  they  obstructed  the  pathway  of  his  haunts.  The  result  was  that 
during  most  of  his  life  he  was  burdened  with  one  rear  club-shaped 
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foot,  enlarged  from  a  severe  wire  cut  which  never  seemed  to  heal 
very  well. 


' Buy  High,  Sell  Cheap’ 

I  remember  that  during  World  War  I  my  father  sold  a  good 
many  mules  to  the  Government.  A  buyer  from  San  Antonio  came  to 
the  ranch  and  bought  a  number  of  them,  all  wild  and  almost  fero¬ 
cious  when  attempts  were  made  to  corral  them  and  put  halters  on 
their  heads. 

The  buyer  looked  the  bunch  over  in  the  old  corral,  bargained 
with  my  father  over  the  prices.  He  was  a  shrewd  judge  of  mules  and 
made  quite  an  impression  with  his  clever  conversation. 

“When  it  comes  to  trading,’’  he  told  my  father,  “Always  remember 
to  buy  when  they’re  high  and  sell  when  they’re  cheap.” 

It  took  a  little  thinking  to  figure  out  just  what  all  that  meant, 
and  it  was  a  subject  of  considerable  discussion  in  the  household  for 
weeks  after  the  buyer  had  made  the  purchase  and  taken  the  mules 
away.  The  buyer  explained  his  advice  in  this  way:  Usually  when  live¬ 
stock  are  considered  “high,”  they  actually  don’t  cost  very  much,  re¬ 
latively  speaking.  And  often  when  the  prices  are  actually  high,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  demand  that  drives  the  prices  upward,  that  price  seems 
to  be  “cheap”  at  almost  any  price.  Then,  he  reasoned,  was  the  time 
to  sell. 

My  father’s  brand  was  Rafter  J,  made  by  a  capital  J,  topped  by 
a  reversed  V-shaped  rafter.  As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  that  brand 
was  placed  on  every  horse  and  calf  that  was  raised  on  the  ranch,  usual¬ 
ly  on  the  left  hips.  The  sheep  were  branded  with  black  tar  on  the 
rumps  of  those  freshly  shorn,  an  inverted  snuff  glass  being  used  to  make 
the  imprint.  The  sheep  were  marked  staple-fork,  the  ewe  lambs  in 
one  ear,  and  the  muttons  in  the  other. 
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First  Angoras 

When  I  was  a  small  boy,  the  first  Angora  goats  came  to  the  ranch. 
The  range,  with  much  liveoak  and  shinnery,  was  ideal  for  the  brows¬ 
ing  goats.  They  were  owned,  in  the  main,  by  my  brothers,  Otto  and 
Alva.  I  recall  that  Otto  doted  heavily  on  his  goats  and  was  quite  proud 
of  them.  My  father,  on  the  other  hand,  didn’t  like  goats.  He  just 
managed  to  tolerate  them,  since  they  did  the  range  a  lot  of  good  by 
eating  brush  no  other  animal  would  make  a  dent  in. 

I  recall  an  occasion  when  my  Uncle  Doke  Long  came  up  from 
Llano  on  one  of  his  infrequent  visits  to  the  ranch.  My  father  was 
talking  to  him  about  goats  and  said  to  him,  “Doke,  I  figure  every 
man  born  into  this  world  is  supposed  to  put  up  with  a  certain  amount 
of  aggravation,  and  I  am  taking  mine  out  with  goats.” 

But  goats  provided  a  good  money  crop.  They  were  ideally  adapted 
to  the  hills,  and  the  meat  was  excellent  for  eating  purposes.  My  mother, 
a  very  resourceful  woman,  got  into  the  goat  business  on  a  small  scale, 
mostly  from  rearing  orphan  kids.  She  did  the  same  with  sheep  and  had 
her  own  mark.  She  would  make  a  few  hundred  dollars  each  year  from 
sales  of  her  wool  and  mohair,  and  she  kept  a  bank  account  of  her  own, 
signing  her  checks:  “R.  C.  Fisher.”  When  any  of  us  kids  were  hard 
pressed  for  a  little  cash  and  did  not  want  to  ask  our  father  for  it 
(which  probably  wouldn’t  have  done  much  good,  anyhow),  we  could 
always  get  what  we  had  to  have  from  mother.  The  money  she  man¬ 
aged  to  save  from  raising  orphan  lambs,  kids  and  a  few  turkeys  was 
spent  on  others  —  a  precious  little  on  herself. 

One  of  our  best  and  most  agreeable  neighbors  was  Eli  Henry 
(Lee)  Kothmann,  who  joined  us  on  the  north  and  west  —  in  the 
mountains.  Kothmann,  who  belonged  to  that  vanishing  race  of  “his- 
word-as-good-as-his-bond”  ranchmen,  moved  to  Kimble  from  Mason 
in  1909.  Born,  September  10,  1872,  he  passed  away  on  August  1,  1951. 

Another  close  friend  and  neighbor,  who  lived  across  the  highway 
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from  us,  was  Emil  Rohner.  A  captain  in  the  Austrian  army,  Rohner 
came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  He  -brought  his 
bride,  the  former  Ottilie  Baumgarten  of  Schulenberg,  to  Kimble 
County  in  1903  —  two  years  after  the  Fishers  arrived. 


Pancho  and  Sra.  Villa 


More  about  Bradberrys 


By  the  turn  of  the  century  the  Bradberry  brothers  had  severed 
all  their  ties  with  Texas,  except  for  a  brief  return  by  Allen,  and  also 
with  the  exception  of  John  who  married  and  left  the  family  before 
James,  Sr.,  the  father,  moved  to  Kimble  County.  John  moved  to  Cow 
House  Creek  in  Coryell  County  and  remained  there  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

Jane  Bradberry  married  James  E.  S.  Kirkpatrick  while  the  family 
was  living  in  Kimble  County  in  1867.  She  died  in  1876  at  the  age  of 
29.  There  were  three  children  —  Theodore  C.,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
five;  Anna  Barnett,  born  in  1872;  and  Allen  Bate,  born  in  Mason 
County  July  4,  1873.  He  died  at  Riverside,  California,  on  March  7, 
1941.  He  never  married. 

Anna  Barnett,  Jane’s  second  child,  married  Sheridan  Jewell  on 
July  9,  1891,  and  died  on  August  15,  1936  in  Coleta,  California.  She 
had  seven  children,  including  the  late  Captain  Day  Jewell.  The  latter, 
a  retired  Army  officer,  died  in  Corona,  California,  in  1962.  For  several 
years  preceding  his  death  he  had  interested  himself  in  research  per¬ 
taining  to  the  descendents  of  John  Berry,  his  great-grandfather,  and 
contributed  immeasurably  in  collecting  and  recording  vital  data  on 
the  subject.  He,  Una  Marie  Gilbert  and  Thelma  Johnson  Puckett  — 
all  proud  descendants  of  Berry  —  prepared  and  published  The  John 
Berry  Family. 

###### 

Rhoda,  the  youngest  of  the  Bradberry  girls,  was  born  February  6, 
1857  in  Williamson  County.  She  married  Wilce  Wooten  in  1873,  and 
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died  on  June  10,  1885,  at  the  age  of  28.  Her  children  included  Blake 
and  Mittie,  and  Erna,  who  died  at  the  age  of  two.  Rhoda’s  death  was 
caused  by  tuberculosis.  She  and  her  family  were  living  at  Haystack 
Mountain  in  Mason  County  at  the  time  of  her  untimely  death.  In¬ 
cidentally,  she  was  nursed  during  her  last  illness  by  a  Mrs.  Nobles  — 
mother  of  the  late  Mrs.  Frank  Clark  and  Mrs.  Bill  Clark. 

Wilce  Wooten,  whose  full  name  was  Willie  Wilson  Wooten,  was 
born  July  30,  1853  in  Brazos  County.  As  an  orphan  teen-ager  he  came 
to  West  Texas  and  joined  the  Bradberrys  on  their  Kimble  ranch.  His 
son,  Blake,  was  born  July  7,  1876,  and  died  in  1953.  After  the  death 
of  Rhoda  at  the  Wooten’s  Haystack  Mountain  ranch,  Wilce  re-married, 
and  there  were  nine  children  by  that  marriage.  He  died  September 
14,  1936  in  Mason.  His  life  exemplified  strong  character  and  rugged 
individualism.  The  name  of  Wilce  Wooten  was  always  considered  in 
high  esteem  in  the  Fisher  household. 

Mittie,  whose  real  name  is  Arminta,  was  a  mere  baby  when  Rhoda, 
her  mother,  passed  away.  “Aunt  Leaf  Birt  raised  me,’’  she  recently 
recalled.  Mittie,  who  prides  her  descendency  from  John  Berry  and 
the  James  Bradberry  lineage,  married  George  Washington  Jenkins 
(son  of  Ferdinand  Jenkins)  on  December  24,  1913  in  Mason.  They 
lived  in  Mason  and  Kimble  Counties  before  making  their  permanent 
home  near  Melvin,  in  Concho  County,  in  1917.  There  they  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  ranching  business  since  that  time.  They  have  three  child¬ 
ren  —  all  well  educated,  respected,  and  successful  in  their  various 
endeavors.  George  Dewey  Jenkins,  their  oldest  son  born  July  17,  1916 
in  Mason  County,  engages  in  ranching  and  is  the  present  postmaster 
at  Melvin.  He  married  Lois  Conn,  and  they  have  two  children  — 
Beverly  Kay,  born  September  21,  1947  and  Kenneth  Glen,  born 
February  22,  1953. 

Marion  Travis,  their  second  son,  was  born  September  3,  1919  in 
Concho  County.  He  married  Mildred  Gibbons,  and  they  have  one 
child  —  Kerry  Ann,  born  January  27,  1948.  The  third  son  —  Dee 
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Ray  was  bom  March  1,  1922  in  Concho  County.  He  married  Patsy 
Priest,  and  they  have  two  children  —  Brenda  Jo,  born  December  3, 
1949,  and  Darla  Dee,  born  October  13,  1954.  Dee  Ray  is  a  Doctor  of 
Veterinary  Medicine. 

My  mother  always  had  a  deep  affection  for  her  cousin,  Mittie. 

Martha  Bradberry  was  born  in  Williamson  County  in  1852  or 
1853.  While  living  with  her  father,  James,  in  Kimble  County,  she 
married  Charles  Wagner  in  1870.  After  the  Bradberrys  sold  out, 
Charles  and  Martha  reportedly  moved  to  Mason,  but  beyond  that  very 
little  is  known  of  them.  When  the  old  Bradberry  grant  in  Goliad 
County  was  sold  by  the  heirs  in  1876  the  deed  was  signed  by  “Martha 
Hannah  Wagner,  formerly  Martha  Hannah  Bradberry,’’  but  if  her 
husband  was  still  living,  he  did  not  join  in  the  conveyance. 

Theodore,  who  was  born  in  Williamson  County  in  1849,  had  two 
children,  but  both  died  when  they  were  young.  He  lived  and  ranched 
in  Mason  County  for  many  years.  Mason  County  records  reveal  that 
on  May  22,  1886  he  deeded  one  acre  of  land  “to  the  Bradberry  school.” 
He  also  sold  90  acres  on  May  21,  1886  and  on  March  23,  1891,  he 
deeded  58  acres  to  his  brother,  James.  Not  long  after  that  he  joined 
his  brother  Allen  in  New  Mexico.  He  died  in  1920  while  living  with 
his  nephew,  Lonza  Bradberry,  at  Lordsburg,  and  his  body  is  buried 
there.  Mild  tempered  and  scrupulously  honest,  Theodore  is  said  never 
to  have  used  a  curse  word  in  his  lifetime.  He,  like  his  brother  Allen, 
suffered  from  asthma,  and  that  was  probably  one  reason  for  his  move 
to  New  Mexico.  There  he  regained  his  health. 

###### 

James  Bradberry  Jr.  was  one  of  the  most  universally  respected 
members  of  the  Bradberry  family.  Born  June  16,  1845,  he  lived  a  full 
life  and  died  March  17,  1917,  and  is  buried  at  Clifton,  Arizona. 

There  were  nine  children:  William  James,  Andrew  Howard, 
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Bate  Ransom,  Elizabeth  Leaf,  Cora,  John  the  Baptist,  Mark,  Em¬ 
anuel,  Barney  Theodore,  and  Bernice.  Only  two  of  them  survive  today 
—Mark  and  Barney.  The  former  resides  at  Benson,  Arizona,  and  the 
latter  at  2326  Arbor  Place,  San  Antonio. 

James  married  Elizabeth  (Betty)  Moore,  daughter  of  Ranee  Moore 
in  Kimble  County.  She  was  born  June  15,  1845  and  passed  away  on 
November  30,  1929,  and  is  also  buried  at  Clifton. 

Following  the  tragic  death  of  his  father,  James,  Jr.  remained  in 
Kimble  County  until  1878  before  proceeding  to  Mason.  There  he 
purchased  some  land  and  made  his  home  in  Mason  County  for  nearly 
25  years.  In  1891  he  obtained  a  patent  on  an  80-acre  tract  in  Mason, 
and  on  August  8,  1893,  he  bought  160  acres  from  W.  C.  Gerald.  He 
bought  58  acres  from  his  brother  Theodore  in  1891.  This  land  was 
disposed  of  in  two  or  three  different  sales,  the  last  transfer  of  title 
having  been  executed  on  June  16,  1897  when  he  sold  160  acres  to  Mrs. 
William  Koock. 

A  man  of  deep  religious  convictions,  “Uncle  Jimmie,’’  like  his 
brothers  Theodore  and  Allen,  was  a  man  of  strict  sobriety  and  clean 
habits.  None  of  them  was  ever  known  to  use  even  a  smutty  word  in 
their  lives.  A  hard-worker,  he  spent  most  of  his  busy  life  trying  to 
help  others  and  trying  to  leave  this  world  a  little  bit  better  for  having 
lived  in  it. 

After  leaving  Mason  County,  James  followed  his  brother  Allen 
to  the  Nueces  River  below  Rocksprings.  He  acquired  some  land  in 
that  fertile  valley  and  made  that  his  home  for  several  years.  From  there 
he  moved  to  the  town  of  Rocksprings  where  he  worked  in  the  cedar 
business.  From  there  he  moved  to  New  Mexico.  He  spent  a  year  with 
his  brother  Allen  at  Red  Rock,  and  then  joined  the  Bradberrys  who 
had  then  settled  on  the  Gila  River  at  Cherichua.  He  had  been  at 
Clifton  for  awhile.  While  at  Cherichua,  his  son  Bate  brought  Eliza¬ 
beth  (another  of  James’  children)  and  her  five  children  from  Texas. 
She  had  married  James  Cobb  and  the  latter  had  died.  Elizabeth  could 
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not  adjust  herself  to  the  new  surroundings.  She  wanted  to  return  to 
Texas.  Finally,  Uncle  Jimmie  loaded  his  daughter  and  the  children 
into  a  wagon  and  drove  them  to  Brady,  Texas.  They  —  Elizabeth  and 
family  —  lived  successively  in  Brady,  Mason,  and  Llano.  At  the  latter 
place  she  married  Henry  James  Jeffreys. 

By  her  first  husband  Elizabeth  Leaf  had  the  five  children  — 
Archie,  Iva,  Sylvia,  Dan  and  Elvia.  By  Jeffreys  there  were  four  — 
Annie  Mae,  James,  Leona  and  Lavada.  Both  Annie  Mae  and  James 
died  while  they  were  young.  Leona  is  now  Mrs.  Walter  Dowd,  Jr. 
and  resides  at  207  South  Kentucky  Street,  McKinney,  Texas.  She  has 
two  sons.  Lavada  (McCanns)  now  resides  at  Needles,  California.  Of 
the  Cobb  children,  Archie  and  Dan  are  deceased.  Iva  (Hanson),  Sylvia 
(Shelton),  and  Evelyn  (Morgan)  all  reside  at  McKinney.  Elizabeth 
Leaf  died  in  1953.  Disclaiming  very  much  knowledge  about  the  Brad- 
berrys,  Leona  writes:  “I  do  know  my  mother  worshipped  her  father.” 

Indeed,  all  of  James  Bradberry’s  children  and  grandchildren  who 
survive  are  justly  proud  of  their  forebear  —  the  man  who  in  1872 
remained  at  his  father’s  side  after  the  latter  was  mortally  wounded  and 
surrounded  by  scores  of  red  savages,  longer  than  ordinary  providence 
would  have  dictated.  All  the  others  remained  as  long  as  they  could 
possibly  help  —  but  Uncle  Jimmie  remained  just  a  little  bit  longer. 


Allen  Bradberry 

Seventh  of  the  eight  Bradberry  children  was  Allen.  A  true  pioneer, 
an  Indian  fighter,  a  devout  Christian,  Allen  Bradberry  lived  a  quiet 
but  active  life.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  afflicted  with  asthma.  That 
forced  him  to  travel  and  seek  changes  in  climate  which  seemed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  most  relief  from  his  malady.  For  years  the  family  practically 
lived  in  covered  wagons  and,  Gypsy-like,  moved  from  place  to  place. 

Born  July  10,  1854,  Allen  died  in  November,  1919.  On  August 
30,  1882  he  married  Miss  Amanda  Arabella  Simpson  at  Burnet,  Texas. 
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The  latter  passed  away  on  July  14,  1958  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  95.  Both 
are  buried  at  Lordsburg,  New  Mexico.  When  Amanda  expired  she 
left  17  grandchildren,  44  great-grandchildren  and  32  great-great-grand¬ 
children.  Allen  and  Amanda  had  five  children:  Lonza  Allen,  born 
July  21,  1883  in  Mason,  died  September  29,  1953;  Levi  Edward,  born 
November  5,  1886  in  Mason;  Alice  Eunice,  born  January  7,  1886  at 
Eddy,  New  Mexico;  Laura  May,  born  June  6,  1890  at  Carlsbad,  New 
Mexico;  and  Alvin,  born  November  10,  1905. 

Alice  Eunice  married  Horace  A.  Gordon  on  April  12,  1904.  He 
died  March  21,  1962.  When  she  was  two  years  old  the  family  moved 
back  to  Mason  County,  picking  cotton  along  the  way  and  hunting  and 
fishing  to  provide  a  meager  living. 

Recalling  the  covered-wagon  days,  Mrs.  Gordon  has  this  to  say 
about  their  living  conditions: 

“My  father  being  a  sick  man,  the  doctors  prescribed  traveling 
for  his  health,  so  we  didn’t  live  very  long  in  any  one  place,  or  until 
the  climate  would  not  agree  with  his  asthmatic  condition. 

“When  we  moved,  we  went  by  covered  wagon  and  spent  many 
hours,  days,  weeks,  and  months  in  a  covered  wagon  or  a  tent  until 
Daddy  could  chop  pine  logs  and  build  a  log  cabin.  A  fire  place  was 
always  built  in  these  cabins,  for  a  cook  stove  was  an  impossibility, 
traveling  as  we  did.” 

Dutch  ovens  and  iron  kettles  were  used  by  the  ingenious  Amanda 
to  provide  what  Alice  describes  as  “wonderful  meals”  for  the  family. 

“My  Daddy  being  a  hunter  provided  the  family  with  wild  game 
for  the  table  and  also  sold  the  meat  of  the  buffalo,  deer  and  wild  tur¬ 
key.  He  also  tanned  the  deer  skins  and  made  buckskins  which  pro¬ 
vided  means  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life.” 

In  Mason,  Amanda  helped  with  the  family  budget  by  taking  in 
washing  and  ironing.  Allen  was  able  to  do  some  work,  such  as  haul¬ 
ing  wood  and  cutting  cedar.  This  enabled  him  to  live  out  in  the 
open  air. 
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While  in  Mason,  Alice  recalls  her  first  school  term.  “At  the  end 
of  the  term,  I  remember  Mother  and  Daddy  were  there.  I  spoke  my 
little  piece,  and  I  remember  the  little  white  dress  mother  had  made  for 
me  all  by  hand,  and  she  was  a  wonderful  seamstress.  It  had  a  ruffle  of 
wide  lace  made  to  form  a  round  yoke  on  the  bodice  with  full  gathered 
skirt  and  sash,  and  a  large  bow  in  back  and  the  finishing  touch  was  a 
hair  ribbon.  I  had  long  braids  and  little  black  slippers,  as  they  were 
called  in  those  days.” 

After  about  two  years  in  Mason,  the  Bradberrys  loaded  the  wagon 
and  moved  up  to  the  George  Walton  ranch  on  Saline  Creek  above  the 
town  of  London  in  Kimble  County.  They  were  to  look  after  the  elderly 
Walton  who  was  living  alone,  some  three  miles  from  the  nearest 
neighbor. 

While  at  Walton  Springs,  the  George  Walton  headquarters,  Allen 
helped  with  the  cattle,  raised  a  few  himself,  fished  and  hunted.  He 
also  kept  bees,  according  to  Taylor  Walton  of  London,  son  of  Lou 
Walton. 

“I  remember  the  Bradberrys  very  well,”  he  recently  said.  “I  was 
twelve  years  old  when  they  were  at  Grandpa’s.  I  remember  when  Levi 
and  my  brother  Tom  got  lost.  We  all  thought  Mr.  Allen  Bradberry 
was  a  very  fine,  Christian  gentleman. 

“My  father,  Lou  Walton,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Ranee  Moore 
—  as  did  James  Bradberry,  Jr.  —  was  a  fence  rider  for  the  LC  Ranch  at 
that  time.  Each  week  he  would  make  the  rounds  on  horseback  — 
spending  the  first  night  at  a  two-room  shack  on  the  main  Llano  where 
Jim  Wright  later  lived;  thence  the  next  day  to  the  Bear  Creek  country, 
and  he  would  be  at  Walnut  Springs  for  the  third  night. 

“I  remember  Allen  Bradberry  loading  his  wagon  with  deer  hams 
and  honey  now  and  then  and  taking  the  produce  to  Mason  to  be  sold. 

“Walnut  Springs  was  a  beautiful  spot  at  that  time.  The  water 
hole  below  the  spring  was  belly  deep  to  a  horse.  It  was  a  sort  of  para- 
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dise,  with  good  fishing  and  hunting  everywhere.  I  think  the  Bradberrys 
were  there  for  about  two  years. 

“I  recall  that  Uncle  Jimmie  Bradberry  and  family  came  up  in 
their  wagon  from  Mason  County  several  times  to  visit  Allen  and  would 
also  spend  a  few  days  with  us.  I  remember  him  as  being  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  religious  man  who  was  never  known  to  use  a  smutty 
word,  and  the  same  was  true  of  Allen.” 

While  living  at  the  Walton  place  a  near  tragedy  occurred  when 
Levi,  accompanied  by  fourteen-year-old  Tom  Walton,  a  grandson  of 
George,  went  into  the  woods  with  two  hound  dogs  on  a  fox  hunt. 
Allen  and  Lonza  had  gone  to  Llano  for  ranch  supplies.  It  was  rainy 
and  freezing  cold.  Levi's  frail  shoes  came  apart  and  he  was  forced  to 
walk  bare-footed.  They  had  wandered  more  than  ten  miles  away  when 
they  finally  got  their  bearings.  As  they  passed  the  Bannowsky  ranch  on 
their  return  home,  Mrs.  Bannowsky  saw  them.  After  ministering  to 
them  she  put  them  on  a  horse  and  sent  them  on  their  way.  It  was 
snowing  and  sleeting.  “Levi  was  delirious  for  12  hours  after  they  were 
home  and  put  to  bed,”  recalls  Mrs.  Gordon.  ‘‘I  had  on  knee  pants, 
and  without  shoes  or  stockings  my  legs  were  scratched  and  bleeding,” 
remembers  Levi.  All  the  men  on  the  Creek  were  out  hunting  for  them. 
They  were  lost  for  more  than  24  hours. 

‘‘If  you  have  never  gone  through  an  experience  like  that,  with 
your  loved  ones,  you  can’t  imagine  what  it’s  like,”  concludes  Alice. 

#*###* 

On  at  least  two  or  three  occasions  the  Bradberry  family  went  to 
Menardville  to  pick  cotton.  There  were  irrigated  farms  in  the  San 
Saba  River  valley,  and  cotton  crops  were  good.  They  picked  for  Dan 
Westbrook  whose  wife  was  a  relative  of  Amanda. 

“At  that  time  I  was  about  nine  years  old,”  comments  Alice.  ‘‘I 
remember  the  most  cotton  I  picked  in  a  day  was  107  pounds.” 

Shortly  before  Christmas  on  the  last  trip  to  Menard  the  family 
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returned  to  Mason  temporarily.  A  new  wagon  was  purchased  for  $107. 
And  there  was  enough  money  left  to  buy  new  shoes  and  some  clothing. 

###### 

Soon  the  Allen  Bradberrys  were  on  the  move  again.  They  moved 
to  the  upper  Nueces  valley  in  Edwards  County,  in  the  Vance  com¬ 
munity.  An  old  family  friend  named  George  Hutchison  was  living 
there,  as  was  Buck  Nolen,  another  old  friend.  Land  was  acquired  and 
a  field  was  put  in,  enclosed  by  a  brush  fence.  James  Bradberry,  Jr. 
settled  in  that  valley,  and  he  was  also  a  neighbor.  The  children  were 
able  to  attend  school,  three  and  a  half  miles  away.  Levi  recalls  that 
his  father  fished  and  hunted,  and  used  an  old  muzzle-loading  shotgun. 

After  some  two  or  three  years  on  the  Nueces  it  was  time  for  an¬ 
other  move.  The  first  stop  was  at  the  town  of  Rocksprings,  where  the 
altitude  was  a  few  hundred  feet  higher.  After  a  few  months  they  de¬ 
cided  on  the  long  trip  back  to  New  Mexico. 

“We  had  two  wagons  and  teams,  one  was  pulled  by  two  horses, 
which  Daddy  drove.  Mother,  my  sister  Laura  and  I  rode  in  this  wagon,” 
recalls  Alice.  ‘‘We  had  our  chuck  box  in  this  wagon,  our  dutch  ovens 
and  so  forth. 

‘‘The  big  wagon  was  drawn  by  four  horses  which  was  driven  by 
Lonza  and  Levi.  We  didn’t  travel  every  day.  We  would  stop  two  or 
three  days  at  a  time  while  mother  would  put  out  the  family  wash  and 
we  would  go  fishing  in  the  streams.” 

Going  by  way  of  Toyah,  Texas,  and  El  Paso,  they  followed  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  Railway  line  to  Winston,  New  Mexico.  They  arrived 
there  on  July  21,  1899,  and  in  1902  they  were  in  Lordsburg.  They  also 
lived  for  a  time  at  Fairview  and  at  Red  Rock.  At  one  time  they  trailed 
their  cattle  to  Globe,  Arizona,  on  the  Gila  River,  and  in  1907  they 
homesteaded  at  nearby  Chirichua.  They  remained  there  until  1915 
when  they  returned  to  Lordsburg. 

The  family  had  gone  to  New  Mexico  first  in  1886.  They  spent 
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four  years  in  the  Mogollon  Mountains,  near  Carlyle.  George  Hutchi¬ 
son  and  family  had  made  that  trip  with  them. 

Two  of  the  Bradberry  boys  —  Lonza  and  Levi  —  became  accom¬ 
plished  musicians.  It  was  a  matter  of  “doing  what  came  naturally” 
with  them.  In  later  years  they  became  famous  for  their  talents.  Alice 
recalls  how  it  started: 

“To  work  off  surplus  energy  (while  living  in  Mason)  my  two 
brothers  proceeded  to  make  themselves  some  fiddles.  They  did  so  from 
cigar  boxes,  and  used  the  small  wire  from  screens  for  strings,  whittled 
the  keys  from  cedar  wood.  After  the  fiddles  were  completed,  Daddy 
noticed  brother  Lonza  sounding  notes  on  the  fiddle  he  had  made,  so 
on  the  first  trip  to  Mason  he  told  his  nephew,  Will  Bradberry,  who 
was  a  fiddler  also  and  a  very  good  one,  to  find  a  fiddle  for  Lonza  and 
trade  for  it,  as  that  was  the  way  we  got  most  of  the  things  we  had. 
Lonza’s  life  tells  the  rest  with  his  music  ability.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest,  and  began  to  play  for  dances  at  the  age  of  15. 

“Brother  Levi  played  the  guitar.  They  would  travel  across  the 
country  on  horseback  in  the  early  days  to  play  for  dances.  Lonza  played 
in  many  fiddling  contests  throughout  his  life  and  won  many  valuable 
prizes.” 

A  Fiddlers’  contest  that  attracted  much  attention  was  held  at  Hot 
Springs,  New  Mexico  in  1936.  Lonza  was  pronounced  the  winner.  A 
disappointed  adversary  in  the  contest  complained  to  the  champion  that 
he  wished  he  had  a  fiddle  like  Lonza’s  so  he  could  win.  Without  hesi¬ 
tation,  in  a  flash  of  characteristic  good  sportsmanship,  Bradberry 
handed  his  winning  violin  to  his  friend  —  with  his  compliments! 

“I  was  working  night  duty  in  Lordsburg  that  night  and  couldn’t 
attend,”  recalls  Levi,  regretfully. 

Another  example  of  Lonza’s  selfless  sportsmanship  is  related  in 
an  experience  recalled  by  Mrs.  John  Berry  of  Del  Rio,  Texas: 

“John  and  I  were  with  Lonza  and  Edith  at  Deming,  New  Mexico 
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where  he  entered  the  fiddler’s  contest,  and  won  two  prizes.  About 
a  year  later  we  four  went  to  Silver  City  where  an  old  time  fiddling 
contest  was  being  held.  Men  came  from  far  and  near.  A  woman  who 
had  been  in  the  contest  at  Deming  and  had  won  second  prize,  during 
the  registrations  stepped  up  to  Lonza  and  asked  him  not  to  take  part; 
that  if  he  would  not  play  she  could  win  over  the  other  men.  He  told 
her  he  would  withdraw  but  the  judges  would  not  permit  it.  Lonza 
then  said  he  would  play,  but  not  in  the  contest  for  winning.  This  was 
permitted,  but  the  woman  did  not  win.  A  stranger  from  Santa  Fe,  after 
seeing  Lonza  was  not  playing  to  win,  entered  at  the  last  minute,  and 
won.” 

Most  of  the  Bradberrys  were  endowed  with  extraordinary  musi¬ 
cal  talent.  Will  composed  the  Bradberry  Waltz  while  living  in  Mason 
County  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  At  a  country  dance  he  played 
it  for  the  first  time.  Lonza,  who  was  present,  was  intrigued,  and  as  they 
rode  horseback  to  their  homes  that  night  he  whistled  the  tune.  The 
next  day  he  went  to  Will’s  and  learned  how  to  play  it.  The  Brad¬ 
berrys  introduced  the  waltz  in  Arizona,  and  today  it  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  tunes  that  is  heard  among  fiddlers. 

A  famous  music  teacher  once  said  of  Lonza:  ‘‘He  is  a  genius.” 

Faye  Colyar,  whose  mother,  Martha  Bradberry  Nally,  was  the 
pianist  in  the  famous  Bradberry  trio,  has  inherited  much  of  her  grand¬ 
father  Lonza’s  talent.  Living  in  Phoenix,  she  teaches  a  class  of  38  in 
piano  and  organ,  and  performs  brilliantly.  Faye  has  four  sons  and  a 
daughter,  who  are  already  showing  signs  of  interest  in  music. 

After  Allen  and  the  family  left  Chirichua  they  established  ranches 
only  a  few  miles  from  Lordsburg,  near  where  Theodore  had  home¬ 
steaded.  Cattle  had  been  accumulated,  and  all  the  families  coordinated 
their  operations.  Times  were  fairly  good  and  they  did  well.  During  the 
day  Levi  and  Lonza  commuted  into  Lordsburg  where  they  worked 
shifts  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Co.  Soon  lots  were  acquired  in 
Lordsburg  and  small  homes  were  built.  On  the  ranch  the  younger  ones 
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Marvin  and  Lonza’s  daughter  Elva,  learned  the  finest  art  of  cow¬ 
boy  techniques,  and  the  entire  family  was  active.  They  could  rope  and 
ride  with  the  best  of  them. 

“Our  greatest  delight,”  recalls  Martha,  Lonza’s  daughter,  “was  to 
get  the  evening  chores  done,  eat  supper  and  wait  for  Dad  to  get  his 
fiddle.  .  .  .  That  was  the  end  of  a  perfect  day  —  for  Levi  and  Daddy  to 
tune  up.  Levi  played  the  guitar.  .  .  .  Dad  never  took  a  lesson  in  his 
life,  and  as  the  years  went  by  he  played  all  over  the  Southwest  in 
fiddling  contests,  from  El  Paso  to  California.  He  won  seven  fiddles 
as  grand  prizes,  and  he  gave  each  of  his  children  one  of  them.” 

An  addition  to  the  duet  was  Martha.  “When  I  was  nine  years  old, 
Dad  bought  a  used  piano,”  Martha  remembers.  “It  was  for  Elva  and 
me  to  practice  on.  We  learned  to  accompany  him  by  chording,  and 
so  started  our  Bradberry  Old  Timers  Band.  After  I  married  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  there,  and  Uncle  Levi,  Dad  and  I  continued  with  our 
band.” 

Lonza,  along  with  his  brother  Levi,  shared  the  misfortune  of 
many  when  the  big  depression  struck,  and  the  going  was  tougher  after 
that.  Lonza  was  elected  Assessor  of  Hidalgo  County,  and  was  re¬ 
elected  several  times.  Later  he  was  Sanitary  Cattle  Inspector,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  that  position  until  his  death  in  1953.  He  was  active 
in  fraternal,  religious  and  civic  affairs. 

Lonza  married  Miss  Edith  Brakefield  on  February  14,  1905. 

“Our  dear  mother,”  reports  Martha,  “after  Dad’s  passing  has 
continued  to  live  in  the  big  house,  occasionally  keeping  a  roomer  who 
attends  high  school.  She  has  led  a  beautiful  and  useful  life.  Of  her 
eleven  children,  seven  survive.  She  keeps  busy  making  quilts,  which 
is  becoming  a  lost  art,  baking  home-made  light  bread,  most  of  which 
she  shares  with  her  neighbors  and  family.  She  is  always  ready  to  help 
the  poor,  sick  or  lonely.  She  has  26  grandchildren,  19  great-grand¬ 
children.  She  has  always  been  an  active  member  of  the  L.D.S.  Church 
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and  a  visiting  teacher  in  that  capacity  for  25  years.  Lonza  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  also.” 

The  daughters  of  Lonza  and  Edith  are:  Mrs.  Elva  (Reed)  Hatch 
of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico;  Mrs.  Martha  Orpha  (Boyd)  Nally;  Mrs. 
Leta  (Robert)  Harwood,  of  Lordsburg;  Mrs.  Ruth  (Lloyd)  Barnes,  of 
Safford,  Arizona;  Mrs.  Lucille  (Halvor)  Bailey,  of  Huntsville,  Utah; 
and  Leon  Spear  and  son  Marvin  and  Mary  Bradberry  of  Los  Angeles, 
California. 


###### 

Levi  Bradberry’s  career  paralleled  that  of  his  famous  brother 
Lonza.  He  married  Ethel  Brakefield,  sister  of  Edith,  who  married 
Lonza.  Ethel  died  in  1936,  described  in  the  obituary  as  a  “most  highly 
esteemed  pioneer  woman  .  .  .  who  comes  from  one  of  the  oldest 
pioneer  families.” 

Levi  engaged  in  homesteading,  mining  and  cattle  business.  He 
was  the  Night  Watchman  at  Lordsburg  for  many  years,  and  was  known 
there  as  a  courageous  and  dependable  official.  There  were  four  child¬ 
ren  —  Aaron  Arvel,  born  July  31,  1913,  who  married  Florence  Lin- 
ville;  Laura  Eula,  born  February  11,  1916,  who  married  Latate  Mc¬ 
Cauley;  Mable  Leona,  born  December  29,  1921,  who  married  Devaune 
Singer;  and  Levi  Edwin,  born  September  5,  1924,  who  married  Willie 
Ray  Wallace. 

Alice  Eunice  Bradberry,  a  daughter  of  Allen,  was  born  January 
7,  1888  in  Grant  County,  New  Mexico,  in  Saw  Mill  Canyon.  She  mar¬ 
ried  Horace  Gordon  on  April  12,  1904.  They  lived  on  the  frontier, 
homesteaded  at  Red  Rock,  and  reared  two  children  —  Arminta  Agnes, 
born  March  7,  1905,  who  married  Ether  Wellington;  and  Ray  Allen, 
born  May  9,  1912,  who  married  Nellie  Fay  George.  Later  the  Gordons 
sold  their  farm  and  lived  in  Lordsburg.  Gordon  died  there  March 
21,  1962. 
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###### 

Laura  May,  another  daughter  of  Allen,  was  born  June  3,  1890 
at  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico.  She  married  Willis  Oren  Hill  at  Globe, 
Arizona  on  April  22,  1907.  It  was  the  first  wedding  in  the  new  court¬ 
house  there.  “They  had  to  sweep  some  of  the  rubbish  away  so  we 
could  get  through  the  door,"  she  recalls.  Willis  Hill  died  November 
15,  1958.  There  were  two  children:  Lillian  Amanda,  born  July  30, 
1909;  and  Leslie  Olen,  born  June  11,  1914.  The  latter  passed  away 
July  24,  1959. 

*##### 

The  fifth  child  of  Allen  Bradberry  was  Alvin,  born  November 
10,  1905.  He  now  lives  at  800  W.  140th  Street,  Hawthorne,  California. 
He  has  one  child  —  Naomi,  who  married  Frank  James  and  resides 
at  543  E.  133rd  St.,  in  Hawthorne. 

Tragedies  Strike 

John  Bradberry,  a  son  of  James,  Jr.,  was  a  favorite  of  my  mother’s. 
They  corresponded  with  each  other  for  years.  During  1935  John,  while 
acting  as  Special  Officer  for  the  Southern  Pacific  was  murdered  by  Jack 
Sullivan,  a  Colorado  ex-convict.  Bradberry  had  previously  been  elected 
Sheriff  of  Greenlee  County,  and  was  re-elected  several  times.  Sullivan 
was  given  the  death  penalty,  and  on  May  15,  1936  was  executed  in 
Arizona’s  lethal  gas  chamber  —  the  first  person  put  to  death  in  that 
manner  in  Arizona.  John  was  widely  acclaimed  as  a  fearless  and  efficient 
peace  officer.  He  rarely  carried  a  pistol  and  did  so  only  when  it  was 
really  necessary.  During  the  time  he  was  Sheriff  he  received  the  Gold 
Star  Award  as  the  outstanding  peace  officer  in  Arizona  for  the  year. 

Born  August  16,  1888  in  Mason  County,  John  married  Miss 
Albeam  McCallister  on  July  17,  1918.  One  son  —  Jack,  survives.  He 
was  born  December  4,  1923,  was  an  Air  Force  bombardier  during 
World  War  II,  with  many  missions  to  his  credit,  and  now  teaches 
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physical  education  and  coaches  in  high  school  at  Phoenix.  His  wife 
was  Jo  Marie  Riley,  native  Texan,  daughter  of  Chleo  Riley.  Jack  has 
two  children  —  Michael,  born  June  4,  1950;  and  Jana,  born  June  10, 
1954. 

###### 

A  major  tragedy  involving  some  of  the  Bradberrys  took  place 
near  the  Arizona-New  Mexico  border  in  1921.  I  recall  that  John 
Bradberry  wrote  my  mother  in  detail  about  the  incident  and  sent  her 
some  lengthy  newspaper  clippings  regarding  it.  Bate  Bradberry’s  sur¬ 
viving  daughter,  Mrs.  Opal  Nelson,  who  now  lives  in  Phoenix,  wrote 
me  in  1955,  enclosing  a  letter  she  had  received  from  her  Uncle  Mark 
Bradberry,  which  graphically  describes  a  tragic  shooting  episode. 
Mark’s  account  follows: 

“My  brother  John  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Greenlee  County  at 
Clifton,  Arizona,  in  the  year  1919.  We  were  in  partners  on  100  head 
of  Hereford  cattle  which  we  moved  to  Carlyle,  New  Mexico. 

“My  brother  Bate  and  family,  who  owned  a  brand  of  stock  and 
saddle  horses,  moved  to  Carlyle  with  us.  This  was  in  the  Spring  of 
1921. 

“John  Fulcher,  who  was  range  deputy,  wanted  to  trade  my  brother 
Bate  out  of  his  horses  (or  that  was  the  excuse).  John  Fulcher  and  his 
Brother  Sid,  who  were  over  in  our  part  of  the  country  at  that  time,  sent 
for  John  Bradberry  to  come  over  to  Carlyle  to  help  make  the  deal 
(another  excuse),  to  get  the  three  Bradberrys  together  to  kill  them 
all  at  the  same  time. 

“My  brother  John  came  over  to  our  place  and  stayed  over-night 
and  consulted  Bate  about  the  deal.  They  —  the  Fulchers  — ■  told  John, 
who  was  Sheriff,  where  to  meet  them  early  the  next  morning  at  Cherry 
Springs.  This  was  about  two  or  three  miles  from  our  place.  There 
were  John,  Bate,  Ura  Jordan,  a  boy  who  worked  for  Bate,  and  myself 
—  Mark.  We  rode  away  together.  We  were  supposed  to  gather  the 
horses  together  for  the  Fulchers  to  look  at.  John  and  Ura  going  one 
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way  and  Bate  and  I  in  another  direction.  Bate  and  I  wanted  to  change 
to  a  fresh  mount  so  we  changed  horses  at  the  Kemp  Corrals.  Bate 
caught  a  gentle  horse,  but  the  one  I  got  wasn’t  very  well  broken. 

“Before  we  got  to  the  meeting  place  with  the  Fulchers,  they  came 
out  of  a  side  canyon  behind  us,  jumped  off  their  horses  and  began 
shooting  at  us.  Bate  quit  his  horse,  got  his  Winchester  and  returned 
the  fire,  breaking  Sid  Fulcher’s  right  arm.  Johnie  Fulcher  was  shooting 
at  me  on  my  horse,  who  got  scared  and  got  to  bucking  with  me. 

“By  the  time  I  could  get  off  the  horse  Bate  had  killed  John 
Fulcher  and  then  Sid  Fulcher  shot  Bate,  killing  him  instantly.  Then 
Sid  began  shooting  at  me  from  behind  a  clump  of  brush.  When  he 
got  out  of  ammunition  he  ran  down  the  canyon.  I  shot  two  shots  at 
him  but  never  hit  him.  Ffe  went  to  a  ranch  house  two  or  three  miles 
away  where  they  treated  his  wound. 

“John  and  Ura  Jordan,  who  were  quite  a  way  up  the  canyon, 
heard  the  shooting  and  came  riding  back  fast,  but  they  just  couldn’t 
believe  the  terrible  sight  that  met  their  eyes.  My  brother  lay  in  a  pool 
of  blood  from  the  shot  through  the  mouth. 

“We  trailed  our  horses  (which  had  run  off),  found  them  and 
mounted  and  John  went  to  Carlyle  to  phone  the  officers.  We  left  Ura 
Jordan  with  the  bodies.  The  hardest  thing  I  ever  had  to  do  was  to 
lead  my  brother’s  horse  home  and  to  bear  the  sad  news  to  his  wife  and 
little  five-year-old  girl,  Opal,,  and  my  wife  and  four-year-old  boy, 
Barney. 

“We  all  went  over  to  Carlyle,  where  we  were  met  by  our  folks 
from  Clifton  and  went  home  with  them.  I  was  taken  to  Silver  City 
and  placed  under  bond,  and,  upon  returning,  found  my  brother  had 
been  buried. 

“We  heard  from  neighbors  that  the  Fulchers  were  over  in  our 
part  of  the  country.  They  saw  them  at  a  distance  several  times  but 
thought  they  were  dodging  from  the  law  because  of  the  mail  train 
they,  the  Fulchers,  had  robbed.  Instead,  the  Fulchers  were  stealing 
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Bate  s  horses  and  some  of  mine.  For  when  we  rounded  them  up  there 
were  few  left. 

“The  Fulchers’  horses  that  they  were  riding  the  day  of  the  mur¬ 
der  of  my  brother  Bate  were  found  to  be  stolen  horses  from  Safford, 
Arizona.  It  was  also  found  several  years  later  that  the  Fulchers  had 
been  stealing  horses  from  all  over  Arizona  and  taking  them  into  Mexico 
and  selling  them. 

“It  was  in  the  year  1921  that  Tom  Fulcher  and  his  son  Sid  and 
son-in-law  staged  a  train  holdup  at  Guthrie,  Arizona,  about  20  miles 
from  Clifton,  by  piling  ties  on  the  track  to  wreck  the  train.  But  the 
Engineer  happened  to  see  it  in  time.  They  took  the  mail  bags  out  in 
front  of  the  train  headlights  and  cut  the  bags  open,  but  all  they  got 
was  a  dozen  eggs,  a  bottle  of  perfume  and  a  six  shooter. 

“They  were  arrested  and  placed  under  bond  quite  a  while  later 
(in  fact,  after  the  killing).  And  three  years  later  they  were  tried  in 
Federal  Court  at  Tucson,  Arizona  and  sentenced  to  25  years  at  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas. 

They  served  their  full  time  and  when  they  were  free  they  came 
back  to  their  brother’s  place  -  Archie  Fulcher,  at  Mule  Creek,  New 
Mexico,  and  a  few  years  later  Tom  Fulcher  committed  suicide. 

And  in  1952  Sid  Fulcher  was  killed  in  a  car  wreck  on  the  Mule 
Creek  Highway. 

To  my  niece,  Opal:  This  is  the  true  facts  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge.  (Signed)  Uncle  Mark  Bradberry.” 

Incidentally,  the  late  renowned  Will  Rogers,  who  was  a  personal 
friend  of  John  and  Bate  Bradberry,  came  to  Tucson  and  remained 
there  throughout  the  Fulchers’  trial  for  robbery.  He  listened  attent¬ 
ively  to  the  testimony. 

###### 

Bernice  D.  Bradberry,  a  daughter  of  James,  Jr.,  was  born  July 
17,  1897  in  Mason  County  —  the  last  child  in  the  family.  She  married 
Mark  Henry.  A  domestic  rift  developed  while  she  was  operating  a 
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beauty  parlor  in  Tucson,  and  a  divorce  suit  was  filed.  During  its 
pendency  her  husband,  Mark  Henry,  murdered  her. 

Cora,  another  daughter  of  James,  Jr.,  was  born  February  2,  1881, 
also  in  Mason  County.  She  married  Thomas  McCulloch,  and  had  two 
children  —  Irene  and  Clida  —  now  living  in  Phoenix. 

William  James  Bradberry,  the  oldest  of  the  children  of  James, 
Jr.  and  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  Kimble  County  September  23,  1874. 
He  died  in  1960  and  is  buried  at  Tucson.  He  had  served  as  Night 
Watchman  at  Lordsburg  for  a  number  of  years.  Will,  as  he  was  called, 
never  married. 

In  his  younger  days  Will  was  a  bit  on  the  pugnacious  side,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  he  was  unduly  provoked.  At  the  age  of  24  he  was  chal¬ 
lenged  by  Reuben  Woods  at  a  community  dance  at  Streeter,  in  Mason 
County.  There  was  knife-play  and  Woods  was  the  loser.  Days  later 
Jobe  Fisher  learned  Will  was  in  jail,  went  to  Mason  and  bailed  him 
out.  He  later  paid  a  $100  fine  for  aggravated  assault. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  Will  was  living  in  an  old  cedar  log 
house  he  had  built  on  the  Young  ranch  on  the  head  of  Cedar  Creek, 
some  ten  miles  from  Rocksprings.  He  lived  there  a  number  of  years, 
during  which  he  gained  quite  a  reputation  as  a  fiddler. 

My  father’s  intervention  in  behalf  of  Will  endeared  him  to  the 
Bradberry  boys  after  that.  That  fact  was  attested  one  night  when  Papa 
was  riding  horseback  from  Mason  to  his  Double  Knobs  home.  A  man 
named  Dodd,  who  lived  in  the  community,  had  developed  an  un¬ 
friendly  attitude  toward  my  father.  He  happened  to  cross  paths  with 
Dodd  who  drank  a  little  at  times,  as  he  was  riding  along,  and  the 
latter  became  quite  provocative.  By  coincidence,  Bate  Bradberry  hap¬ 
pened  along,  also  on  horseback,  and  heard  some  of  what  Dodd  was 
saying.  He  promptly  admonished  Dodd  to  lay  off  and  never  bother 
Jobe  Fisher  again!  Dodd  was  quite  content  to  oblige.  Incidentally,  a 
year  or  two  later  Dodd  had  an  altercation  with  Gillie  Westbrook,  and 
the  latter  was  slashed  rather  severely  across  the  stomach. 
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****** 

Opal  Leona,  the  only  child  of  Bate  Bradberry,  was  born  June  4, 
1917  at  Clifton.  She  married  Jesse  G.  Nelson,  born  June  10,  1908  at 
Preston,  Idaho.  They  have  three  surviving  children:  Robert  Scott, 
born  March  14,  1942  at  Lajolla,  California;  James  Craige,  born  Octo¬ 
ber  9,  1948  at  Logan,  Utah;  and  Julie  Gayle,  born  February  27,  1951, 
also  at  Logan.  Nelson,  formerly  a  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  at 
Utah  State  Agricultural  College  at  Logan,  is  now  teaching  languages 
in  the  high  schools  at  Phoenix. 

Rancho  Villa’s  Gang  Attack 
Bate  and  Family 

Tragedy  was  narrowly  averted  in  1917  when  Bate  Bradberry’s 
ranch  house  came  under  seige  of  some  of  the  gang  belonging  to  the 
desperado  Pancho  Villa,  operating  out  of  nearby  Mexico. 

Bate  had  married  dark-haired  Mary  Margaret  Brakefield,  an  at¬ 
tractive  17-year-old,  in  1916.  He  was  a  handsome  bachelor  in  his  39th 
year.  Within  a  year  a  child  was  born  —  “a  baby  girl  with  dark  curly 
hair  like  her  daddy’s,”  named  Opal.  They  lived  in  a  comfortable  brick 
home  in  Clifton,  but  Bate  was  in  the  cattle  business  and  wanted  his 
wife  and  daughter  near  him.  He  bought  a  farm  near  the  cattle  range, 
from  Pancho  Villa’s  brother,  who  had  decided  to  go  back  to  Mexico, 
and  the  family  was  moved  there. 

One  morning  Mary  was  washing  clothes  under  a  large  tree  in  the 
front  yard.  Using  a  washboard  and  tub,  the  baby  was  kept  close  by  in 
a  home-made  crib.  Three  Mexicans  rode  up,  retreated  down  the  trail, 
then  returned  just  as  Bate  rode  up  to  the  house.  He  recognized  them 
as  being  members  of  Villa’s  gang,  and  asked  what  they  wanted.  When 
they  said  food,  he  told  Mary  to  prepare  them  something,  which  she 
did.  When  Bate  told  them  to  wait  outside  and  he  would  bring  the 
food  out,  they  showed  resentment,  as  he  could  determine  from  listen- 
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ing  to  their  Spanish,  which  he  understood.  He  told  Mary  to  load  the 
guns  and  stand  by.  But  they  ate,  then  sat  and  seemingly  dozed.  From 
their  conversation  which  he  overheard  he  decided  they  planned  to 
come  back  at  night. 

As  night  approached  the  gangsters  returned,  and  soon  opened 
fire.  The  Bradberrys  barred  the  doors  and  returned  the  fire,  apparent¬ 
ly  striking  one  of  them.  They  speedily  retreated.  Bullets  had  struck 
the  iron  stove,  just  above  the  baby’s  crib. 

Bate,  fearing  their  return,  started  to  rush  out  to  a  nearby  range 
where  the  horses  were  grazing,  but  Mary  stopped  him,  preferring  to 
go  alone  for  the  horses  and  let  her  husband  stay  with  the  baby.  The 
horses  were  hobbled,  and  it  was  a  moonlight  night.  The  horses  were 
returned  and  they  rode  into  town  to  report  the  attack. 

An  examination  revealed  blood  where  Bate  had  shot  the  Mexican, 
and  there  was  a  small  patch  of  scalp  and  hair  found.  That  was  the  last 
attack  from  the  Villa  gang  near  Clifton.  But  Mary  was  quite  content 
to  remain  in  their  Clifton  home  after  that. 


Jobe  Fisher,  Rugged  Individualist 


I  have  written  that  my  father  was  very  frugal.  Although  he  had 
no  formal  education  to  speak  of  and  was  practically  illiterate  except 
for  his  ability  to  scratch  his  signature  on  deeds  and  checks  —  which 
his  banker  once  said  resembled  “a  hen  scratching,”  he  was  a  very 
shrewd  businessman.  He  kept  a  close  tab  on  his  bank  account,  which 
was  usually  one  of  the  bigger  ones  in  the  local  bank  —  where  none 
were  excessive.  When  a  bank  statement  would  be  received  each  month 
he  would  have  me  or  one  of  the  other  children  read  aloud  the  contents 
of  each  check,  and  the  amount  of  the  balance.  He  kept  no  books.  There 
was  no  ledger  in  our  house.  He  would  often  say,  ‘‘The  best  time  to 
save  is  when  you’re  ahead.”  And  he  practiced  that  philosophy,  often 
almost  to  the  extreme. 

Since  he  could  not  multiply  with  a  pencil,  he  would  add,  multiply 
and  subtract  in  his  mind,  with  amazing  accuracy,  about  as  rapidly  as 
one  could  do  it  with  a  pencil  and  paper.  Often,  when  selling  a  bunch 
of  sheep,  mules  or  cattle,  he  would  have  me  figure  how  much  the 
total  proceeds  came  to.  But  before  I  could  finish  the  simple  multipli¬ 
cation  he  would  probably  interrupt  to  inform  me  precisely  how  much 
it  should  be. 

My  brother  Wiley  recalls  a  noteworthy  incident  which  serves  to 
confirm  the  unyielding  honesty  which  marked  my  father’s  business 
dealings.  In  1904  Papa  sold  about  114  two-year-old  steers  to  Johnnie 
White  of  Brady.  He  and  Wiley  drove  the  cattle  to  a  point  about  one- 
half  mile  below  the  town  of  London,  about  nine  miles  from  the  Red 
Creek  ranch,  where  they  met  White  in  a  buggy,  accompanied  by  two 
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cowboys  and  horses.  Papa  had  Wiley  count  the  cattle  while  White  also 
counted,  although  my  father  already  knew  what  the  exact  number  was, 
and  what  the  total  agreed  price  would  amount  to. 

“Papa  and  I  were  still  on  our  horses,”  my  brother  recalls.  “Mr. 
White  squatted  down  by  his  buggy  and  figured  out  what  he  owed  and 
proceeded  to  write  out  a  check  which  he  handed  to  Papa  and  he  then 
handed  it  on  to  me  and  asked  me  how  much  it  was  for.  I  told  him. 
He  promptly  handed  it  back  to  White  and  told  him  he  could  not 
accept  it;  that  the  amount  was  incorrect  —  that  it  was  for  $300  too 
much.  White  then  refigured  it,  and  sure  enough  Papa  was  right,  and 
another  check  was  then  written  out  and  delivered.” 

Wiley  added  that  Papa  always  had  him  to  do  the  figuring.  “I 
didn’t  dare  make  a  mistake,”  he  said,  “because  I  would  surely  get 
caught,  even  if  figuring  a  bill  of  lumber  or  if  figuring  the  cost  of  a 
piece  of  land.” 

On  one  occasion  a  stranger  came  by  our  Red  Creek  ranch  in  an 
old  hack  and  had  a  wife  and  several  children  with  him.  He  was  ob¬ 
viously  a  sort  of  a  bum,  but  when  he  told  my  father  he  was  broke  and 
the  family  was  hungry,  they  were  promptly  given  a  quarter  of  a  beef 
that  had  just  been  slaughtered,  and  sent  on  their  way. 

Another  incident  that  serves  to  further  illustrate  Jobe  Fisher’s 
forthrightness  and  veracity  occurred  only  a  few  years  after  the  Kimble 
ranch  was  acquired.  A  field  had  been  grubbed  out  and  the  cotton 
yield  had  been  exceptionally  good,  thanks  to  the  rainfall.  Papa  was 
in  Brady  on  business  and  while  there  met  up  with  an  old  acquaintance 
named  Waller,  who  lived  at  Lohn.  They  discussed  farming  in  Kimble 
and  my  father  told  Waller  he  had  a  big  mesquite  flat  country  that 
could  be  grubbed  out  and  if  Waller  would  come  over  and  clear  100 
acres,  he  could  have  all  it  produced  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
probably  three  or  four.  Waller  agreed,  provided  a  bunch  of  hogs  he 
owned  could  be  permitted  to  run  on  the  open  range  in  the  pasture. 
That  was  agreeable,  and  the  hogs  were  sent  over  and  released,  while 
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Waller  was  not  to  move  until  later.  Papa  agreed  to  look  after  the 
hogs  and  keep  up  with  them  the  best  he  could. 

A  neighbor  named  Temple  who  ranched  in  the  rough  country 
west  of  our  ranch  had  a  son  named  John  and  also  a  son-in-law  whose 
name  was  Ben  Hardin,  and  the  latter  were  suspected  of  stealing  hogs. 
Ad  Harris  was  a  Deputy  Sheriff  and  Oscar  Latta  was  a  Texas  Ranger, 
both  were  anxious  to  catch  the  suspects  and  make  a  case  that  would 
stand  up  in  court.  Therefore,  they  contrived  to  catch  them  in  the  act. 

One  day  as  Papa,  King  and  Wiley  were  butchering  a  beef  at  the 
corral  they  saw  a  wagon  approaching  from  the  direction  of  Temples. 
Latta,  Harris,  John  Temple  and  Ben  Hardin  were  all  riding  in  it. 
As  they  drove  by  Latta  called  to  my  father  to  come  to  the  wagon. 
Inside  was  a  bluish  sow,  freshly  killed  and  partly  scraped.  He  asked: 
“Can  you  identify  that  sow?”  Papa  replied,  “Yes,  that’s  Waller’s  old 
blue  sow.”  Hardin  said,  “Jobe,  I  thought  you  were  my  friend.”  The 
reply  was,  “I  am,  Ben,  but  that  is  still  Waller’s  old  blue  sow!” 

It  turned  out  that  a  number  of  Waller’s  hogs  had  been  driven 
into  the  rough  country,  their  ear  marks  changed,  and  Harden  was 
butchering  them,  one  at  a  time,  and  then  marketing  the  meat.  Latta 
and  Harris  had  surprised  them  in  the  woods  as  they  were  in  the  act 
of  butchering  the  old  blue  sow.  The  other  hogs  were  recovered,  and 
Waller  came  over  a  few  days  later  and  returned  all  of  his  hogs  back 
to  Lohn.  And  he  decided  against  clearing  the  field.  The  thieves  were 
tried  and  convicted. 


****** 

My  father  was  an  exceptionally  good  judge  of  people.  Whether 
rich  or  poor,  he  would  look  a  stranger  over  closely  and  soon  decide, 
at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction,  whether  he  was  good  or  bad.  About 
1910  an  itinerant  peddler  named  Philip  Joseph  came  to  our  ranch  in 
a  big  wagon,  pulled  by  well-groomed  horses.  The  vehicle  was  loaded 
with  dry  goods  of  all  sorts.  He  spent  the  night,  and  he  repeated  that 
visit  about  once  a  year  for  some  three  or  four  years.  He  operated  out 
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of  San  Antonio.  Each  time  he  would  spend  the  night  and  the  next 
morning  there  was  a  display  of  his  wares.  He  got  Papa’s  confidence 
right  away,  and  after  that  he  was  always  welcome.  Papa  liked  to  chisel 
him  down  on  prices  and  seemed  to  enjoy  doing  business  with  him. 
They  became  good  friends.  My  father  encouraged  him  to  open  a  store 
of  his  own  at  Junction.  Joseph  later  did  that,  and  for  the  rest  of  his 
life  operated  “Joseph’s,”  a  popular  and  thriving  clothing  business  in 
the  county  seat  of  Junction.  There  he  was  highly  respected  by  the 
people  of  the  county.  My  family  did  most  all  their  shopping  there. 

Temper  out  of  Control 

My  father  was  high-tempered  and  would  have  been  dangerous  if 
threatened  or  unduly  intimidated.  Under  those  conditions  his  power 
of  reason  and  restraint  left  much  to  be  desired.  My  mother  had  a 
very  soothing  and  disarming  influence  over  him,  however,  although 
she,  too,  got  her  dander  up  at  times,  particularly  if  one  of  her  child¬ 
ren  was  involved.  But  she  usually  managed  to  intervene  and  reason 
things  out  with  Papa  when  controversies  developed  that  at  first  blush 
appeared  to  be  explosive  and  about  to  get  out  of  hand. 

On  one  occasion,  which  occurred  before  I  can  remember,  my 
brother  Otto,  then  12  years  of  age,  rode  Happy  Jack  to  the  mail  box 
late  in  the  evening.  The  route  took  him  by  a  house  occupied  by 
Ben  Nolen,  a  tenant.  On  the  way  for  the  mail  he  galloped  by  the 
Nolen  house,  and  on  the  return  he  stopped  to  leave  some  mail.  Bob 
Mayes,  a  brother-in-law  of  Nolen,  who  was  visiting,  took  it  on  himself 
to  grab  the  pony  by  the  reins  and  jerk  him  unduly  and  without 
reason,  apparently  as  a  protest  for  Otto  having  previously  dashed  by 
the  house  so  hurriedly.  He  warned  him  about  such  conduct  and  made 
some  unkind  and  provocative  remarks,  adding,  “You  can  tell  old  man 
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Jobe  if  he  doesn’t  like  what  I’ve  done  and  said,  let  him  see  what  he 
can  do  about  it!” 

It  happened  that  another  tenant,  Dan  Sellers,  who  had  lived  in 
another  tenant  house,  had  engaged  in  an  altercation  with  my  father  a 
few  days  before.  Sellers,  a  giant  of  a  man,  had  knocked  Papa  to  the 
ground  when  they  argued  in  the  field,  and  Bud  Jarvis,  a  neighbor  who 
was  present,  separated  them.  The  aftermath  was  that  Papa  bought 
Sellers  out  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  he  moved  away.  Nolen~was  also 
unhappy  with  crop  prospects  and  wanted  to  sell  out,  but  Papa  had 
declined  to  make  him  a  deal.  It  was  believed  Nolen  was  in  a  mood 
to  provoke  a  difficulty  that  might  cause  my  father  to  make  him  an 
offer  that  would  enable  him  to  move.  And  it  was  believed  that  Mayes’ 
unwarranted  provocation  was  prompted  by  the  desire  to  foment  a 
crisis  that  would  cause  a  settlement  to  be  undertaken. 

Otto  excitedly  reported  what  had  been  said  and  done.  The  next 
morning  both  Mayes  and  Nolen  brought  their  work  horses  to  the 
water  trough  at  the  ranch.  Papa  armed  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand, 
accosted  them  and  gave  Mayes  a  tongue  lashing  and  a  warning  never 
to  let  anything  like  that  happen  again.  Alva,  another  brother,  was 
peeking  through  a  nearby  picket  fence,  an  eye-witness  to  what  was 
taking  place.  ‘‘At  one  point  Ben  Nolen  began  edging  his  way  around 
as  if  to  get  behind  Papa,”  Alva  recalls.  ‘‘Papa  stopped  him  with  the 
warning:  ‘Don’t  you  move  any  further,  Ben,  or  I’ll  have  to  hurt  you,’ 
and  Nolen  obeyed.” 

But  that  was  not  the  end  of  it.  A  complaint  was  filed  and  on 
March  8,  1908  Papa  paid  a  25  dollar  fine  for  the  outburst. 

Nolen  moved  over  into  Concho  County  to  Claude  Ledbetter’s 
place  where  he  lived  for  several  years.  He  got  into  a  fight  with  Ledbet¬ 
ter  and  knocked  him  down.  Ledbetter  pulled  a  pistol  from  his  pocket 
and  took  a  shot  at  his  assailant,  the  bullet  creasing  the  skull  —  ‘‘just 
parted  his  hair,”  was  the  report.  Nolen  was  quite  content  to  file  no 
complaint  in  that  instance. 
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Water  Witching 

Locating  subterranean  water  in  ample  supply  was  always  a  prob¬ 
lem  at  the  ranch.  My  father  was  a  confirmed  believer  in  the  dubious 
art  of  “witching”  for  water,  and  he  thought  he  was  an  accomplished 
expert  in  the  use  of  that  technique. 

Clutching  a  Y-shaped  tree  limb  in  his  work-hardened  hands,  he 
would  pace  the  pasture  in  the  area  where  a  water  well  was  sought. 
His  head  bent  forward,  eyes  focused  as  in  a  trance,  he  would  wait  for 
a  sudden  quiver  of  the  branch  as  it  would  then  whip  downward  so 
violently  the  bark  would  peel  off  in  his  hands.  “Dig  here!”  he  would 
say.  And  whether  by  coincidence  or  otherwise,  the  advice  often  proved 
to  be  well  founded.  I  favor  the  ‘coincidence’  theory.  He  located  sites 
for  several  good  water  wells  on  the  ranch  in  that  fashion.  And  his 
prowess  was  sought  by  others  who  had  heard  of  his  alleged  gift. 

But  I  recall  one  unhappy  experience  he  had.  He  wanted  to  drill 
for  water  near  the  western  side  of  our  ranch  and  proceeded  to  make 
use  of  the  witching  branch.  After  considerable  search,  he  finally  de¬ 
cided  on  a  spot  the  branch  told  him  was  the  proper  place.  It  was  on 
a  slanting  hillside,  a  most  unlikely  spot  for  a  windmill.  The  brush 
was  chopped  away  and  a  well  driller  set  up  his  rig  and  drilled.  After 
going  down  more  than  400  feet  the  effort  was  abandoned.  A  logical 
spot  on  a  flat  plateau  a  half  mile  away  was  then  chosen,  without 
benefit  of  witch;  and  a  successful  well,  which  has  provided  a  de¬ 
pendable  supply  to  this  day,  was  brought  in. 

This  was  a  big  let-down  for  my  father.  But  he  took  it  in  his  stride, 
preferring  never  to  talk  about  it  unless  he  was  pressed.  Actually,  there 
is  no  scientific  basis  for  water  witching  in  this  manner.  After  research 
and  tests  over  the  country,  experts  reported  results  as  “appallingly 
negative.” 
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Sense  of  Humor 

While  Jobe  Fisher  was  ordinarily  stubbornly  firm  and  dead- 
serious,  he  nevertheless  had  a  sense  of  humor.  He  laughed  heartily  at 
a  good  joke,  and  in  his  clumsy  way  enjoyed  trying  to  repeat  one  that 
was  to  his  liking,  often  laughing  at  his  own  version  even  more  than 
those  who  heard  him  tell  it.  He  liked  to  reminisce,  particularly  when 
conversing  with  those  he  had  known  in  earlier  life.  I  have  heard  them 
talk  for  hours,  re-living  times  that  were  exciting  and  often  marked  by 
humorous  incidents. 

One  such  incident  I  recall  hearing  told  and  re-told  on  these  occa¬ 
sions.  One  night  my  father,  Frank  Clark,  and  Bud  Crockett  were  en¬ 
camped  near  a  road  between  Mason  and  Menardville.  They  had  been 
West  with  produce  that  had  been  sold  and  were  spending  the  night 
on  the  return,  bedded  down  on  bedrolls,  with  their  teams  tied  or 
staked  around  the  three  wagons. 

It  was  a  bright  moonlit  night.  Well  past  midnight  a  wagon  came 
along,  going  toward  Mason.  The  road  at  that  point  was  rocky,  and 
the  wagon  made  considerable  noise.  My  father,  hearing  the  clank  of 
the  passing  vehicle,  subconsciously  concluded  his  team  was  running 
away  without  him.  Whereupon,  he  nightmarishly  bounded  out  of  bed; 
barefoot,  and  clad  only  in  white  long-handles,  he  rushed  madly  toward 
the  passing  neighbor,  waving  his  arms  and  screaming  as  only  he  could 
scream  “Whoa,  you,  whoa,  whoa!!” 

The  passer-by  whipped  his  horses  into  full  speed.  The  horses 
tethered  to  the  wagon  wheels  all  but  stampeded,  and  Frank  and  Bud, 
upon  being  aroused  and  learning  what  had  happened,  literally  rolled 
with  mirth  as  they  beheld  the  sore-footed  Jobe  return  sheepishly  from 
his  nocturnal  adventure. 

I  recall  an  occasion  when  Papa  arose  at  three  o’clock  one  morning 
for  a  wolf  hunt.  From  my  bed  in  the  “boy’s  room”  I  heard  him  bound 
out  of  bed.  It  was  an  extremely  frosty  morning.  Barefoot,  he  strode 
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into  the  dining  room,  where  the  telephone  was  located,  mumbling 
audibly,  apparently  mad  at  the  weather  and  the  turn  of  events.  Our 
telephone  was  on  a  party  line  which  served  some  20  families.  A  custom 
had  developed  in  the  community  whereby  if  a  barn  caught  fire,  or 
other  calamity  had  occurred,  the  alarm  would  be  sounded  by  four  long 
rings  on  the  telephone.  I  heard  my  father  ringing  the  four  longs, 
grinding  away  on  the  old  wall  telephone,  after  which  he  left  the 
receiver  in  place,  saying  half-aloud,  “I’ll  wake  ’em  up,  dad-blame  ’em!’’ 

Misery  sometimes  likes  company,  and  that  was  my  father’s  way 
of  assuaging  his  discomfort  at  being  aroused  so  early  in  sub-freezing 
weather. 

Another  humorous  experience  Papa  liked  to  recall  related  to  an 
occasion,  many  years  before,  when  he  was  visiting  at  the  home  of  an 
acquaintance  —  a  crusty  backwoodsman  —  who  lived  with  a  grown 
daughter.  The  latter  had  prepared  the  lunch  for  them  and  they  were 
notified  it  was  ready.  The  house  was  open  and  chickens  could  be  seen 
going  and  coming  with  complete  freedom  from  one  room  to  another. 
When  they  entered  the  dining  room  a  large  hen  was  seen  standing  atop 
the  table  partaking  of  fresh,  soft  butter  contained  in  a  large  bowl. 
As  the  hen  would  peck  into  the  butter  for  a  bite  her  head  would  splash 
through  the  soft  contents  and  her  bill  would  be  stopped  only  by  an 
encounter  with  the  bottom  of  the  bowl. 

“Godalmighty,  goldurn!”  screamed  the  old  ranchman,  “Molly, 
get  this  old  hen  out  of  here!’’ 

Incidentally,  I  dare  say  that  butter  was  not  wasted. 

My  father  related  that  incident  perhaps  a  hundred  times,  and 
every  time  I  heard  him  tell  it  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it  more.  He  seemed 
to  think  it  was  about  the  funniest  thing  he  had  ever  seen  happen,  and 
each  time  he  told  it  his  laughter  could  have  been  heard  a  city  block 
away. 


Rhoda  Clark  Fisher 


My  mother  was  a  most  remarkable  person.  A  product  of  the  raw 
frontier,  she  was  a  Jill-of-all-trades.  She  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
versatile  person  I  have  ever  known.  She  could  do  almost  anything  and 
do  it  in  the  manner  of  an  expert.  Through  her  ingenuity  and  enter¬ 
prise  she  held  the  family  budget  down  to  a  minimum.  She  super¬ 
vised  the  household,  invariably  busy  and  planning.  Nothing  was 
bought  at  the  store  if  it  could  be  produced  from  the  soil,  except  for 
certain  basic  things  or  when  a  temporary  shortage  should  occur. 

Both  before  and  after  the  family  moved  to  Kimble  County,  they 
doted  heavily  upon  home-raised  bacon,  lard,  milk,  butter,  corn  meal, 
hominy,  and  molasses.  Black-eyed  peas  were  grown  in  abundance,  and 
the  usual  rations  were  supplemented  by  fruits  from  the  orchard  and 
vegetables  from  the  garden. 

While  living  in  Mason  County  beef  animals  were  kept  for  sale  and 
the  family  butchered  none.  But  in  Kimble  the  butchering  of  year¬ 
lings  was  quite  a  common  practice.  Later,  a  fat  mutton  was  often 
slaughtered. 

In  Mason  the  luxury  of  flour  bread  was  enjoyed  only  on  Sun¬ 
days.  Corn  bread  was  the  mainstay.  After  the  move  to  Red  Creek, 
however,  a  more  generous  amount  of  flour  entered  the  family  larder. 

My  mother’s  garden  was  always  as  much  a  fixture  during  season 
as  the  kitchen  stove.  There  snap  beans  in  great  quantities  were  grown 
on  running  vines.  Pop  corn,  radishes,  turnips,  okra,  potatoes,  peas, 
squash,  peppers,  beets,  cabbage,  and  tomatoes  were  featured. 

When  rainfall  was  inadequate  we  irrigated.  I  have  spent  many  a 
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day,  with  hoe  in  hand,  guiding  the  water  down  the  rows,  slowed  to  a 
standstill  at  the  proper  places  to  insure  deep  penetration  into  the  soil. 

In  the  middle  of  the  garden  grew  a  grape  vine  that  intertwined  its 
running  branches  around  knotted  cedar  posts,  put  there  years  before. 
While  the  quality  of  the  wild  grapes  left  much  to  be  desired,  as  the 
clusters  of  bluish  bunches  ripened,  often  only  partially  protected  from 
depredating  birds,  they  were  snatched  from  the  vines  and  consumed 
with  much  gusto.  The  foliage  from  the  vines  interlapped  to  make 
shade  and  a  cool  spot  where  I  would  sometimes  find  solitude  and 
comfort  while  irrigation  water  soaked  its  way  grudgingly  down  into 
the  good  earth.  And  reclining  there  I  would  read  from  Zane  Grey’s 
Lone  Star  Ranger,  James  Oliver  Curwood’s  Valley  of  Silent  Men,  or 
perhaps  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress. 

To  this  day  I  can  sense  the  smell  of  that  fresh  vegetable  life  which 
grew  there.  Even  the  careless  weeds,  a  noxious  growth  which  sprang 
up  almost  overnight,  had  a  place  in  nature’s  plan.  Tall,  graceful,  and 
defiant  of  man’s  eternal  hght  against  them,  those  weeds  never  gave  up. 
They  grew  high  and  majestic  alongside  the  garden  fence,  just  inside 
from  the  hog  pen  where  fertilizer  and  moisture  were  in  abundance. 
And  there  was  a  mixture  of  lamb’s  quarter,  a  wild  growth  which  my 
mother  gathered  and  mixed  with  Poke’s  salad  and  turnip  greens. 

In  addition  to  the  gardening  operation,  Mama  was  the  best  seam¬ 
stress  in  the  community.  She  made  all  the  clothing  for  the  girls,  and 
some  for  the  boys.  Her  patch-work  was  the  very  best.  Her  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  hummed  by  the  hour.  By  looking  at  the  picture  of  a  dress  in  a 
catalogue  she  could  cut  a  pattern  from  paper,  then  cut  the  goods  ac¬ 
cordingly,  turning  out  a  garment  of  the  exact  style  and  size  she  wanted. 
It  would  look  good  in  Macy’s  today. 

My  mother  kept  a  close  eye  on  the  rattlesnake  menace.  But  there 
was  always  a  dog  or  two  around,  and  they  often  sounded  the  alarm 
when  a  rattler  crawled  into  the  yard. 

It  was  in  that  surrounding  that  my  mother  kept  house,  directed 
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the  household  and  looked  after  her  own.  In  wet  years  the  bluebonnets 
would  spring  up,  and  the  meadows  were  filled  with  sweet  williams, 
wild  verbinas,  Mexican  primroses,  dandelions,  buttercups,  violets, 
Indian  blankets,  and  thousands  of  niggerheads. 

A  part  of  that  setting  was  the  medley  of  chirping  birds  —  the 
mocking  birds  and  wrens  that  nestled  in  the  mesquites  and  persim¬ 
mon  bushes;  the  diving  scissor-tail  whose  appearance  each  year  meant 
the  advent  of  Spring;  the  brown  mourning  dove;  the  sparrows  and 
the  road  runners;  the  owls  and  the  hawks;  the  cherio  call  of  the  bob- 
whites;  the  cardinals  and  killdeers;  and  the  robins  and  bluebirds.  And 
above  was  the  ever-present  buzzard,  sailing  serenely  and  graceful  high 
in  the  skies. 

It  was  “early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise”  at  our  household.  There 
was  a  houseful  of  us  and  beds  —  especially  in  Wintertime  —  were  at  a 
premium.  During  the  Summer  we  could  improvise.  Pallets  were  spread 
on  the  floors  in  breezeways  and  on  the  porches.  Even  when  company 
came  a  little  shifting  would  take  care  of  the  overcrowding.  But  the 
Winter  weather  made  it  a  bit  difficult.  The  younger  ones  were  often 
relegated  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  our  heads  vying  with  the  feet  of 
others  for  a  resting  place,  and  our  bodies  sandwiched  in  between.  The 
solution  was  far  from  ideal,  but  it  worked,  and  besides  we  didn’t 
know  any  better.  This  reminds  me  of  lines  written  by  my  friend,  the 
late  Luther  Patrick,  a  former  Congressman  from  Alabama,  who  de¬ 
scribed  the  arrangement  thus: 

“Did  ye  ever  sleep  at  the  foot  o’  the  bed 
When  the  weather  wuz  whizzin’  cold, 

When  the  wind  wuz  a-whistlin  aroun’  the  house 
An’  the  moon  wuz  yeller  ez  gold, 

An’  give  yore  good  warm  feathers  up 
To  Aunt  Lizzie  and  Uncle  Fred  — 

Too  many  kinfolks  on  a  bad,  raw  night 

And  you  went  to  the  foot  o’  the  bed  — 
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Fer  some  dern  reason  the  coldest  night  o’  the  season 
An’  you  wuz  sent  to  the  foot  o’  the  bed.” 

Home  Life 

My  mother  never  faltered  in  her  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  every 
child.  We  went  to  her  with  our  smallest  complaints  and  problems. 
She  would  listen  and  sympathize  and  then  devise  ways  to  alleviate  or 
remedy  whatever  was  bothering  us.  And  she  often  served  as  a  sort 
of  intermediary  between  some  of  us  children  and  our  father.  If 
something  came  up  where  he  had  to  be  consulted,  we  always  knew 
we  could  implore  mother  to  present  our  ticklish  problems  in  a  man¬ 
ner  more  likely  to  be  understood  and  favorably  considered. 

Under  Mama’s  careful  eye  our  home  was  like  a  bee  hive.  Everyone 
was  busy  doing  something.  There  was  an  endless  number  of  chores 
to  be  done,  and  every  day  new  ones  seemed  to  arise.  The  woodpile 
would  have  to  be  replenished;  a  turkey  nest  had  to  be  found;  a  new 
hatching  of  baby  chicks  had  to  be  protected  against  bull  snakes  and 
bad  weather;  or  perhaps  company  was  due  and  a  fulldress  house¬ 
cleaning  was  in  order. 

The  cowhide-bottomed  chairs  often  needed  repairs  and  the  rock¬ 
ing  chairs  had  to  be  strengthened  or  revarnished. 

Mondays  were  wash  days.  With  my  mother’s  help,  the  girls  did 
the  laundry.  For  a  long  time  it  was  done  with  tubs  and  scrub  boards, 
along  with  the  large  black  open-faced  cast  iron  pots,  heated  by  wood 
fires.  And  there  was  the  proper  proportions  of  bluing  and  starch  to 
be  added,  and  then  the  long  line  of  newly  washed  clothes  to  be  dried 
and  bleached  by  a  brisk  wind  and  the  hot  sun.  Pressing  was  done  by 
irons  heated  before  the  open  fire,  followed  later  by  the  improved 
gasoline-heated  variety. 

A  further  saving  came  from  Mama  making  the  soap  that  was  used 
for  the  clothes  and  other  domestic  use.  Periodically  she  would  pur- 
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chase  a  supply  of  lye,  build  fires  under  the  black  pots,  pour  the  in¬ 
gredients  into  them  (including  a  generous  supply  of  bacon  rind), 
and  after  cooking  for  two  or  three  hours,  allow  it  to  cool  and  solidify. 
It  was  then  cut  into  generous-sized  blocks  of  soap  and  removed  from 
the  pots. 

Earlier,  when  the  family  lived  in  Mason  County,  Mama  made  the 
lye  which  was  used  in  soap  making.  “She  would  take  a  50-gallon  bar¬ 
rel  and  set  it  somewhere  out  of  the  way,  usually  on  a  rock  about  a 
foot  from  the  ground,’’  recalls  my  brother  Wiley.  “The  barrel  would 
be  tilted  at  about  30  or  40  degree  angle  and  it  would  be  filled  with 
ashes  from  the  fireplace.  A  hole  was  bored  a  half  inch  from  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Water  was  poured  in  from  the  top,  then  seeped  downward,  and 
dripped  into  an  earthern  jar  or  crock.  This  made  real  strong  lye, 
black  in  color.’’ 

One  of  the  things  that  became  a  part  of  me  was  the  old  cast-iron 
wood  cookstove.  There,  fired  by  shin-oak  wood,  baking,  frying  and 
boiling  would  proceed  simultaneously,  with  Mama  at  the  controls. 
And  another  memory  that  is  perhaps  the  most  obstinate  of  all  is  the 
grinding  sound  of  the  coffee  mill,  usually  heard  an  hour  before  day¬ 
light.  where  Mama  poured  into  a  receptable  the  Arbuckle  coffee  grains, 
then  turned  the  crank  vigorously  while  the  finely  ground  product  was 
collected  below.  And  if  you  listened  closely  you  would  hear  the  crack¬ 
ing  sound  of  frying  bacon  and  the  clink  as  wood  was  forced  into  the 
stove. 

A  haunting  noise  that  bespoke  tranquility  was  the  rhythmic 
pumping  of  the  windmill,  responding  to  every  gust  of  wind.  The 
creaking  sound  of  the  plunging  rod  as  it  shifted  its  up-and-down 
movement,  lent  a  sort  of  enchantment  to  the  listening  ear.  The  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  sounds  relayed  a  report  of  the  wind  velocity  and  gave 
assurance  of  a  water  supply. 

In  addition  to  soap  making,  which  supplied  the  family  needs  for 
more  than  20  years  that  I  can  remember,  we  also  employed  an  im- 
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provised  method  of  making  ice  cream.  Since  there  was  no  ice  avail¬ 
able  during  the  warm  seasons  (and  little  was  obtainable  in  town 
until  about  the  time  I  was  in  high  school),  our  ice  cream  making  was 
confined  to  wintertime.  Ice  and  snow  would  be  crushed  and  pressed 
along  the  side  of  a  one-gallon  bucket  with  salt  added,  the  bucket 
having  been  inserted  inside  an  even  larger  pail.  Milk,  sugar,  flavoring 
and  other  ingredients  would  then  be  poured  into  the  smaller  con¬ 
tainer;  then  by  using  the  handle  above  the  bucket,  the  latter  would 
be  spun  to  and  fro  vigorously  for  perhaps  a  half  hour.  The  product 
was  hard-frozen  delicious  ice  cream  —  a  gallon  of  it. 

Every  day  was  churning  day  at  the  Rafter  J.  We  made  all  of  our 
butter.  Many  of  us  took  time-about  pounding  the  broom  handle  that 
was  attached  to  small  crossed  blocks  that  were  nailed  securely  to  the 
bottom. 

Mother  also  carded  cotton  and  fashioned  beautifully  -designed 
quilts  of  her  own.  Featherbed  mattresses,  which  had  formerly  been 
popular,  were  giving  way  to  the  cotton  variety  about  the  time  I  came 
along. 

All  our  shoes  were  half-soled  and  repaired  at  home.  Use  would 
often  be  made  of  discarded  saddle  and  harness  leather,  and  later  parts 
of  second-hand  automobile  tires  were  cut  and  fashioned  to  fit  the 
shoes.  And  likewise,  most  of  the  saddles,  bridles  and  harness  were 
repaired  by  do-it-yourself  members  of  our  family.  When  wagon  wheels 
were  to  be  repaired,  however,  they  were  usually  taken  to  London, 
where  Mr.  Amaon,  the  village  blacksmith,  expertly  shrunk  the  tires, 
replaced  fellers  and  spokes  where  needed.  I  drove  wagons  down  there 
several  times  for  that  purpose,  and  would  spend  most  of  the  day 
watching  admiringly  as  the  bellows  blew,  sparks  flew,  and  the  red- 
hot  iron  tires  were  beaten  into  the  desired  size  and  shape.  As  the 
heated  portion  was  held  over  the  giant  anvil,  the  blacksmith  wielded 
a  mighty  hammer,  and  the  metallic  thud  could  be  heard  all  over  town. 

We  always  kept  a  big  circular  grindstone  for  axe-sharpening.  It 
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was  usually  about  18  inches  across  and  three  inches  thick.  One  of  us 
would  turn  the  handle  which  rotated  the  stone  while  my  father  or  one 
of  the  older  boys  would  hold  the  ax  against  it,  always  at  just  the 
proper  angle.  Water  dripped  from  a  tin  can  suspended  from  above 
while  this  was  taking  place. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  were  preserved  in  glass  containers.  Mama 
was  a  real  expert  in  the  art  of  making  jellies,  and  in  preserving  peaches, 
plums,  apricots,  and  a  variety  of  garden  products. 

There  were  many  wild  plums  in  the  woods  which  made  excellent 
jelly.  Every  year  when  they  were  ripe  several  of  us  would  spend  days 
gathering  them  —  usually  while  on  horseback  with  sacks  and  buckets 
attached  to  the  saddle  horn  for  containers.  If  exposed,  the  wild  plums 
would  be  devoured  by  goats,  and  for  that  reason  most  of  the  ripe 
plums  were  not  easily  accessible.  My  mule,  Little  Pete,  was  particularly 
adept  at  moving  into  the  thickets.  He  would  bow  his  head  and  thread 
his  way  through  a  web  of  interlocked  brush  to  the  middle  of  a  shinnery 
thicket  to  reach  a  cluster  of  plum  bushes  where  the  ripened  fruit 
could  be  seen.  There  he  would  patiently  wait  until  they  were  picked. 

Periodically  a  few  sacks  of  shelled  corn  were  taken  to  London  or 
elsewhere  for  grinding  and  conversion  into  meal.  Payment  for  this 
service  was  made  either  in  cash  or  more  often  by  the  grinder  retain¬ 
ing  some  of  the  meal. 

Hogs  were  always  kept.  We  raised  all  of  our  pork.  In  the  art  of 
butchering  hogs,  processing  and  curing  the  meat,  my  father  excelled. 
And  Mama  could  perform  wonders  with  the  heads,  feet,  and  other 
by-products.  Her  sausage-making  was  superb.  In  addition,  she  ren¬ 
dered  the  lard,  and  that  met  another  household  need. 

Hog  killing  always  awaited  sub-freezing  weather.  Two  or  three 
huge  pots  of  water  were  heated  to  boiling,  and  after  the  hogs  were 
killed  they  were  dragged  to  a  spot  near  the  water.  Scalding  water  was 
applied,  usually  through  gunny  sacks  to  help  hold  the  heat,  and  soon 
the  hair  would  slip  and  the  scraping  would  begin.  Following  that  the 
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carcasses  were  hoisted  by  block  and  tackle,  and  the  butchering  would 
take  place. 

About  the  only  balloons  we  children  knew  in  those  days  were  the 
blown-up  bladders  that  were  taken  from  each  hog.  By  applying  the 
quill  of  a  turkey  feather  and  warming  the  bladder  by  a  fire,  we  would 
blow  air  into  it  and  see  who  could  make  the  largest  one.  It  was  great 
sport  and  we  made  the  most  of  it. 

The  typical  smokehouse  was  maintained.  There  bacon  and  hams 
were  attached  to  stiff  heavy  wire  hooks  which  were  suspended  from 
beams  above.  Smoke  was  created  by  burning  small  chips,  and  also  by 
“cow  chips”  at  times,  creating  a  smudge.  This  process  would  go  on  for 
hours,  and  even  for  days  until  the  curing  process  was  complete. 

Another  curing  process  in  common  use  was  to  imbed  sides  of 
bacon  and  hams  in  heavy  salt,  layer  by  layer,  with  generous  amounts 
of  salt  spread  between  each  piece  of  meat. 

Homemade  sauerkraut  was  made  by  Mama,  using  the  frontier 
techniques.  Shredded  cabbage  was  put  into  crocks;  vinegar,  sugar, 
salt  and  water  were  added,  and  this  was  weighted  down  by  pressing 
a  plate  at  the  top.  This  was  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
and  the  finished  product  was  the  result. 

Mama  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  cooks  in  the  country.  Her 
biscuits,  which  were  invariably  served  at  breakfast,  were  incomparable 
by  any  taste  standards.  Before  light-bread  appeared  in  grocery  stores 
she  excelled  in  the  art  of  making  it.  And  her  pies,  cakes  and  pastries 
would  compare  with  the  best. 

My  father  usually  kept  bees,  with  perhaps  20  or  30  gums  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  premises.  Early  in  life  on  the  frontier  he  had  learned 
how  to  locate  bee-trees  and  bee-caves  —  by  following  the  bees  from 
watering  places.  A  considerable  amount  of  honey  was  produced.  Mama 
would  strain  the  honey  and  process  it  for  table  use. 

All  our  eggs  came  from  the  barnyard.  Until  I  was  grown,  I  doubt 
that  eggs  were  ever  bought  for  our  household  use.  Baby  chicks  were 
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hatched  off,  and  fried  chicken  was  a  frequent  breakfast  dish.  Chickens 
and  dumplings  made  a  popular  dinner  dish.  Year  in  and  year  out. 
poultry  was  the  mainstay  for  the  meat  in  our  diet,  although  it  was 
frequently  supplemented  by  beef  and  mutton. 

There  was  also  wild  turkey,  which  my  father  could  find  almost 
any  time  he  desired.  Early  in  the  morning  the  gobbling  could  often 
be  heard  across  the  creek,  and  that  seemed  to  whet  Papa’s  appetite. 
When  he  took  his  old  double-barreled  shotgun  out  into  the  woods 
late  in  the  afternoon  the  odds  were  that  we  would  have  fried  turkey 
for  breakfast  the  next  morning.  Deer  were  scarce,  however,  and  it  was 
a  rare  thing  that  a  buck  was  ever  bagged  in  the  earlier  days  on  the 
ranch.  In  later  years  they  became  quite  plentiful. 

Strips  of  fresh  meat  were  cured  by  hanging  the  pieces  on  the 
clothes  line  or  on  the  roof  of  the  house.  The  curative  power  of  the 
sun  was  put  to  use,  and  after  proper  exposure  the  meat  was  gathered 
up  and  could  be  kept  for  weeks,  without  refrigeration,  before  being 
cooked. 

Doctors  were  hard  to  come  by  in  those  days.  Dr.  J.  D.  Stone  of 
Junction  was  practically  the  only  Doctor  in  the  County,  although 
there  was  one  at  London  a  part  of  the  time.  Dr.  Stone  was  our  family 
physician.  He  helped  bring  me  and  most  of  my  sisters  into  this  world. 
He  drove  a  span  of  horses  to  a  buggy,  and  that  rough  15-mile  drive 
from  town  to  the  ranch  cost  $10  plus  the  medical  fee,  which  was  ap¬ 
pallingly  little  as  compared  with  modern  charges. 

My  mother  was  really  the  family  doctor.  She  had  a  home  remedy 
for  every  ailment,  it  seemed.  Among  other  curatives,  she  often  ap¬ 
plied  tobacco  poultices  to  open  wounds.  The  thought  was  that  the 
tobacco  was  an  antiseptic  and  had  healing  qualities.  Whether  that  was 
true  or  not,  it  seemed  to  work.  The  tobacco  would  be  chewed  or 
soaked  in  hot  water  for  a  few  moments  before  application. 

A  horse  kicked  me  one  day  as  I  was  hitching  a  team  to  a  cul- 
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tivator,  striking  me  just  inside  my  right  knee.  The  wound  bled  pro¬ 
fusely.  Papa,  who  was  nearby,  hitched  the  team  to  the  wagon  and  drove 
pell-mell  to  the  ranch  house,  a  half  mile  away.  My  mother  promptly 
put  me  to  bed  and  applied  a  fresh  tobacco  poultice,  and  I  was  soon 
on  my  feet  again. 

Quinine,  camphor,  epsom  salts,  mustard  plasters,  turpentine,  black 
draught,  liver  pills,  salves  and  liniments,  were  always  kept,  along  with 
an  occasional  bottle  of  patented  medicine  —  “guaranteed  to  cure  any 
ailment.”  Balls  of  asafetida  were  sometimes  attached  to  strings  that 
were  hung  around  our  necks,  following  the  prevalent  notion  that  the 
gum  resin  would  prevent  contracting  of  diseases. 

Mother  was  an  Avid  Reader 

Although  she  was  able  to  attend  school  for  only  four  years,  all 
short  terms,  my  mother  always  seemed  well  educated.  She  was  an  avid 
reader  and  kept  abreast  of  what  was  going  on.  She  often  read  aloud 
to  my  father,  who  was  illiterate,  and  so  did  several  of  us  children.  Our 
first  daily  newspaper  was  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram,  which  as  I 
recall  began  coming  to  our  house  about  1915.  In  addition,  we  sub¬ 
scribed  for  two  or  three  magazines,  including  one  called  Comfort 
that  was  published  in  Augusta,  Maine.  Each  edition  of  this  popular 
monthly  carried  this  enticing  descriptive  prologue  on  its  front  cover: 
“COMFORT  —  The  Key  to  Happiness  and  Success  in  over  a  Million 
and  a  Quarter  Homes  —  Devoted  to  Art,  Literature,  Science  and  the 
Home  Circle.” 

I  recall  that  one  magazine  carried  installments  of  an  exciting 
novel  entitled  Lena  Rivers.  Mother  would  read  each  edition  aloud  as 
we  all  gathered  around  her  by  the  lamp  light  on  the  night  the  maga¬ 
zine  came  in.  We  could  hardly  wait  from  one  issue  to  the  next.  On 
the  day  of  the  month  it  was  due  to  arrive,  one  of  us  kids  walked  to 
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the  mail  box  —  rain  or  shine  —  and  wasted  no  time  in  getting  it  back 
home  and  into  Mama’s  anxious  hands. 

We  also  looked  forward  to  the  Sears-Roebuck  and  Montgomery- 
Ward  catalogues  after  they  made  their  advent.  Much  shopping  was 
done  that  way.  We  would  gape  longingly  at  new  gadgets  and  stylish 
clothing,  the  like  of  which  we  had  never  seen.  And  we  usually  ordered 
novels  from  Sears’  book  section.  I  think  we  read  every  book  Zane 
Gray  wrote,  along  with  those  of  James  Oliver  Curwood,  Jack  London 
and  other  contemporaries.  The  books  were  passed  around  until  every 
member  of  the  family  who  could  read  had  devoured  them. 

There  were  usually  six  to  ten  cows  to  be  milked,  and  that  un¬ 
welcome  chore  was  shoved  off  on  those  of  us  who  were  not  so  useful 
in  roundups,  doctoring  wormy  sheep,  and  other  heavier  and  more 
exacting  work.  My  sisters  and  I  did  the  milking.  I  always  maintained 
that  I  did  more  than  my  share,  but  that  contention,  I  may  add,  was 
hotly  disputed  by  my  sisters. 

There  being  no  ice,  my  mother  ingeniously  constructed  a  self¬ 
cooler  which  she  installed  under  a  big  shade  tree  in  the  yard.  Box¬ 
shaped,  the  top  tapered  upward  from  the  four  top  corners,  forming 
an  apex,  and  the  skeleton-like  structure  was  then  covered  with  gunny 
sack  through  which  some  air  could  circulate.  Perched  on  a  small  square 
block  at  the  top  was  a  large  pail  of  water  of  perhaps  five-gallon  capa¬ 
city,  with  small  holes  punctured  by  nails  around  the  lower  edges.  That 
allowed  water  to  trickle  out  fast  enough  to  keep  the  entire  enclosure 
wet  and  cool.  There  was  a  door  in  the  front  and  shelves  inside. 

Mama  loved  roses  and  bright-colored  flowers.  Beds  of  them  were 
planted  and  cultured,  providing  a  bright  and  pleasant  atmosphere 
around  the  rather  drab-appearing  ranch  house.  Chrysanthemums,  can- 
nas,  and  violets  added  color  to  the  variety  of  the  plants.  Along  the 
north  fence  were  two  huge  cactus  cushions,  which  had  been  trans¬ 
planted.  They  bloomed  seasonally,  one  reddish  and  the  other  a  bril¬ 
liant  yellow.  Honeysuckle  vines  dotted  the  yard  fence,  and  morning 
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glories  were  inevitable  as  a  part  of  the  decorative  growths  inside  the 
paling  fence. 

Atop  the  house  were  lightning  rods  bedecked  with  shiny  globes 
and  weather  vanes.  My  father  never  seemed  to  like  to  talk  about  it, 
but  it  was  well  known  in  family  circles  that  he  was  “taken”  by 
some  fast-talking  lightning  rod  agents  who  sold  him  on  the  idea  were 
it  not  for  those  magic  rods  eternity  was  surely  just  around  the  corner 
for  the  entire  family.  The  catch  was  that  my  father  signed  the  con¬ 
tract  without  reading  the  fine  print.  When  delivered,  the  rods  cost 
him  two  or  three  times  what  he  had  understood.  But  the  fine  print 
was  there,  and  he  was  stuck  with  it.  I  do  not  think  Papa  was  ever 
caught  again  —  at  least  not  by  failing  to  have  someone  read  every  last 
word  of  that  fine  print  on  anything  he  signed. 

####*# 

My  mother  loved  to  entertain  us  kids  by  telling  ghost  stories, 
recalling  harrowing  experiences  on  the  frontier  during  Indian  times, 
or  perhaps  singing  old  folk  songs  and  other  compositions  she  had 
learned  during  her  childhood.  One  of  them  I  recall  began  thus: 

My  Mama  she  told  me  to  pass  him  the  pie  — 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  but  I  won’t  have  him; 

I  passed  him  the  pie  and  he  laid  the  crust  by  — 

With  his  old  shoe-boots  and  leggings. 

Another  one  began  like  this: 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  man  who’s  always  telling  you 

The  things  he’s  done  and  what  he’s  going  to  do; 

He’s  boasting  at  the  present  time  —  his  purse  is  bursted  flat; 

He  wants  you  to  lend  him  a  fiver;  did  you  ever  notice  that? 

Still  another  tune  went  like  this: 

Whistle,  daughter,  whistle 
And  I’ll  give  you  a  cow; 
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I  can’t  whistle,  mother 

’Cause  I  don’t  know  how. 

Whistle,  daughter,  whistle 

And  I’ll  give  you  a  man; 

I  never  whistled,  mother 
But  I’ll  whistle  if  I  can. 

One  incident  Mama  liked  to  recall  happened  when  she  was  a 
young  girl.  At  that  time  cantaloupes  were  a  novelty,  apparently  just 
being  introduced  into  the  area  where  she  was  living.  My  mother  and 
another  girl,  both  bashful  and  timid,  were  eating  at  a  neighbor’s 
house.  Cantaloupes  —  the  first  the  two  girls  had  ever  seen  —  were 
served,  cut  into  slices.  Thinking  the  rinds  were  to  be  eaten,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  eat  the  slice  in  its  entiretly.  The  hostess  asked  them  if  they 
ate  the  rind.  A  bit  embarrassed,  but  not  ready  to  admit  ignorance, 
of  the  girl’s  mumbled:  “Yes’m;  sometimes.” 

Habits  and  Customs 

Papa  chewed  tobacco  and  bought  it  by  the  caddie.  Brown  Mule  was 
a  favorite  brand.  There  were  times  when  he  smoked  a  pipe,  but  never 
cigarettes.  Mama  dipped  snuff,  usually  the  Honest  brand,  although 
she  also  used  Garrett’s.  She  liked  to  use  what  she  called  toothbrushes 
—  a  small  stem  of  mesquite  root,  one  end  of  which  she  chewed  and 
pulverized.  She  would  then  dip  that  end  into  a  container  of  snuff 
and  insert  it  in  her  mouth.  She  also  took  snuff  straight,  depositing 
a  half  spoonful  inside  her  lower  lip.  She  loved  her  snuff  and  often 
bought  it  in  glasses  by  the  case.  The  empty  glasses  were  then  used  on 
the  dining  room  table.  While  snuff-dipping  may  sound  a  bit  repulsive 
to  some  today,  it  was  a  common  habit  among  frontier  women.  Con¬ 
versely,  the  women  of  that  generation  took  a  dim  view  of  cigarette 
smoking  by  women  —  a  habit  generally  accepted  by  present-day  society. 
In  fact,  a  cigarette-smoking  woman  was  persona  non  grata  around  our 
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house  when  I  was  growing  up,  and  if  some  red  paint  was  added  to  the 
face,  they  should  have  stayed  away! 

I  recall  one  occasion  when  Mama  ran  out  of  snuff,  and  she  was 
very  annoyed  because  she  could  not  obtain  some.  The  habit  had  really 
gotten  a  hold  on  her.  It  was  15  miles  to  town,  and  those  were  horse- 
and-buggy  days.  But  a  strange  coincidence  happened  that  I  shall  never 
forget.  My  sister  Maude  and  I  walked  a  mile  and  a  half  to  our  mail 
box,  just  beyond  the  Reese  ranch,  and  waited  for  the  mail  hack  to 
come  by  on  its  trip  from  London  to  Junction.  As  we  were  waiting, 
a  buggy  came  by,  drawn  by  two  black  horses.  Evidently  the  two  men 
aboard  were  traveling  salesmen,  and  —  as  fate  would  have  it  —  snuff 
salesmen  at  that!  As  they  rounded  the  corner  at  our  mail  box,  they 
threw  two  small  cans  of  Honest  snuff  samples  at  us,  laughed  and  kept 
going  toward  Junction. 

It  was  like  manna  from  heaven.  We  could  hardly  believe  our  eyes. 
We  gathered  up  the  rolling  cans  and  ran  a  good  part  of  the  way  home, 
where  we  proudly  presented  the  snuff  to  Mama,  who  had  been  with¬ 
out  for  two  days.  We  loved  our  mother  dearly,  and  we  knew  this  would 
make  her  happy. 

Although  my  father  chewed  tobacco  and  occasionally  smoked  a 
pipe,  he  frowned  on  the  idea  of  the  boys  following  his  example.  But 
most  of  them  acquired  the  chewing  habit,  in  varying  degrees.  Strangely, 
I  do  not  recall  any  of  them  smoking  cigarettes. 

By  the  time  I  came  along  the  family  debts  had  been  paid  and  my 
father  was  accumulating  some  surplus.  Perhaps  because  of  that,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  he  wanted  me  to  get  an  education  and  try  to  do  some¬ 
thing  aside  from  ranching,  he  told  me  one  day  that  if  I  would  forego 
the  temptation  to  use  tobacco  until  I  was  21  he  would  reward  me 
with  a  gift  of  $500.  I  kept  my  part  of  the  bargain,  and  so  did  he. 

No  ordinary  playing  cards  were  allowed  in  the  house,  and  the 
only  whiskey  I  ever  saw  in  that  house  until  I  was  grown  and  went 
away  was  an  occasional  bottle  (usually  given  to  my  father  by  some- 
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one),  which  was  carefully  preserved  for  medicinal  purposes.  There 
were  a  few  “toddies”  poured  and  served  to  the  grownups  at  Christmas 
time,  however,  when  the  supply  would  permit.  But  that  was  consid¬ 
ered  exceptional.  Mama  would  mix  an  ounce  or  two  of  bourbon  with 
rock  sugar  and  other  ingredients  and  it  was  administered  by  spoon  to 
the  ailing  patient,  when  medicinal  use  was  invoked. 

We  did  keep  dominoes,  and  all  members  of  the  family,  including 
my  father,  frequently  played  with  them  in  the  evening. 

Both  Papa  and  Mama  made  it  clear  they  did  not  approve  of  much 
drinking.  They  always  voted  for  prohibition  when  they  had  a  chance. 
I  feel  certain  that  in  his  88  years  my  father  never  spent  more  than 
$100  altogether  for  alcoholic  beverages. 

Mama,  remembering  the  kind  and  tender  treatment  accorded  her 
mother  and  the  children  by  members  of  the  Masonic  Order  when 
Allen  Clark  was  murdered,  was  determined  that  each  of  the  boys  would 
become  Masons  when  they  reached  their  21st  birthdays.  Papa  joined 
her  in  expressing  that  desire  and  proposed  to  pay  the  initiation  fees 
for  each  of  us.  Their  desires  were  granted  on  the  part  of  each  of  the 
boys.  Papa,  however,  was  not  the  joining  type  and  was  content  to  let 
the  boys  explore  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  fraternal  orders.  I 
always  suspected  that  he  was  a  bit  apprehensive  of  the  black  ball, 
which  fear  I  feel  sure  was  unfounded,  and  he  was  proabbly  also  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  secret  work  that  had  to  be  memorized.  Incidentally, 
most  of  us  went  through  the  chairs  and  became  Worshipful  Masters. 
Several  of  us  studied  under  the  expert  tutelage  of  Uncle  “Fuzzy” 
Adams,  as  he  was  affectionately  called,  of  nearby  London,  who  for  a 
long  time  was  the  patriarch  of  the  Order  in  that  area.  As  a  result,  we 
became  quite  proficient  in  Masonic  work.  And  Mama  was  a  proud 
member  of  the  Eastern  Star  —  as  were  three  of  her  daughters. 

****** 

Mother  was  a  devout  and  dedicated  Christian  who  took  her  re¬ 
ligion  seriously.  I  know  she  never  wilfully  told  a  lie  in  her  lifetime. 
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Probably  first  inspired  by  Bate  Berry's  religious  influence,  as  well  as 
that  of  her  parents,  she  never  wavered  throughout  her  69  years.  Her 
faith  was  that  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  was  also  true  of  Bate  Berry. 
She  always  contended  it  was  closer  to  the  Bible,  and  she  was  a  stickler 
for  the  Good  Book.  In  those  earlier  years  on  the  ranch  there  was 
usually  some  form  of  service  held  each  Sunday  in  the  vicinity.  Camp 
meetings  were  arranged  every  summer,  usually  lasting  for  a  week  or 
two  at  a  time.  The  preacher  usually  lived  with  us  during  the  meetings 
and  no  children  in  the  family  ever  missed  a  service.  My  mother  saw 
to  that. 

The  Summer  weather  was  warm  and  there  was  no  air  condition¬ 
ing.  For  that  reason  all  the  services  were  held  under  open  arbors. 
Those  structures,  located  on  the  school  grounds,  were  built  by  local 
men  in  the  community  by  inserting  eight-foot  poles  in  the  ground, 
then  lacing  the  top  with  smaller  and  longer  timbers,  and  then  covering 
it  over  with  cedar  and  other  brush.  On  the  earthen  floors  of  the 
meeting  places  were  one-by-twelve-inch  benches,  and  a  small  platform 
was  erected  for  the  minister  to  use.  Lanterns  were  strung  generously 
from  the  top  of  the  arbor. 

Usually  the  place  was  filled  to  overflowing,  particularly  when  a 
preacher  of  note  was  obtained.  There  was  no  instrumental  music,  as 
that  practice  was  not  employed  by  that  church.  It  was  maintained  that 
only  vocal  music  —  singing  —  was  practiced  by  the  Biblical  saints,  and 
the  faithful  did  not  believe  in  deviating  from  the  Holy  word  or  ex¬ 
ample.  If  it  was  “good  enough  for  Paul  and  Silas,’’  it  was  good  enough 
for  them. 

All  of  the  children  were  “added  to  the  church,”  most  of  them 
when  they  were  quite  young.  That  pleased  my  mother  very  much.  I 
recall  very  vividly  the  Sunday  my  father  confessed  and  was  baptized. 
My  mother  had  been  very  apprehensive  about  him.  He  was  not  easy 
to  talk  to  and  ordinarily  was  not  very  emotional  or  easily  swayed.  He 
always  attended  and  supported  the  meetings,  however,  doing  his  share 
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of  the  financing,  but  he  never  would  get  around  to  responding  to  the 
invitations.  Then  one  Sunday  when  baptizing  services  were  being 
conducted  on  the  Llano  River  just  below  the  Beef  Trail  Crossing,  and 
the  newly-converted  were  about  to  be  led  into  the  water  for  immer¬ 
sion,  right  out  of  a  clear  sky  my  father  and  a  neighbor,  E.  I.  Cummings, 
walked  up,  shook  hands  with  the  preacher,  announced  their  confession 
and  were  baptized. 

Others  who  were  immersed  that  day  included  my  brothers  Wiley 
and  Alva,  and  a  neighbor,  Tate  Jarvis.  The  date  was  November,  1909, 
and  the  first  norther  had  already  chilled  the  countryside.  As  the  bap¬ 
tismal  service  began  the  minister  led  the  way,  leading  the  first  of  the 
converts,  then  each  of  the  others  followed,  hand-in-hand.  Alva  re¬ 
cently  recalled  the  incident.  He  said  as  Papa  waded  into  the  breast- 
deep  Llano  waters,  he  quipped  audibly  and  with  a  tone  of  emphasis: 
“Dad  blame!  This  water’s  cold!’’ 

I  know  that  must  have  been  a  proud  day  for  my  mother.  While 
some  may  have  doubted,  she  knew  that  her  Redeemer  lived  —  just  as 
the  Bible  recorded  it.  And  it  was  a  joyous  occasion  for  her  to  see  her 
husband  and  two  of  her  sons  added  to  the  church,  joining  with  a 
number  of  her  other  children  who  had  preceded  them. 

Mama  lived  and  practiced  the  Bible  teachings  as  she  understood 
them.  She  never  deviated.  And  she  was  a  fairly  good  Bible  student. 
She  took  a  dim  view  of  curse  words  involving  the  taking  of  the  Lord’s 
name  in  vain,  always  pointing  out  that  such  was  expressly  forbidden 
in  the  Good  Book.  Not  one  of  the  children  was  ever  known  to  violate 
that  admonition,  and  soon  my  father  fell  into  line.  His  favorite  by¬ 
word  became  “Dad  blame,’’  which  he  used  frequently,  often  with 
much  feeling. 

###### 

The  nearest  thing  to  a  major  tragedy  that  I  recall  during  those 
early  years,  occurred  one  night  when  my  brother  Otto  drove  a  hack, 
pulled  by  two  small  mules  my  brother  Alva  had  acquired,  loaded  with 
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my  sisters  —  Maude  and  Cora  —  and  Verna  Clark,  across  the  Llano 
River  en  route  to  a  social  function.  It  was  dark  and  the  river  was 
flooded  out  of  its  banks.  Without  knowing  this,  the  gay  group  plunged 
into  the  swollen  stream.  The  mules  began  swimming  and  struggling 
in  the  swirling  muddy  waters.  The  vehicle  floated  behind  the  faith¬ 
ful  mules,  as  the  occupants  grabbed  frantically  for  something  to  hold 
on  to.  All  seat  cushions  were  washed  away.  As  fate  would  have  it,  they 
negotiated  the  stream,  around  fifty  yards  in  width,  and  the  team 
miraculously  pulled  the  hack  to  safety  on  the  opposite  bank,  though 
far  below  the  point  of  entry.  And  just  as  the  front  wheels  ascended 
the  embankment  the  hack  tongue  became  loosened  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  Had  that  occurred  seconds  before,  it  is  probable  that  a  major 
tragedy  would  have  ensued.  The  real  heroes  were  the  two  mules,  aided 
by  the  cool-headed  direction  of  Otto  at  the  reins. 

****** 

Another  near  tragedy  occurred  so  long  ago  I  can  barely  remember 
it.  My  sister  Cora  was  inside  a  corral  at  the  ranch,  tending  some  sheep 
when  a  giant  ram  attacked  her.  After  first  butting  another  sister, 
Maude,  to  the  ground,  the  curve-horned  buck  took  close  aim  on  the 
older  Cora  when  she  went  to  the  rescue.  Striking  ferociously,  the  big 
sheep  struck  Cora  on  the  forehead  above  one  eye,  from  which  she  bled 
profusely.  A  faint  outline  of  an  ugly  gash  is  still  visible.  The  incident 
was  discussed  in  family  circles  for  years.  After  that  no  unnecessary 
liberties  were  taken  by  the  children  with  the  rambunctious  rams,  al¬ 
though  as  a  rule  sheep  do  not  attack  people,  not  even  children.  Had 
Otto  not  gone  to  Cora’s  rescue  on  that  occasion,  however,  another  blow 
might  have  been  struck  that  would  have  been  very  serious. 

****** 

From  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  Christmas  was  indeed  a  big 
day  at  our  home,  with  every  member  of  the  family  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  preparations  and  details.  Without  meaning  to  detract 
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from  the  others,  looking  back  it  seems  to  me  that  my  brother  Wiley 
sparked  the  arrangements  and  often  dominated  the  program. 

A  few  days  before  the  big  event  each  year  a  team  would  be  hitched 
to  the  wagon  and  several  of  us  —  often  as  many  as  could  crawl  on  — 
would  head  for  the  woods  where  the  most  symetrical  cedar  tree,  usual¬ 
ly  about  the  right  size  to  fit  the  floor  space  of  our  parlor,  would  be 
selected.  Wiley  would  often  be  in  charge  of  this  important  chore  and 
several  of  us  younger  tots  would  tag  along.  There  were  many  cedars 
in  the  hills  but  few  that  filled  the  bill.  Alva  would  sometimes  take 
over  this  function. 

Then  the  tree  was  dressed  with  all  the  brilliant  decorations  that 
could  be  obtained.  Instead  of  electric  bulbs  as  of  today,  small  candles 
of  varied  colors,  imbedded  in  colored  tin  containers  were  used,  at¬ 
tached  to  protruding  limbs  by  clips  controlled  by  tiny  springs  to  hold 
them  secure.  Tinsel,  artificial  snow,  and  other  gay  decorations  were 
added  until  the  big  tree,  with  perhaps  an  eight-foot  spread,  would  pre¬ 
sent  a  brilliant  picture  when  lights  were  on  in  the  dim,  coal  oil- 
lighted  room.  The  entire  scene  exuded  the  spirit  of  Yuletide,  when 
Wiley,  dressed  in  bright  red  attire  and  an  old-fashioned  Santa  Claus 
face  with  long  whiskers,  made  his  appearance.  Not  since  the  last 
Christmas  had  a  child  been  allowed  to  see  that  get-up.  My  mother 
would  keep  it  well  concealed  and  packed  away. 

The  presents  were  modest  but  usually  useful,  intermingled  with 
a  liberal  number  of  apples,  oranges,  nuts,  raisins,  stick  candy  and  other 
goodies.  Even  Papa,  unemotional  as  he  was,  took  an  active  interest, 
although  he  rarely  took  any  part  in  the  preparations. 

There  were  also  community  Christmas  trees  at  the  school  house. 
There  the  tree  would  always  be  larger  and  more  elaborate,  featured 
by  quantities  of  fruits,  candies,  cookies  and  cakes,  and  every  family 
in  the  neighborhood  would  bring  presents  for  their  own,  and,  of 
course,  the  courting  youngsters  took  advantage  of  the  objects  of  their 
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affections  with  a  surprise  gift  which  they  hoped  would  induce  a  re¬ 
sponsive  smile  and  perhaps  some  reciprocation. 

****** 

I  think  it  was  in  1914  that  the  first  automobile  was  acquired.  It 
was  a  Model  T  Ford,  and  no  vehicle  —  with  team  included  —  ever  re¬ 
ceived  so  much  obseqious  praise  on  that  ranch.  It  was  something  new 
—  an  innovation,  a  significant  advance  that  left  us  dumbfounded. 
There  were  not  many  in  the  county  at  that  time.  Roads  were  primi¬ 
tive  and  unworked.  A  new  oarage  was  built  to  house  that  new  in- 
vention  that  seemed  so  much  out  of  place  alongside  the  old  buck- 
board,  buggies,  the  creaking  cultivators  and  Georgia  stocks.  It  was 
not  easy  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  impact  of  progress  right  in  our 
front  yard.  In  this  bewilderment  there  was  a  sense  of  a  new  world 
unfolding  before  our  eyes  —  a  horseless  carriage,  all  decked  out  with 
a  rubber  horn,  mechanical  brakes  and  four  spark  plugs. 

My  brothers  did  the  driving  at  first,  but  my  father  was  very 
anxious  to  learn  how  to  commandeer  this  new  fangled  machine,  and 
he  tried  and  tried.  One  day  he  coaxed  the  “tin  Lizzie”  down  the  road 
toward  London,  his  first  solo,  and  stopped  at  the  Herbst  place.  When 
he  tried  to  resume  the  engine  performed  well  but  the  car,  like  a 
balky  mule,  just  would  not  move.  A  lot  of  persuasion  was  employed 
as  he  tried  in  vain  to  get  the  “dad  blame”  critter  into  motion.  He 
for  once  found  himself  helpless  because  screaming  commands  and  the 
popping  of  rawhide  whips  had  no  place  in  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Finally,  he  telephoned  London  and  a  mechanic,  Buck  Amaon, 
made  the  six-mile  trip  to  see  what  was  wrong.  It  turned  out  that  Papa 
had  inadvertently  overlooked  releasing  the  emergency  brake,  which 
on  those  first  models  was  required  in  order  to  put  the  car  into  gear. 
That  unhappy  experience  was  related  many  times  and  was  the  subject 
of  much  mirth  and  fun.  Papa  took  it  good  naturedly,  and  liked  to  tell 
about  it  himself. 

One  day  Papa  and  Mama  were  driving  the  car  to  my  sister’s  and 
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a  menacing  stump  appeared  in  front  of  them.  Mama  yelled,  “Stop  it, 
Daddy,  stop  it!”  Papa  screamed  out  so  loud  he  could  have  been  heard 
a  half  mile  away,  “Whoa,  there,  whoa,  whoa!”  as  he  pulled  frantically 
on  the  steering  wheel  as  if  he  had  been  driving  a  team  and  had  reins 
in  his  hands.  He  hit  the  stump.  That  experience  served  to  teach  him 
he  simply  had  to  change  his  driving  tactics  when  he  ventured  forth 
at  the  controls  of  this  twentieth  century  wonder. 

****** 

Going  back  a  little,  when  I  was  a  very  small  boy  my  father  and 
mother  would  make  a  trip  to  Brady  three  or  four  times  each  year  to 
purchase  provisions  for  the  ranch.  A  covered  wagon  would  be  out¬ 
fitted  for  the  trips,  and  each  time  one  of  us  smaller  children  would  be 
taken  along.  That  would  give  us  a  chance  to  see  a  “city”  for  the  first 
time.  Junction,  our  county  seat,  was  much  smaller  and  we  didn’t  get 
to  see  it  very  often.  Brady  was  a  frontier  trading  base  where  the  Broad 
Mercantile  Company  did  a  flourishing  business,  and  the  city  was  a 
wholesale  center. 

I  will  never  forget  when  my  turn  came  to  make  the  trip.  We  spent 
the  first  night  camped  at  the  side  of  the  road,  just  beyond  Calf  Creek 
in  McCullough  County.  The  next  day  we  met  an  automobile,  the  first 
one  I  had  ever  seen.  As  it  passed,  the  mules  “ran  away,”  full  speed 
and  momentarily  at  least  out  of  control.  Papa,  sitting  on  my  left  on  the 
old  springboard  seat,  swung  his  right  arm  across  my  breast  and  in  one 
fell  swoop  pushed  me  into  a  reverse  somersault  onto  the  bedding 
behind  the  seat.  He  was  afraid  I  might  bounce  out  of  the  wagon  dur¬ 
ing  the  rough,  bumpy  ride. 

But  he  soon  got  the  mules  under  control.  The  car  stopped  and 
came  back  where  we  were.  Papa  knew  the  two  men  who  were  riding 
in  it,  and  they  had  quite  a  conversation,  mostly,  of  course,  about  the 
new  machine.  There  was  something  said  about  them  driving  to  our 
ranch  some  day  and  letting  everyone  of  us  have  a  chance  to  ride  in  it. 
That  must  have  been  about  1909. 
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We  camped  in  the  wagon  yard  in  Brady  that  night.  After  supper 
we  attended  a  motion  picture  show  —  the  first  one  I  had  ever  seen. 
And  although  I  had  heard  about  automobiles,  I  had  never  been  told 
about  movies.  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  shock.  My  father  picked  me 
up  and  carried  me  into  the  show,  saying  something  to  the  front  man 
that  “the  boy  will  be  asleep  in  a  minute  or  two,”  apparently  thereby 
avoiding  the  few  cents  he  might  otherwise  have  paid  to  get  me  in. 
There  were  some  Indians  in  the  show,  with  feathers  and  tomahawks, 
and  I  just  knew  they  were  real.  It  made  me  very  uncomfortable  and  I 
can  remember  how  amazed  I  was  that  no  one  was  doing  anything  about 
the  danger  that  everyone  could  plainly  see. 

The  next  morning  we  loaded  the  wagon  with  provisions,  includ¬ 
ing  hundred-pound  sacks  of  flour,  large  sacks  of  pinto  beans,  six-gallon 
cases  of  Karo  syrup,  coffee,  and  other  staples.  Caddies  of  snuff  and 
chewing  tobacco  were  included.  And  my  mother  bought  some  calico 
and  other  dry  goods  at  Broad’s,  and  also  some  thread  and  needles,  and 
a  few  odds  and  ends.  A  few  sacks  of  feed  were  added,  along  with  other 
ranch  supplies. 

Papa  seemed  to  know  a  good  many  businessmen  in  Brady,  and  he 
liked  to  talk.  He  was  always  running  into  old  acquaintances  whom  he 
had  known  years  before  when  he  lived  in  Mason  and  Llano  Counties. 
And  he  had  made  many  previous  trips  to  Brady. 

Reading  and  Writing 

While  Papa  was  woefully  lacking  in  formal  education,  and  Mama 
attended  grade  school  for  only  four  years,  they  both  were  determined 
that  their  children  would  have  every  possible  chance  to  attend  school. 
Lula  attended  grade  school  at  Double  Knobbs,  Red  Creek,  and  Toad 
Level  before  going  to  high  school  in  Mason.  She  boarded  in  Mason 
with  the  John  Lehmberg’s,  and  after  completing  high  school  in  1905 
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she  enrolled  in  the  college  at  Cherokee,  in  San  Saba  County,  as  did  my 
brother  Wiley.  Both  attended  there  for  a  year. 

Then  known  as  the  West  Texas  Normal  and  Business  College, 
the  Cherokee  school  was  practically  owned  and  operated  by  W.  A. 
Schultz,  a  Church  of  Christ  minister,  educator,  and  dedicated  citizen. 
The  plant  had  been  acquired  from  Dr.  Francis  Marion  Behrns,  the 
founder,  a  man  of  letters  and  distinction. 

In  the  summer  of  1905  Schultz  made  a  trip  through  the  hill 
country,  advertising  his  school  and  soliciting  students.  After  spending 
a  night  at  our  ranch  on  Red  Creek  he  proceeded  to  Junction  and  else¬ 
where.  In  addition  to  Lula  and  Wiley,  others  from  Kimble  County 
who  attended  college  that  fall  included  Arch  Corder,  Blackstone  Smith, 
Bill  and  Elmer  Harrison;  Roy  and  Lola  Skaggs;  and  Lena  and  Sam 
Brewer,  of  the  London  community. 

My  brother  King  drove  Wiley  and  Lula  to  Cherokee  in  a  hack, 
then  drove  back  via  Pontotoc  in  Mason  County  where  he  spent  a  night 
with  Uncle  Jim  Clarks.  Lula  stayed  at  the  Britz  dormitory  for  girls, 
on  the  campus,  while  Wiley  checked  in  at  “Hobo’s  hang-out,’’  a  boys’ 
rooming  house. 

There  were  a  dozen  teachers  at  this  frontier  institution  of  higher 
learning.  W.  A.  Schultz  taught  history;  his  brother,  W.  E.,  was  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mathematics;  Mrs.  Fannie  Grey  was  an  English  teacher;  Frank 
Britz  taught  handwriting  and  business;  and  Mrs.  Lena  Griffin  (who 
later  married  John  Guthrie  of  Junction)  taught  physiology.  There 
were  around  200  students  enrolled  in  the  little  college  in  1905.  The 
school  was  popular,  widely  recognized  in  education  circles,  and  through 
the  years  left  a  lasting  imprint  on  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  youngsters 
who  studied  there. 

Lula  also  attended  normal  school  in  Junction,  along  with  Austin 
Durst,  Emma  Ivy  (who  later  married  Joe  Hardesty),  and  Victoria 
Brewer.  She  received  a  third  grade  teacher’s  certificate  and  taught  for 
one  year  at  Toad  Level.  She  also  attended  the  State  Normal  School 
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at  Denton  in  1909-10,  from  which  she  received  a  second  grade  teacher’s 
certificate.  But  wedding  bells  intervened  and  she  did  not  put  the 
latter  certificate  to  use. 

At  the  one-teacher  Red  Creek  school,  some  five  miles  from  the 
Kimble  ranch,  where  Lula,  King,  Alva  and  Otto  enrolled,  teachers 
included  a  man  named  Askew,  Martin  Blaze,  followed  by  Ann  Mog- 
ford. 

After  two  or  three  years  at  Red  Creek,  Papa  and  Bud  Jarvis,  a 
neighbor,  built  a  small  one-teacher  school  house  in  an  uncleared  area 
in  the  corner  of  our  field,  about  one  mile  from  our  house.  It  was 
called  “Toad  Level.”  The  first  teacher  there  was  John  E.  Latham.  He 
taught  for  $40  per  month,  and  boarded  half  of  the  time  at  our  house 
and  the  other  half  with  the  Jarvis  family. 

Other  Toad  Level  teachers  included  Lula,  Mary  Pence,  Gracie 
Clark,  Myrtle  Hurley,  and  Alta  Smith.  Mary  Harper  and  W.  S.  Pence 
were  married,  following  which  time  she  rode  horseback  from  where 
the  Watters  place  is  now  located,  which  they  owned  at  the  time,  to 
Toad  Level.  Later  the  place  was  sold  and  Pence  went  off  to  a  Medical 
school  where  he  became  a  doctor.  They  lived  in  San  Saba  where  he 
practiced  his  profession  until  his  death  about  three  years  ago.  The 
widow  survives  him. 

I  attended  my  first  school  at  Toad  Level.  Mrs.  Pence  was  my 
teacher.  She  was  a  splendid  teacher,  very  patient  and  rather  strict,  as 
I  recall.  I  immediately  developed  a  profound  fondness  and  respect 
for  her. 

The  school  was  furnished  with  plain  benches,  but  no  desks.  I 
recall  that  a  neighbor  across  the  mountains  from  us  —  a  Mr.  Wallace 
—  had  two  sons,  Johnnie  and  Tom,  and  also  three  daughters.  They 
lived  where  the  Goodall  Kothmans  now  reside.  Wallace  was  something 
of  a  carpenter  and  he  created  quite  a  community  stir  when  he  made  his 
boys  a  desk  and  took  it  over  to  the  school  for  them  to  use. 

Home-made  blackboards  were  nailed  to  the  wall  behind  the 
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teacher’s  improvised  desk.  Each  of  us  had  slates  which  were  then  in 
universal  use.  I  am  sure  that  today  one  can  find  pieces  of  shattered 
slate  at  the  site  where  that  little  school  house  stood. 

There  must  have  been  some  20  or  25  students.  They  poured  in 
from  surrounding  hills  and  canyons.  The  Tom  Smith  family,  who  had 
pre-empted  a  small  tract  of  land  joining  our  ranch  on  the  south,  pro¬ 
vided  at  least  five  seekers  after  knowledge.  There  were  Annie,  Arthur, 
Roy,  Mamie  and  Rachael.  Mamie  later  married  Ed  Chandler.  There 
were  usually  two  tenant  families  on  our  place,  and  the  fertility  of 
their  wives  contributed  noticeably  to  school  enrollments.  Ada,  Charlie 
and  Elbert  Hurley  were  rather  prominent  youngsters  on  the  Toad 
Level  roster.  Their  sister,  Miss  Myrtle  taught  there  one  year  and  was 
highly  respected.  She  was  paid  $45  per  month,  $15  of  which  was  paid 
to  the  Fishers  for  room  and  board.  She  died  in  San  Angelo  about  three 
years  ago,  after  teaching  school  for  40  years  before  retiring. 

Miss  Hurley  was  my  second  teacher,  followed  by  Verna  Clark,  my 
cousin,  who  came  up  from  Ranch  Branch  in  Mason  County  to  teach 
a  six-month  term.  She  also  lived  with  us,  and  we  were  all  very  de¬ 
voted  to  her. 

Other  Toad  Level  students  included  the  Jarvis  children,  Daphne 
Winslett,  Kid  and  Minor  McCaleb,  both  sons  of  H.  McCaleb,  Aurora 
Reese,  and  a  whole  raft  of  Fishers.  The  Bud  Jarvis  family  was  one  of 
our  next-door  neighbors.  There  were  ten  children:  Henry,  Tate, 
Douglas,  Murray,  O.  T.,  Jim  Burt;  Lina,  Georgia,  Ida  Mae  and  Lois. 
Several  of  them  attended  Toad  Level. 

###### 

After  some  six  or  seven  years,  that  school  was  abandoned  and  a 
new  one,  the  Reese  School,  was  erected  across  and  down  the  highway 
toward  London,  about  a  mile  to  the  east.  It  was  more  centrally  located 
and  was  larger  than  the  old  one  it  replaced.  It  was  paid  for  from  local 
contributions.  The  new  school  accommodated  a  larger  number  of  stu- 
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dents,  though  still  a  one-teacher  project.  The  A.  M.  Reese  family 
donated  the  land  where  the  school  was  built. 

A  well  was  drilled  at  the  new  location,  and  the  boys  in  the  school 
would  take  it  turn-about  drawing  water  from  it  in  a  long  cylindrical 
galvanized  bucket  which  contained  a  valve  at  the  lower  end.  A  rope 
was  attached  to  the  bucket,  threaded  through  a  pulley  above,  and  the 
bucket  was  easily  drawn  from  the  water  some  75  feet  below.  When 
full,  the  bucket  contained  about  three  gallons  of  water.  The  water 
supply  was  an  advantage  not  enjoyed  at  Toad  Level  where  all  water 
had  to  be  hauled  in  wagons. 

To  the  Reese  school  came  the  Fishers,  Rohners,  Herbsts,  Woot¬ 
ens,  Stewarts,  McCalebs,  Gepharts,  Hardestys,  Summers,  Ivys,  and 
others.  Both  the  Red  Creek  and  Toad  Level  schools  folded  when  the 
Reese  school  was  opened. 

One  of  the  first  teachers  at  the  new  school  was  Miss  Mary  Bell. 
She  recently  celebrated  her  104th  birthday  at  the  home  of  a  daughter 
living  in  Swenson,  Texas.  Ethel  Roberts  was  also  an  early  teacher.  She 
was  popular  and  continued  to  teach  there  for  three  or  four  years. 

A  later  teacher  was  Orlan  Stewart,  a  son  of  Dave  Stewart,  who 
lived  on  the  London  road  only  a  few  miles  away.  He  was  an  excellent 
teacher,  very  scholarly  and  refined,  and  he  left  his  imprint  on  the 
minds  and  characters  of  a  wide  variety  of  unkempt  youngsters,  of  whom 
I  was  one,  who  enjoyed  his  teaching  and  his  influence.  Later  Miss  Etta 
Hoggett  (who  became  Mrs.  Jack  Turner)  came  out  from  Junction 
to  teach  the  school  for  two  or  three  years.  She,  too,  was  an  excellent 
teacher. 

On  the  flat  sandy  land  surrounding  the  school  the  students  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  variety  of  games  during  recesses.  There  was  “Wolf-over- 
the  ridge,”  which  tested  the  running  capabilities  of  us  hillbillies. 
Baseball  was  also  popular,  with  both  boys  and  girls  taking  part.  Bertha 
Herbst,  a  rather  tall  girl,  a  little  older  than  I  was,  starred  as  a  back¬ 
stop  and  was  much  sought  after  for  use  in  that  key  position  when 
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sides  would  choose  players  for  the  spirited  contests.  I  was  athletic 
and  took  part  in  about  everything  that  happened  in  and  out  of  school. 

Skunks  were  rather  plentiful  in  the  woods  in  those  times  and  the 
short  and  narrow-striped  pelts  were  worth  considerably  more  than 
they  are  today.  One  could  get  from  $2  to  $4  for  them.  There  were  times 
when  the  teacher  took  a  dim  view  of  the  skunk  odor,  which  those  of 
us  who  trapped  tried  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible.  In  addition,  there 
were  many  ringtail  cats,  opossums  and  raccoons. 

We  lived  a  little  more  than  two  miles  from  the  school.  I  usually 
kept  a  few  traps  set  out  between  home  and  the  school  and  would  at¬ 
tend  them  on  my  way  to  school  each  morning,  then  check  them  over 
and  deposit  fresh  bait  where  needed  on  my  return  in  the  afternoons. 
Fresh  rabbit  and  birds  were  used  to  coax  the  varmints  into  the  buried 
traps. 

On  Fridays  it  was  a  custom  to  set  aside  most  of  the  afternoons  for 
recitations  or  spelling  bees.  Every  student  looked  forward  to  those 
events.  We  even  had  debates  at  times  —  such  as  they  were.  If  there 
was  any  talent  around,  the  student  would  have  a  chance  to  display  it. 
Misses  Bertha  and  Alberta  Wooten  were  talented  and  popular,  and 
often  sang  duets,  to  the  delight  of  everyone.  One  song  they  liked  to 
do,  included  this: 

You  can’t  holler  down  my  rail  barrel, 

You  can’t  climb  my  apple  tree; 

You  can’t  play  in  my  yard 

Because  you  won’t  be  good  to  me. 

The  Reese  School  served  as  a  community  center.  Christmas  parties 
were  held  there,  along  with  box  suppers  to  raise  money  for  community 
projects,  and  devotional  services  were  frequently  conducted  at  the 
school  house.  At  one  time  a  series  of  debates  were  held  at  the  school, 
on  Saturday  night,  between  Henry  Jarvis  and  Birt  Reese.  They  selected 
current  issues,  and  both  of  them  were  remarkably  well  informed.  The 
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discussions  were  spirited  but  friendly,  and  the  entire  community 
profited  from  the  clashes  and  learned  quite  a  bit. 

Wedding  Bells 

As  the  children  grew  into  maturity,  the  usual  childhood  courting 
was  taking  place.  My  oldest  sister,  Lula,  played  the  organ,  which  was 
later  replaced  by  a  piano.  She  was  about  the  only  one  in  the  family 
who  could  play  very  well.  By  and  large,  there  was  very  little  musical 
talent  among  us  kids.  Some  of  the  girls  did  take  piano  lessons  from 
a  neighboring  housewife  —  Mrs.  Edgar  (Miss  Katie)  Ivy.  Lula  did  very 
well  on  that  organ,  and  I  can  recall  small,  gay  parties,  all  very  sedate 
and  proper,  when  there  would  be  singing  as  the  groups  gathered 
around  the  organ.  A  favorite  piece  which  my  sister  liked  began  like 
this  — 

A  many  a  beau  have  I  let  go 
Because  I  wanted  you. 

And  it’s  y-o-u,  and  it’s  none  but  you. 

A  many  a  beau  have  I  let  go 

Because  I  wanted  you  .... 

Another  one  was  about  “Tessie,”  began  thus:  “Don’t  blame  me 
if  I  ever  doubt  you,  for  you  know  I  couldn’t  live  without  you  — 
Tessie,  you  are  the  only  one.” 

Lula  became  interested  in  our  next-door  neighbor,  Birt  Reese  — 
one  of  four  bachelor  brothers.  He  was  a  natural  community  leader, 
an  active  and  devout  church  member  who  frequently  led  the  singing 
and  who  was  often  called  upon  to  lead  the  prayer  when  services  were 
held.  Finally,  the  engagement  was  announced.  As  the  wedding  day 
approached,  things  really  began  to  hum  around  our  household.  Mama 
did  a  lot  of  sewing  in  preparation  for  that  eventful  day  that  took  place 
on  January  11,  1911.  Elder  John  S.  Durst  of  Junction  was  to  perform 
the  ceremony.  He  was  a  minister  in  the  church  and  was  highly  re- 
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spected  throughout  the  County.  In  fact,  he  had  served  several  terms  as 
County  Judge.  He  was  a  dedicated  Christian  —  tall,  bewhiskered,  pa¬ 
triarchal  and  dignified.  My  family  looked  upon  him  with  admiration 
and  reverence.  His  part  in  that  wedding  was,  therefore,  a  ‘must.’ 

The  ceremony  took  place  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  The  weather 
was  warm.  I  got  a  spot  where  I  could  take  it  all  in  and  sat  in  the  open 
window  in  the  south  of  the  middle  or  parlor  room.  Birt  was  a  little 
late,  and  I  could  detect  a  slight  flutter  of  apprehension  about  his 
tardiness.  Then  someone  broke  the  news  that  the  buggy  had  been 
sighted  approaching  the  house.  Birt  and  M.C.,  or  “Coot”  as  he  was 
called,  were  in  the  buggy  as  it  circled  the  ranch  house  before  the 
horses  were  tied  to  a  mesquite  tree. 

Dressed  in  a  black  suit,  Birt  looked  the  part  of  the  perfect  groom 
as  he  entered  the  parlor.  With  a  stern  look  on  his  face,  he  was  ob¬ 
viously  very  serious  about  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

Then,  in  a  few  moments  Judge  Durst  began  the  ceremony,  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  prayer,  and  performing  his  job  with  becoming  dignity 
and  decorum.  After  it  was  over,  my  mother  broke  into  tears.  That  was 
the  first  wedding  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I  was  very  impressed. 

A  new  house  had  been  built  on  the  Reese  ranch,  a  mile  from  us. 
The  bride  and  groom  soon  repaired  to  their  new  home  for  the  honey¬ 
moon.  Mama  had  given  them  a  supply  of  linens  and  some  home-made 
quilts.  Papa  gave  them  some  money,  a  sort  of  nest  egg,  as  he  did  to 
each  of  the  other  children  when  they  married. 

Not  long  after  that  my  brother  King  became  engaged  to  marry 
Miss  Aurora  Reese,  Birt’s  youngest  sister,  but  it  was  a  well  kept  secret. 
The  wedding  took  place  near  the  big  falls  where  Red  Creek  dropped 
into  the  Llano,  with  Judge  Durst  officiating.  Aurora  was  very  attractive. 
Everyone  seemed  to  think  King  had  made  a  very  good  “catch.”  A  few 
days  later  Durst  had  the  following  announcement  inserted  in  the 
weekly  paper: 

“Mr.  King  Fisher  and  Miss  Aurora  Reese  were  united  in  holy 
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wedlock  at  the  barbecue  ground  at  Black  Crossing  on  the  Llano  River 
on  the  26th  (of  June,  1912).  The  bride  and  groom  were  too  timid  to 
face  the  large  crowd  and  got  the  writer  to  step  a  few  paces  away  from 
the  gaze  of  the  people  and  about  3:00  p.m.,  under  Nature’s  canopy, 
were  made  happy  by  the  ceremony  that  translated  them  into  the  mar¬ 
ried  relationship. 

“It  was  a  complete  surprise  even  to  the  relatives  of  both.  As  soon 
as  it  became  known,  after  their  return  to  the  assembly,  they  received 
hearty  congratulations  from  their  many  friends,  all  of  whom  wished 
them  a  happy  and  successful  life.” 

Other  family  weddings  followed,  with  Judge  Durst  officiating  at 
most  of  them. 

####*# 

A  few  years  after  King’s  marriage  he  lived  on  the  Reese  place,  in 
the  house  originally  built  for  Birt.  The  latter  had  bought  a  place 
across  the  Llano  River  and  had  moved.  King  raised  a  big  watermelon 
crop  one  Spring,  and  every  week  or  two  during  season  he  would  take 
a  wagonload  of  them  to  Junction,  15  miles  away.  There  he  would 
peddle  them  and  got  25  to  50  cents  for  each  of  them.  On  one  of  those 
trips  I  went  along.  It  gave  me  a  chance  to  see  the  County  seat  and  get 
away  from  home  for  a  couple  of  days. 

After  selling  most  of  the  load  in  the  afternoon,  we  pulled  into  the 
wagon  yard  behind  the  Alex  J.  Hamer  &  Company  store,  to  spend  the 
night.  Our  bed  rolls  were  spread  out  alongside  the  wagon.  The  moon 
was  shining  very  brightly,  the  wagon  casting  a  shadow  over  our  bed. 
About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  King  suddenly  raised  himself  up 
in  bed,  and  that  awakened  me.  A  man  had  crept  up  to  our  bed, 
evidently  searching  for  King’s  trousers  and  his  watermelon  receipts. 
He  was  leaning  over  us  at  the  time  we  were  aroused.  The  intruder 
then  backed  away  from  us,  walking  backwards  all  the  way  to  the  fence 
where  he  climbed  over  and  disappeared. 

Not  a  word  was  said.  No  gun  was  seen  but  we  surmised  the  thief 
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had  one,  judging  by  the  caution  he  used  in  backing  away,  evidently 
watching  for  any  move  my  brother  might  choose  to  make  to  interfere 
with  his  retreat. 

That  proved  to  be  one  of  those  childhood  experiences  that  is 
never  erased  from  one’s  mind.  It  was  real  exciting,  like  something  you 
read  about  but  never  expect  to  see  with  your  own  eyes. 


The  Reese  Family 


The  Reese  family  lived  a  mile  from  us,  between  our  ranch  house 
and  the  public  road  that  went  from  Junction  to  London,  and  thence 
to  Mason.  They  had  settled  there  about  three  years  before  the  Fishers 
moved  to  Red  Creek.  The  Fishers  and  Reeses  had  met  several  years 
before  in  Kerr  County,  and  later  when  they  were  looking  for  land, 
M.  C.  (Coot)  Reesse  stopped  at  the  Double  Knobs  for  advice.  Papa 
told  him  he  had  heard  the  place  in  Kimble  owned  by  A.  W.  Noguess 
was  for  sale,  and  Reese  turned  back  to  investigate.  A  deal  was  made 
and  a  permanent  home  was  acquired  by  the  Reeses. 

When  the  new  settlers  arrived  they  found  an  old  ramshackle  one- 
room  house.  They  added  two  rooms,  made  of  cedar  pickets,  with 
water-proof  roofing.  The  family  had  moved  to  Texas  from  Arkansas 
about  1887,  then  wandered  around  for  about  ten  years  before  a  per¬ 
manent  home  was  established.  The  report  is  that  in  the  trek  from 
Arkansas,  Miss  Azelia  Reese  was  obliged  to  ride  horseback.  When  the 
Reese  estate  was  divided  in  1957,  I  was  given  a  woman’s  sidesaddle. 
I  was  told  that  was  the  saddle  used  by  Miss  Azelia  on  that  trip  to  Texas 
in  1887. 

The  fact  that  the  Reeses  bought  the  Noguess  ranch  and  seemed 
well  pleased  with  it  may  have  influenced  my  father  some  four  years 
later  in  seeking  new  land  on  Red  Creek,  joining  the  Reese  place  on  the 
west.  Papa  rode  horseback  on  his  favorite  horse,  Bill  Wheeler,  when  he 
first  looked  at  the  Red  Creek  ranch  he  was  to  purchase. 

“I  recall  very  well  the  night  Mr.  Fisher  rode  up  to  our  house 
after  he  had  inspected  the  ranch,”  recalled  Aurora  in  a  conversation 
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with  the  author.  “After  eating  supper  with  us  he  left  for  Double 
Knobs  at  10  o’clock  at  night,  riding  old  Bill  Wheeler.”  It  was  about 
30  miles  from  there  to  the  Knobs. 

Continuing,  Aurora  recalled:  “When  the  Fisher  family  arrived, 
laden  with  wagon  loads  of  household  goods  and  a  herd  of  cattle,  they 
camped  down  at  the  gate  a  half  mile  away.  That  night  Mr.  Fisher  came 
up  to  our  house  and  got  us  to  make  some  biscuits  which  he  took  back 
to  the  camp  with  him.” 

The  Reese  family  was  composed  of  the  parents  and  nine  children 
—  five  girls  and  four  boys.  The  father  was  bed-ridden  when  I  first  re¬ 
call  seeing  him,  and  the  mother  —  a  small,  slender  woman  with  a 
slightly  wrinkled  face,  impressed  me  as  being  like  my  mother  in  many 
ways.  She  was  quiet,  unassuming,  very  energetic  and  resourceful  — 
the  typical  pioneer  type.  She  always  smoked  a  slender  clay  pipe  and 
raised  her  own  tobacco,  which  she  gathered  and  cured  herself,  strictly 
for  her  own  use. 

The  Reese  ranch  house  was  built  a  lot  like  ours,  except  that  the 
main  house  had  an  attic,  reached  by  a  stairway,  and  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room  were  in  a  separate  building.  The  Reese  children  consisted 
of  Allie,  Azelia,  Clarenda,  Junie,  Aurora,  M.  C.  (Coot),  Hershel,  Boss 
and  Birt.  They  were  all  very  kindly,  inoffensive  people,  who  attended 
to  their  own  business  and  lived  and  practiced  the  Golden  Rule. 

It  was  always  a  great  treat  for  the  Fisher  children  to  visit  the 
Reese  household.  There  were  many  attractions.  For  one  thing,  on 
their  fertile  sandy  land  they  raised  the  biggest  and  best  watermelons 
in  the  county,  which  they  took  pleasure  in  sharing  with  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  And  they  raised  giant  sized  pumpkins.  They  had  a  large  spread¬ 
ing  mulberry  tree  in  front  of  the  house,  which  was  very  productive. 
On  Sunday  afternoons  when  in  season,  we  would  be  invited  to  pick 
and  eat  those  berries.  It  was  a  great  treat  for  us.  Wagon  sheets  would 
be  spread  underneath  the  limbs  of  that  giant  tree,  and  the  tree  would 
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be  shaken.  In  a  flash  the  sheet  would  be  covered  with  large,  blue-black 
berries,  and  we  would  feast  to  our  hearts’  content. 

First  Talking  Machine 

Another  attraction  was  a  Victor  phonograph,  a  “talking  machine,” 
which  played  discs,  an  early  product  of  Edison’s  genius.  It  was  the 
first  phonograph  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I  was  amazed  beyond  descrip 
tion.  In  fact,  I  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  and  to  me  it  was  utterly 
incredible  how  voices  could  be  ground  out  of  those  black  discs  and 
made  to  escape  through  that  big  black  horn.  The  first  record  I  heard 
on  the  machine  was  an  old  refrain  which  began:  “Come  with  me, 
Lucille,  in  my  merry  Oldsmobile  .  .  .  .  ” 

The  Reeses  invited  us  to  lunch  now  and  then,  and  for  us  kids 
that  was  always  a  big  event.  Their  food  was  good  and  very  plentiful, 
and  it  afforded  us  a  chance  to  get  away  from  home.  Their  table  was 
always  graced  with  goodies,  and  we  invariably  found  an  air  of  com¬ 
fort  and  welcome  the  moment  we  entered  their  household. 

The  Reeses  raised  registered  Hereford  cattle,  but  never  seemed  to 
make  much  money  at  it.  I  remember  expressions  of  concern  about  the 
financial  plight  of  the  neighbors.  This  probably  stemmed  from  the 
fact  that  Papa  had  failed  in  trying  to  run  cattle  on  Red  Creek  but 
had  done  well  with  sheep.  But  he  was  not  about  to  suggest  that  the 
neighbors  do  the  same.  Mr  “Coot”  took  much  pride  in  those  beautiful 
Herefords,  and  it  must  have  gone  against  the  grain  to  think  of  giving 
them  up.  But  finally  they  did  turn  to  sheep  and  goats  as  well  as  cattle, 
and  I  think  they  got  along  better  after  that.  At  one  point  Papa  signed 
a  note  at  the  bank  for  them,  which  I  understood  was  to  meet  a  pressing 
problem. 

My  father  often  referred  to  the  registered  Hereford  business  as 
“a  rich  man’s  play  purty.”  After  the  finances  became  cramped  the 
Reeses  bought  1200  mutton  goats  at  one  time,  and  some  good  sheep. 
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It  was  not  long  until  they  had  accumulated  a  substantial  bank  account. 

Mr.  “Coot”  was  elected  County  Commissioner  and  served  in  that 
capacity  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  on  the  county  draft  board 
during  World  War  I,  and  was  otherwise  called  upon  frequently  to 
perform  various  community  services.  He  purchased  a  Maxwell  auto¬ 
mobile,  and  as  I  recall  that  car  was  quite  a  failure  and  proved  to  be 
a  financial  drain.  Papa  thought  he  should  have  bought  a  Ford. 

Farming  and  Cotton.  Picking 

The  Reese  family  farmed  about  75  acres,  most  of  it  good  sandy 
land.  They  raised  watermelons,  cotton,  corn  and  feed  grain,  and  also 
had  one  of  the  best  fruit  orchards  in  the  county. 

We  had  a  200-acre  farm,  mostly  black  land,  but  most  of  it  was 
rented  to  tenants.  About  40  acres  was  usually  retained  for  ranch  feed. 
Therefore,  the  younger  of  us  children  did  but  little  farm  work  when 
I  was  growing  up,  other  than  that  related  to  growing,  harvesting  and 
bailing  of  the  feed.  Moreover,  the  boll  weevils  had  appeared,  cotton 
crops  were  often  short  because  of  dry  weather,  and  pursuing  the  raising 
of  it  involved  many  headaches.  While  Papa  began  to  shun  cotton 
raising  himself,  he  did  not  go  quite  as  far  in  resentment  to  King  Cot¬ 
ton,  which  had  in  prior  years  made  him  a  lot  of  money,  as  Ab  Blocker, 
a  noted  old  trail  driver,  who  said  that  after  he  had  farmed  for  a  year, 
“I  got  down  on  my  knees  and  promised  God  Almighty  if  I  ever  planted 
another  seed  of  cotton  I’d  boil  it  first  for  three  days  so  it  could  never 
sprout.” 

#####* 

Papa  built  a  very  large  barn  which  he  painted  red.  The  loft  would 
hold  several  hundred  bales  of  hay,  and  Papa  was  determined  each 
year  to  fill  it  to  capacity.  He  didn’t  like  to  buy  feed  and  actually  bought 
very  little,  except  for  cows  and  for  emergencies.  When  we  baled 
hay,  the  fullest  use  was  made  of  my  youthful  energies.  When  a  little 
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tot,  I  often  drove  the  team  that  cut  the  cane  or  maize,  and  when  baling 
it  was  my  job  to  follow  the  lone  mule  as  he  made  the  endless  circles 
that  powered  the  machine.  I  wish  I  knew  how  many  miles  I  walked, 
bare-footed,  in  performing  that  chore. 

There  were  no  migrant  laborers  in  those  days,  and  when  needed, 
cotton  pickers  were  very  much  in  demand.  This  afforded  me  and  two 
of  my  sisters  a  chance  to  pick  for  our  neighbors,  and  to  make  a  little 
spending  money.  For  several  years  we  did  the  picking  for  the  Reeses, 
assisting  Hershel  and  Boss. 

We  usually  got  75  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  I  remember  one 
evening  my  father,  in  one  of  his  rather  infrequent  generous  moods 
during  those  times,  said  to  us  kids:  “I  will  pay  every  one  of  you  75 
cents  a  hundred  as  a  bonus  if  you  will  pick  as  much  as  200  pounds 
tomorrow.”  We  could  hardly  believe  what  we  had  heard!  Then  Tom 
Walton,  a  hired  hand  who  worked  for  us  for  $30  a  month  and  board, 
was  not  to  be  outdone.  ‘‘Yes,  and  I’ll  do  the  same,”  he  chimed  in. 
Tom  had  no  family  and  he  always  liked  to  work  for  us,  and  we  liked 
him  very  much. 

The  next  morning  Mama  had  our  breakfast  ready  for  us  at  two 
o’clock.  There  was  a  full  moon,  and  the  cotton  was  well  opened  and 
easy  to  see  and  pick.  Before  three  o’clock  we  were  in  the  field,  and  by 
daybreak  each  of  us  had  a  “weighing”  in  our  sacks  for  Hershel  to  weigh 
and  record  in  his  little  ledger  book.  The  dew  added  a  bit  to  the  weight, 
but  we  were  not  docked  for  that. 

I  don’t  recall  how  the  others  made  out,  but  I  distinctly  remember 
that  about  sundown  that  evening  I  went  back  into  the  field  to  pick 
a  few  more  pounds  to  exceed  the  200-pound  goal.  Up  to  then  I  think 
that  must  have  been  about  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life.  And  I 
think  my  mother  —  and  my  father,  too,  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  we  did. 
I  am  sure  both  of  my  sisters  equalled  my  record  that  day.  And  Tom 
Walton  was  as  thrilled  as  any. 

Hershel  was  very  ingenious.  We  thoroughly  enjoyed  being  in  his 
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company.  Although  unaided  by  formal  schooling,  he  was  in  many 
ways  a  scholar.  He  read  copiously  and  was  unusually  well  informed. 
Both  he  and  Boss  were  bachelors.  Neither  of  them  ever  used  a  curse 
word,  and  the  same  was  true  of  all  the  Reeses.  When  Hershel  passed 
away  in  1954,  I  was  a  pallbearer  at  his  funeral. 

A  favorite  refrain  of  Hershel’s  as  we  pulled  our  cotton  sacks  down 
those  long  rows  was,  “With  only  nine  yards  in  her  sack,  some  people 
call  it  fun!’’ 

Boss  was  different.  He  maintained  a  perpetual  blush  on  his  face, 
and  being  a  bit  on  the  bashful  side,  we  teased  him  about  girls,  par¬ 
ticularly  Miss  Myrtle  Hurley  to  whom  he  was  known  to  have  taken  a 
fancy.  I  will  never  forget  one  morning  when  we  got  to  the  cotton 
patch  about  sunrise  and  Hershel  called  all  of  us  behind  some  blue- 
thorn  bushes  to  rehearse  a  song  about  Boss  which  he  had  composed 
the  night  before.  Boss  arrived  a  little  later  and  we  were  ready  for  him. 
iSung  to  the  easy  tune  of  Casey  Jones,  here  is  a  part  of  it: 

Come  all  you  boys  and  don’  you  snicker, 

I’m  going  to  tell  you  a  story  about  a  great  cotton  picker. 

Boss  Reese  was  the  cotton  picker’s  name; 

On  a  six-acre  cotton  patch  he  won  his  fame. 

The  alarm  went  off  at  four; 

Boss  jumped  up,  jumped  out  the  door. 

Ran  to  the  gate,  kicked  off  the  latch, 

And  took  a  farewell  trip  to  the  cotton  patch. 

He  lit  up  his  pipe,  and  he  rolled  up  his  sleeves. 

Pulled  up  the  stalks  and  shoveled  in  the  leaves; 

He  picked  on  his  knees  and  he  picked  on  his  feet, 

’Til  his  face  turned  just  as  red  as  a  pickled  beet. 
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The  very  next  morning  when  Boss  got  up 
He  looked  just  as  pretty  as  a  speckled  pup. 

He  threw  down  his  sack  with  an  awful  groan, 

And  left  the  country  all  alone. 

There  were  other  stanzas,  interspersed  with  choruses.  We  sang 
that  song  all  day,  while  Boss  blushingly  accepted  the  dubious  role  of 
the  hero  of  Hershel’s  new  creation.  For  at  least  that  one  long  hot 
day  it  topped  the  hit  parade  for  us!  Anyhow,  it  helped  break  the 
monotony  as  row-by-row  we  slowly  reduced  the  size  of  the  unpicked 
cotton  acreage  in  that  sandy  field. 

That  Red  Creek  Land 

There  were  occasional  community  picnics,  usually  at  the  mouth 
of  Red  Creek,  where  the  creek  emptied  into  the  Llano  at  the  Beef 
Trail  crossing,  near  Yatesville.  There  the  young  and  old  and  entire 
families  would  come  with  baskets  loaded  with  food  to  fish  and  play 
and  enjoy  the  scenery  and  visit  with  the  neighbors. 

Birt  Reese  was  usually  in  charge.  I  can  see  him  now  as  he  would 
stand  in  front  of  a  large  crowd  of  people  and  lead  them  in  singing. 
One  time  he  composed  a  song,  especially  for  just  such  outings.  It  was 
entitled,  “Red  Creek  Land,”  sung  to  the  tune  of  “Southern  Girl,” 
and  it  was  a  smash  hit  in  the  Red  Creek  community  for  quite  awhile. 
It  went  like  this: 

Oh  yes,  we  are  Red  Creekites  and  glory  in  the  name, 

And  boast  it  with  far  greater  pride  than  glittering  wealth  or  fame. 

We  enjoy  not  the  other  lands,  their  things  of  grandeur  fine; 

But  keep  our  thoughts  on  Red  Creek  Land,  for  there  is  no  grander 

clime. 
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Hurrah!  Hurrah! 

For  the  Red  Creek  land  so  fair. 

Three  cheers  for  the  sunny  smiles  our  Red  Creek  people  wear. 

Our  Red  Creek  lands  are  deep,  we  know;  our  crops  are  marvelous,  too; 
But  then  it  shows  what  Red  Creekites  on  Red  Creek  sand  can  do. 

We  scorn  to  drink  a  bit  of  booze,  or  take  a  Mason  spree; 

But  dip  our  Red  Creek  water  up  and  drink  it  with  such  glee. 

(Chorus) 

Now  Menardville  drinks  are  out  of  date,  and  since  the  pro  crusade, 
We  Red  Creekites  can  be  content  with  drinks  that  Red  Creek  made. 
The  Red  Creek  land  is  a  glorious  land,  and  has  a  glorious  past, 

And  the  future  of  this  Red  Creek  land  is  something  that  is  vast. 

(Chorus) 

Oh,  the  Red  Creek  land  is  Promised  Land  while  here  on  earth  below. 
And  in  this  land  we’ll  take  our  stand  ’til  the  Father  bids  us  go. 

And  when  we’ve  reached  that  other  land  so  happy,  bright  and  fair. 
We’ll  stand  at  the  gate  with  beckoning  hands  and  bid  you  welcome 
there! 


(Chorus) 

If  you  want  the  best  in  life,  just  take  the  Red  Creek  land 

And  the  Red  Creekites  will  welcome  you  upon  the  Red  Creek  sand. 

Here  you  can  live  a  life  of  peace,  free  from  turmoil  and  strife, 

And  slap  your  hands  and  say  you  like  the  rapturous  Red  Creek  life! 


James  J.  Clark 


As  I  was  growing  up  we  saw  very  little  of  relatives.  Travel  was 
slow  and  it  was  not  often  that  the  demands  of  a  frontier  family  life 
would  permit  a  very  long  trip  away  from  home  except  for  business 
or  emergency  reasons.  But  my  mother  managed  to  keep  up  with  her 
brothers  in  a  remote  sort  of  way.  They  were  all  very  devoted  to  each 
other.  The  oldest  of  her  brothers,  James,  died  in  1909  —  before  I  can 
remember. 

The  latter  was  born  at  Georgetown  ten  years  before  his  father 
was  killed  by  Eugene  Houghton  in  1871.  He  passed  away  at  the  age 
of  48,  following  ten  years  of  illness.  There  were  ten  children.  The 
oldest,  Eunice,  who  married  the  late  Joe  Pryor,  resides  alone  at 
Marble  Falls,  Texas,  today.  Mary,  another  daughter,  also  now  a  widow, 
resides  in  Springville,  California. 

Uncle  Jim  left  the  imprint  of  his  sturdy  character  upon  his  de- 
scendents.  Being  the  oldest  of  the  Clark  children,  he  remembered  with 
much  clarity  the  experiences  on  the  frontier. 

“I  remember  my  father  telling  us  that  the  only  lie  he  ever  told 
on  purpose  turned  out  to  be  the  truth,”  recalls  Eunice.  “When  a  boy, 
when  the  family  lived  on  Honey  Creek  in  Mason  County,  he  was  out 
early  one  morning  to  bring  in  the  horses,  and  he  took  the  dog  with 
him.  As  he  trailed  his  way  through  some  rocky  ledges  the  dog  refused 
to  follow  him  and  would  not  be  coaxed.  Then  he  remembered  hear¬ 
ing  the  folks  say  the  night  before  that  a  dog  wouldn’t  go  where  Indians 
were.  That  convinced  him  that  danger  was  lurking,  and  so  he  ran 
home  and  told  the  folks  the  Indians  got  after  him! 
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“Uncle  Allen  and  Uncle  Theodore  went  to  investigate  and  sure 
enough  they  (the  Indians)  had  followed  him  toward  the  house.  I  saw 
that  old  house  where  they  were  living  and  a  rail  fence  around  it, 
a  number  of  times  when  I  was  a  child.  They  found  Indian  signs 
everywhere.  Tracks  indicated  they  had  concealed  themselves  in  a  sort 
of  horseshoe-shaped  formation,  evidently  prepared  to  pounce  upon 
Papa  when  he  advanced  in  the  direction  of  the  horses.  If  the  dog 
hadn’t  refused  to  go  he  wouldn’t  likely  have  lived  to  tell  about  it.” 

Continuing,  Eunice  recalled:  “My  father  told  us  of  many  harrow¬ 
ing  experiences.  He  was  a  daring  cowboy  when  young  and  had  many 
close  calls.  I  really  believe  a  lot  of  his  ill  health  was  caused  by  being 
hurt  so  many  times  by  wild  horses.” 

When  the  Fishers  moved  to  Mason  County  after  their  ill-fated 
trip  to  New  Mexico,  the  Jim  Clarks  were  living  a  mile  or  two  east 
of  Double  Knobs,  where  they  owned  a  farm.  A  hard  worker,  Uncle 
Jim  also  rented  land  from  a  neighbor  named  Bob  Holland.  “I  re¬ 
member,”  recalls  Wiley,  “when  we  were  at  the  Knobs  and  would  hear 
Uncle  Jim’s  wagon  on  the  nearby  road  that  led  to  the  Holland  place. 
We  knew  it  was  Uncle  with  the  two  older  children  —  Eunice  and  Ben 
—  on  their  way  before  daylight  to  begin  working  the  field  that  day. 
And  that  reminds  me  that  Holland’s  wife,  Liza,  spun  thread  from  raw 
wool  and  made  all  their  clothing.  They  had  a  bunch  of  sheep  and  never 
sold  the  wool  clips.” 

The  Clarks  sold  the  place  and  moved  to  one  which  had  been  pur¬ 
chased,  sight  unseen,  on  the  Llano  River.  There  they  lived  about 
three  years,  but  it  was  too  far  from  school,  and  that  place  was  sold. 
From  Double  Knobs  they  had  planned  to  move  to  Kimble  County 
where  a  ranch  had  been  purchased,  but  the  owner  raised  the  price 
after  the  deal  was  made,  and  Uncle  Jim  was  angered  by  this  and  moved 
to  the  Llano  River  instead.  By  that  time  his  health  was  failing. 

Mary  Chapman,  now  74,  moved  to  California  in  1916,  and  recalls 
quite  vividly  many  of  the  details  of  the  family’s  early  life  in  Mason 
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County  and  her  father’s  frontier  experiences  as  they  were  related  by 
him.  Mary  has  been  a  widow  since  April  17,  1952. 

William  J.  Clark 

Unce  Bill  was  born  in  Williamson  County  on  March  4,  1866, 
making  him  five  years  of  age  when  his  father  was  murdered  and  about 
nine  when  his  mother  passed  away.  Like  the  other  Clark  orphans  he 
was  reared  in  the  homes  of  various  relatives.  He  married  Roxany 
(Zane)  Nobles,  and  they  had  eleven  children.  He  and  Mama,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  church,  used  letter  writing  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  each  other. 

In  1901  Uncle  Bill  moved  to  Dickens  County  where  he  paid  $3 
per  acre  for  300  acres  of  good  farm  land.  The  growing  boys  grubbed 
out  the  mesquite,  and  the  father  soon  began  supplementing  his  in¬ 
come  by  working  for  the  Matador  Land  8c  Cattle  Company  —  a  Scotch 
and  English  syndicate  which  then  had  more  than  a  million  acres 
under  fence.  J.  M.  Jackson  was  Superintendent  of  the  ranch  at  that 
time,  and  he  and  my  Uncle  were  good  friends.  He  alternated  between 
serving  as  chuck  wagon  cook  and  prairie  dog  eradicator,  at  $45  per 
month,  and  also  spent  some  time  on  the  farm  near  Dickens. 

On  a  roundup  his  horse  fell  with  him  after  stepping  into  a  prairie 
dog  hole.  While  convalescing  from  the  injuries,  Jackson  came  to  see 
my  Uncle  and  induced  him  to  rig  a  wagon  and  drive  over  the  prairies 
and  destroy  the  dogs. 

Uncle  Bill  concocted  his  own  mixture  of  poison,  which  included 
strychnine,  cyanide,  oats  and  milo  maize.  As  he  drove  over  the  broad 
Matador  acres  from  dog  town  to  dog  town  with  a  crew,  small  deposits 
of  the  poison  were  left  at  each  hole.  In  that  effort,  he  was  highly  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  became  known  as  champion  of  all  prairie  dog  eradicators. 
Indeed,  it  can  be  assumed  that  no  one  man  in  America  was  so  instru- 
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mental  in  destroying  prairie  dogs  and  bringing  their  menace  under 
control  as  was  Bill  Clark. 

As  was  true  with  all  the  Clarks,  Uncle  Bill  was  very  energetic  and 
always  of  stalwart  character.  If  he  suffered  he  did  like  the  well  bred 
beast  —  he  went  aside  to  suffer  in  silence.  Always  an  early  riser,  at 
the  break  of  dawn  he  had  the  coffee  pot  boiling.  He  used  a  pipe  and 
always  smoked  plug  tobacco  from  which  he  peeled  small  particles  with 
his  knife  before  cramming  it  securely  into  the  mouth  of  the  pipe. 

The  one  daughter  —  Gracie  —  met  a  tragic  death  by  drowning 
when  she  was  27  years  old.  It  was  a  terrible  blow  to  her  father,  as 
indeed  it  also  was  to  my  mother.  Gracie  had  lived  with  us  while 
teachng  a  term  of  school  at  Toad  Level,  and  Mama  idolized  her.  She 
was  everything  my  mother  thought  a  young  girl  should  be. 

We  learned  later  that  Gracie  and  a  girl  friend  had  waded  out  into 
water  near  their  campsite  where  the  family  had  gone  on  a  fishing 
trip  in  Blanco  Canyon.  She  stepped  off  into  deep  water  and  went  down. 
Uncle  Bill  and  some  of  the  boys  were  up  the  canyon  fishing.  Screams 
brought  them  rushing  to  the  scene  —  but  too  late.  After  diving  re¬ 
peatedly  into  the  water  the  grief-stricken  father  managed  to  retrieve 
the  lifeless  body. 

Then  came  the  long  and  sad  journey  toward  Crosbyton,  and 
then  on  to  Dickens  and  home.  When  they  passed  the  first  house  the 
people  were  notified  of  what  had  happened.  The  word  was  relayed 
to  town  and  an  automobile  bearing  the  Mayor  and  other  town  notables 
came  out  to  meet  the  weeping  family.  That  tragedy  was  a  blow  from 
which  Uncle  Bill  was  never  quite  able  to  recover. 

On  the  morning  of  January  27,  1936  Bill  Clark  arose  early  as 
usual.  He  had  his  early  morning  coffee,  and  lit  up  his  pipe.  His  faith¬ 
ful  wife,  Aunt  Zane,  heard  a  noise.  She  rushed  to  investigate.  Uncle 
Bill  lay  slumped,  lifeless  in  his  chair.  No  one  knew  he  was  ill.  If  he 
was,  he  would  not  have  told  them,  anyhow.  He  never  complained. 
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Louis  Franklin  Clark 

The  fourth  child  of  Allen  Clark’s  was  Frank.  Born  January  1, 
1868,  he  was  four  years  old  when  tragedy  took  the  life  of  his  father. 
He  married  Sophronia  Mary  Ann  Nobles,  a  sister  of  Bill  Clark’s  wife. 

Our  family  lived  much  closer  to  the  Frank  Clarks.  Verna,  their 
oldest  child,  lived  with  us  for  a  year  and  taught  school  shortly  before 
her  untimely  death.  Like  his  brother  Bill,  Uncle  Frank  was  extremely 
close  to  my  mother.  It  would  have  been  an  unhealthy  thing  for  any¬ 
one  to  have  ever  said  an  unkind  word  about  her  in  the  presence  of 
either  of  them.  I  always  supposed  that  closeness  was  traceable  back 
to  the  adversities  they  shared  as  little  orphan  children  when  my  mother, 
a  bit  older  than  they,  sort  of  mothered  them  for  a  time.  And  since 
the  Frank  Clarks  lived  only  50  miles  from  us,  we  were  able  to  exchange 
visits  every  year  or  two,  or  perhaps  meet  at  the  annual  Confederate 
Reunions  at  Mason  or  Brady. 

Uncle  Frank  was  a  typical  Clark  —  devoted  to  his  family  and 
friends  and  blessed  with  a  very  pleasing  personality.  The  Clarks  were 
all  extraordinarily  courageous  and  never  retreated  if  maligned  or 
insulted  in  any  way.  And  they  were  strong  physically,  perhaps  taking 
after  their  father  who  was  very  robust  and  muscular.  When  Frank 
and  my  father  and  mother  got  together  there  was  never  a  dull  moment, 
as  they  recalled  experiences  together  in  earlier  life  and  reviewed  the 
fates  and  fortunes  of  their  relatives  and  friends.  When  the  amusing 
things  would  be  remembered  they  would  laugh  and  roar  until  their 
sides  would  shake. 

The  privilege  of  going  with  the  family  to  Ranch  Branch  where 
the  Clarks  lived  and  prospered  was  considered  by  us  kids  as  something 
special.  There  were  five  Clark  girls  and  one  boy,  Alton,  before  Verna 
passed  away.  I  recall  that  I  accompanied  Papa  and  Mama  on  a  trip  to 
visit  them  after  hearing  that  Verna  was  seriously  ill.  She  expired  a  few 
moments  before  we  arrived  at  the  ranch. 
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The  Clark  girls  were  charming  and  delightful.  They  were  un¬ 
usually  attractive.  To  the  side  of  their  ranch  house  there  was  a  very 
large  spreading  liveoak  tree.  They  had  a  large  red  barn,  and  every¬ 
thing  about  the  place  bespoke  progress  and  prosperity.  Some  of  the 
most  pleasant  memories  of  my  childhood  are  associated  with  those 
visits. 

After  their  marriage  in  Mason  November  12,  1890,  the  Clarks 
farmed  in  that  County,  then  moved  to  the  Indian  Territory  for  a  brief 
stay,  during  which  time  their  daughter  Lena  was  born. 

As  an  eleven-year-old  orphan  boy,  Uncle  Frank  got  his  first  job 
on  a  ranch  near  Paint  Rock.  Later  he  helped  drive  the  stage  coach 
from  Menard  to  Ft.  McKavitt  and  thence  to  Ben  Ficklin.  After  the  so¬ 
journ  in  Oklahoma,  the  family  came  back  to  Mason.  The  Ranch 
Branch  land  was  acquired,  and  most  of  their  children  were  born  there. 
He  died  June  7,  1950. 


Allen  Greenleaf  Clark 

Born  December  16,  1870,  a  year  and  twelve  days  before  his  father 
was  murdered,  Allen  Greenleaf  Clark  (whom  we  always  called  Green) 
was  still  only  five  or  six  when  he  was  orphaned  by  the  death  of  his 
mother.  When  he  was  25  he  owned  a  50-acre  tract  of  land  across  the 
highway  from  Double  Knobs  in  Mason  County.  He  was  divorced  from 
his  first  wife,  Ellen,  in  1896.  The  family  always  felt  there  was  an  in¬ 
compatibility  that  made  the  parting  necessary.  Later  he  made  his 
way  to  Oklahoma. 

I  saw  Uncle  Green  only  one  time.  About  1913,  while  my  father 
and  mother  were  visiting  relatives  in  Duncan,  Arizona,  one  evening 
some  of  us  returned  home  from  some  chore  and  found  a  rather  large 
man  sitting  in  the  dark  on  the  porch.  It  was  Uncle  Green.  He  had 
ridden  the  mail  carriage  to  our  mail  box,  debarked  and  walked  the 
two  miles  to  the  ranch  for  a  visit.  After  staying  with  us  for  a  couple  of 
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days,  he  departed.  We  heard  very  little  from  him  after  that,  although 
Mama  often  spoke  of  him  and  made  inquiries  about  him  and  his 
welfare. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  I  received  a  letter  from  Rhoda  Scott,  a 
resident  of  Empire,  California,  and  learned  that  she  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Green  Clark.  From  her  I  learned  the  following: 

Allen  Greenleaf  Clark  and  Laura  Eva  Bassett  Trusty  were  married 
on  July  16,  1900,  at  Tecumseh,  Oklahoma.  They  lived  in  Pottawa¬ 
tomie  County  for  23  years,  and  reared  their  family  there. 

In  1923  they  moved  to  Okfuskee  County,  Oklahoma,  and  lived 
there  until  1934  when,  during  the  middle  of  the  depression,  they 
moved  to  Stanislaus  County,  California.  There,  near  Modesto,  the 
permanent  home  was  established. 

Mrs.  Clark’s  late  husband  was  Jasper  Trusty.  By  his  first  marriage 
Green  had  one  child,  Earl,  who  passed  away  while  living  at  Elgin, 
Texas,  a  few  years  ago,  leaving  two  daughters,  both  now  of  Austin. 

“My  mother  and  father  had  a  happy  life  together,”  reports  Rhoda. 
“I  don’t  believe  my  daddy  was  a  good  manager.  Financially,  we  were 
always  very  poor.  I  know  daddy  lent  money  to  friends,  asking  for  no 
security.  Sometimes  the  money  wouldn’t  be  repaid.  I  can  remember 
hearing  Daddy  say,  ‘If  he  doesn’t  pay  me  back,  it’s  worth  that  much 
to  find  what  kind  of  a  man  he  is.’ 

“Daddy  loved  music,”  continues  Rhoda.  “He  loved  to  sing.  All 
his  life,  as  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  he  would  entertain  us  for  hours 
with  his  singing  or  playing  the  harmonica.” 

About  1900  my  sister  Lula  made  a  trip  to  Oklahoma  where  both 
Uncle  Green  and  Uncle  Bill  were  then  living.  While  there  she  took 
some  organ  lessons  from  a  teacher  who  was  also  teaching  her  uncles. 
On  that  trip  Lula  met  Uncle  Green’s  future  bride  whom  he  was  then 
courting.  They  married  a  few  months  later. 

Recalling  her  father’s  memory  of  the  Indians  surrounding  my 
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grandmother’s  house  on  Honey  Creek  in  Mason  County,  Rhoda  re¬ 
calls  an  interesting  incident: 

“This  same  story  has  been  told  to  me  a  hundred  times  probably 
by  Daddy.  This  was  when  your  mom  (Rhoda  Clark)  saved  my  Daddy’s 
life.  He  was  too  young  to  realize  the  danger.  He  unlocked  the  door 
and  ran  out  into  the  hall  between  the  double  log  houses.  Aunt  Rhoda 
ran  outside  and  dragged  him  back  into  the  house.  That  was  during 
the  heat  of  the  battle,  too.  Daddy  always  spoke  of  Aunt  Rhoda  with 
great  respect  and  love.  I  always  knew  this  was  one  of  the  reasons.  He 
knew  she  loved  him  enough  to  risk  her  own  life  for  his.’’ 

Uncle  Green  died  on  March  29,  1941  at  his  home  in  Modesto. 

William  Marcus  Fisher 

On  my  father’s  side,  we  enjoyed  infrequent  visits  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters  and  our  multitude  of  cousins.  When  I  was  growing  up 
Uncle  Mark  Fisher,  Papa’s  youngest  brother,  lived  in  Concho  County 
where  he  was  for  a  long  time  foreman  on  Gus  Noyes’  30,000-acre 
ranch.  He  moved  to  Concho  in  1906  and  lived  there  until  1918.  Prior 
to  that  time  he  lived  in  Menard  and  operated  a  freight  wagon  from 
Brady.  He  pulled  two  connected  wagons  behind  seven  big  mules. 

“Papa  had  bells  on  the  hame  strings  of  the  lead  mules,”  recalls 
Mark’s  son  George,  who  now  lives  in  Brady.  “You  could  hear  them 
coming  from  great  distances,  bells  jingling  and  that  15-foot  rawhide 
whip  attached  to  a  four-foot  stock,  cracking.  On  the  nights  he  was 
due  to  arrive  in  Menard,  we  would  sit  on  the  porch  and  wait.  Then 
Mama  would  hear  the  distant  tinkle  of  bells  mixed  with  sharp  com¬ 
mands  from  the  driver,  and  she  would  say,  uneasily,  ‘Let’s  get  things 
in  order,  children  —  I  hear  him  coming!” 

Uncle  Mark  had  married  Mis  Mat  Moody  in  Llano  on  October 
22,  1891,  with  J.  D.  Cody,  a  Gospel  Minister,  officiating.  There  were 
ten  children. 
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After  five  years  on  the  Noyes  ranch  the  family  moved  into  Eden. 
Mark  continued  general  supervision  of  the  Noyes  operation,  but  in 
addition  formed  a  partnership  with  his  boss  in  cattle  business.  Noyes 
had  a  seven-section  place  north  of  Eden  and  the  joint  project  was 
carried  on  there. 

My  father  had  a  lot  of  respect  for  Uncle  Mark’s  trading  ability. 
The  latter  visited  us  a  number  of  times  at  the  ranch  and  Papa  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  conversing  with  his  younger  brother.  Mark  had  a 
reputation  for  being  a  rather  hard  task-master,  was  courageous  and 
thoroughly  honest.  He  was  not  the  type  who  would  run  away  from 
what  he  considered  a  righteous  cause.  And  he  taught  his  boys,  by  strict 
discipline,  to  live  accordingly.  George,  his  oldest  son,  was  ranch  fore¬ 
man  for  some  30  years  on  the  Raleigh  White  ranch  in  McCullough 
County. 

Speaking  of  his  father’s  trading  proclivities,  George  recalls  an 
occasion  when  he  and  Uncle  Mark  were  riding  horseback  a  few  miles 
from  Eden  and  observed  a  stranger  camped  nearby.  The  camper  had 
one  sorrel  and  one  brown  horse  staked  nearby.  “That  sorrel  looks  like 
an  ‘Army  horse,’  ’’  mused  Mark.  “Em  going  down  there  and  make  a 
swap.’’  An  “Army  horse.”  was  one  that  would  probably  be  acceptable 
to  the  government  as  a  cavalry  recruit. 

It  took  but  little  time  to  arouse  the  stranger’s  interest.  It  was 
argued  that  the  man  already  had  one  brown  horse  and  the  one  Uncle 
Mark  was  riding  being  also  brown  would  fit  in  for  a  perfect  span, 
although  the  horse  being  praised  was  actually  not  much  of  a  horse. 
The  salesmanship  was  irresistable,  but  the  itinerant  had  one  conclud¬ 
ing  question: 

“Will  your  horse  work  to  a  wagon?” 

“Either  side!”  snapped  Mark,  triumphantly.  And  the  deal  was 
sealed. 

The  saddle  was  removed  from  the  brown  but  when  it  was  about 
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to  be  placed  on  the  new  horse  it  became  apparent  the  latter  was  not 
very  amenable. 

“Ain’t  this  horse  broke  to  ride?”  asked  Mark. 

“Never  had  a  saddle  on  in  his  life,”  replied  the  stranger  who  had 
just  been  taken,  “but  you  didn’t  ask  me  about  that.” 

Well,”  concluded  the  swap  artist,  with  no  show  of  concern,  “he’s 
going  to  get  himself  ridden  right  now!” 

In  a  moment  he  was  astride  the  unridden  pony,  and  off  they  went. 
“All  you  got  to  do  with  a  bronc  is  to  keep  his  head  up  and  he  can’t 
pitch,”  explained  Mark  to  his  son  George. 

Mark  was  a  natural-born  trader  and  he  was  very  persuasive.  One 
day  he  and  George  were  riding  down  the  road.  They  had  picked  up  a 
stray  dog,  which  George  had  taken  a  fancy  to.  They  met  a  man  and 
Mark  bantered  him  for  a  trade.  After  expounding  at  some  length  on 
the  extraordinary  qualities  of  the  hound,  an  offer  of  $2  was  made. 
“The  boy  don’t  want  to  part  with  him,  but  you  sure  need  that  dog. 
I  reckon  I’ll  just  whip  the  boy  and  let  you  have  him.  Give  me  the  $2.” 

Hardly  a  day  came  and  went  that  Mark  Fisher  didn’t  trade  or  sell 
something  for  something.  Trading  was  a  natural  gift  and  he  did  not 
let  that  talent  go  begging.  Above  everything  he  loved  to  trade  horses. 
Before  he  came  to  the  Noyes  job  the  old  cow  ponies  were  turned  out 
to  pasture  where  they  would  gradually  die  off.  But  Mark  put  a  stop  to 
that.  Every  old  pony  was  of  use  to  someone,  and  it  wasn’t  long  until 
the  new  foreman  was  turning  in  $20  or  more  for  every  old  retired 
pony  that  was  too  old  or  battered  for  the  rough  ranch  work. 

Papa  wanted  his  brother  to  leave  Concho  and  move  to  Kimble 
County.  “With  your  trading  we  can  soon  own  the  county,”  my  father 
assured  Mark.  But  the  latter  liked  what  he  was  doing  and  where  he  was 
living. 

In  December  of  1919,  Papa  went  to  Eden  and  proposed  that  the 
two  of  them  board  a  train  and  pay  a  surprise  Christmas  visit  to  the 
Bud  Crocketts  in  Arizona.  Mark  had  a  weakness  for  liquor  at  times, 
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which  my  father  disliked.  He  explained  that  liquor  was  taboo  at 
Duncan,  Arizona,  according  to  assurances  that  had  been  sent  by  their 
sister,  Annie  Crockett.  Mark  said  nothing,  but  after  arriving  at  the 
town  of  Duncan,  it  was  not  long  until  Mark’s  idea  of  the  Christmas 
spirit  was  made  visible.  He  appeared  with  a  half-gallon  of  moonshine. 
When  asked  where  he  got  it,  he  replied:  “Where  this  came  from 
there’s  plenty  more  if  you’ve  got  the  price.” 

But  he  was  by  no  means  an  alcoholic.  He  just  liked  it,  socially, 
and  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  someone  insisting  there  was  none  to  be  had. 

About  that  time  Mark  sold  out  and  moved  to  Florida,  still  in 
partnership  with  Gus  Noyes,  and  an  orange  grove  was  purchased  in 
Osawa.  He  remained  there  until  1923.  The  citrus  business  was  a  flop. 
He  cashed  in  and  moved  to  Horseshoe  Bend  at  Fairfax,  Oklahoma. 
There  he  raised  corn,  traded,  and  lived  the  balance  of  his  life.  After 
the  move  to  Oklahoma,  Mark  and  his  wife,  in  1924,  made  a  trip  back 
to  the  old  haunts.  They  visited  us,  their  son  George,  and  also  Uncle 
Bob  Fisher  who  was  living  in  Coke  County.  I  believe  that  was  their 
last  visit.  Mark  died  on  September  9,  1928.  The  widow  lived  until 
August  9,  1942,  the  last  ten  years  having  been  spent  in  a  wheelchair 
as  a  result  of  a  stroke. 


Robert  E.  Lee  Fisher 

My  Uncle  Bob  Fisher  was  born  May  3,  1882,  and  died  only  ten 
years  ago  in  San  Angelo.  He  married  Mary  Etta  Dodd  in  Mason  County 
on  November  26,  1893.  There  were  six  children.  The  oldest,  Minnie, 
married  Thomas  H.  Sumrall,  and  both  have  been  prominent  in 
church  and  civic  affairs  in  San  Angelo,  their  home,  for  many  years. 

Uncle  Bob  moved  from  Mason  to  Coke  County  in  1900.  There 
he  engaged  in  farming  and  ranching  until  1916  when  the  family 
moved  to  Elida,  New  Mexico.  Ten  years  later  they  returned  to  Texas 
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and  settled  in  San  Angelo,  where  he  resided  the  rest  of  his  life.  Af¬ 
fable  and  kindly,  he  was  widely  respected  and  made  many  friends. 

The  Doke  Longs 

As  previously  recorded,  my  father’s  sister  Molly  married  Doke 
Long.  The  wedding  took  place  at  Llano  on  August  17,  1882.  There 
were  nine  children.  Their  oldest  daughter,  Cora,  with  her  husband, 
Caro  Hickey,  continue  to  live  in  the  Kingsland  community.  Although 
now  81,  Cora  enjoys  splendid  health,  as  does  her  husband. 

Dokey  Deats,  another  daughter,  is  County  Treasurer  of  Llano 
County,  and  has  been  re-elected  many  times.  With  her  delightful 
daughter,  Margaret  Ann,  she  resides  in  the  city  of  Llano. 

Another  son,  Sherman,  also  continues  to  live  in  Llano  County. 
He  operates  much  of  the  old  Long  ranch  on  the  Llano  River,  where 
he  is  prominently  identified  with  ranching  and  livestock  business. 

The  close  relationship  that  existed  between  the  Fishers  and  the 
Longs  has  already  been  described  in  considerable  detail.  The  Longs 
have  already  been  described  in  considerable  detail.  The  Longs  were 
good  people,  of  the  best  pioneer  stock.  They  commanded  solid  respect 
in  the  community  where  they  lived. 

Uncle  Doke  passed  to  his  reward  on  April  3,  1939,  just  two  years 
after  Aunt  Molly  passed  on.  I,  along  with  Papa,  attended  the  funeral 
of  the  latter. 


Francis  Marion  Crockett 

Francis  Marion  (Bud)  Crockett,  a  Texan  of  Tennessee  lineage, 
married  Annie,  my  father’s  oldest  sister.  The  wedding  was  solemnized 
on  September  26,  1872.  There  were  eight  children.  Bud  and  Annie 
died  in  1932  and  1933,  respectively.  His  mother’s  maiden  name  was 
Clark. 
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For  many  years.  Bud  Crockett  was  my  father’s  leader  and  in¬ 
spiration.  He  had  introduced  Papa  and  Mama  and  helped  promote 
their  marriage.  He  was  my  mother’s  cousin.  And  lie  helped  Papa  get 
his  first  job. 

Uncle  Bud  was  a  truly  fearless  man.  Energetic  and  rugged,  he 
was  always  ready  for  a  new  venture  that  might  pay  a  dividend.  When 
the  Fishers,  Longs  and  Frank  Clark  trekked  to  New  Mexico,  Bud 
Crockett  and  his  family  joined  the  wagon  caravan.  Bud  was  a  tower 
of  strength  when  emergencies  arose  and  there  were  problems  to  be 
solved. 

Unlike  the  others,  Crockett  did  not  return  to  Texas  after  the 
New  Mexico  venture.  James,  the  oldest  son,  now  lives  in  Phoenix. 
“I  remember  that  trip  to  New  Mexico  very  well,”  he  recalls.  “I  know 
we  were  held  up  at  the  New  Mexico  border  because  of  a  cattle  tick 
quarantine.  When  that  was  lifted  we  settled  in  Lincoln  County,  ten 
miles  west  of  Ft.  Stanton.  Papa  bought  a  place  on  the  Bonita.  Later 
that  ranch  was  sold  and  we  moved  to  Farmington  where  Papa  operated 
freight  wagons.  Then  in  1911  we  went  to  Duncan,  Arizona.  We  had 
three  wagons  and  30  horses.  Papa  bought  a  50-acre  irrigated  farm  at 
Duncan. 

“Papa  was  always  in  a  crowd,  and  he  never  turned  a  hungry  man 
away.” 

James,  now  86,  was  born  near  Packsaddle  Mountain  in  Llano 
County,  as  were  two  of  his  brothers  —  Sayers  and  Ernest.  The  latter 
died  there.  James  married  Dolly  Prine  in  1901.  She  was  a  daughter 
of  Henry  Prine  of  Knickerbocker,  Texas,  who  had  moved  to  the 
Lone  Star  State  from  Prineville,  Oregon.  James  was  at  one  time  fore¬ 
man  on  Albert  B.  Fall’s  famous  Three  Rivers  Ranch.  Dolly  passed 
away  twelve  years  ago. 

I  recall  meeting  Uncle  Bud  and  Aunt  Annie  one  time.  They  had 
made  a  trip  by  buggy  back  to  Texas  to  visit  with  relatives,  and  came 
by  our  Kimble  ranch  and  spent  a  few  days  with  us  about  1911.  Uncle 
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Bud  entertained  us  kids  by  recalling  some  of  his  hair-raising  experi¬ 
ences  on  the  frontier  —  and  he  had  plenty  of  them. 

James  Fisher,  Jr. 

James  Fisher,  my  grandfather,  who  married  Nancy  Brantlet  in 
Collin  County  on  April  20,  1954,  was  born  in  1831  and  passed  away 
in  1915,  at  the  age  of  84.  In  fact,  my  father  often  commented  on  the 
fact  that  longevity  seemed  to  run  in  the  Fisher  family,  pointing  to 
his  father,  grandfather,  and  others,  as  indicators. 

My  paternal  grandmother  was  born  in  1831  and  died  in  1922. 
The  two  of  them  are  buried  in  Kingsland  Cemetery  in  Llano  County. 

By  the  time  the  Civil  War  came  on,  three  children  had  been  born 
to  this  union  —  Annie,  Jobe  and  Amelia  (called  Mead).  Then  came 
Molly,  Robert  and  Mark.  Mead  married  Sam  Weatherford  at  Llano, 
but  died  rather  early  in  life.  She  had  one  child,  named  Hence.  The 
latter  lived  with  my  grandparents  for  a  long  time  following  Aunt 
Mead’s  death.  She  is  buried  at  Weatherford. 

My  grandfather  was  a  hard-working,  easy-going  type,  and  the  same 
could  be  said  of  my  grandmother.  He  was  never  able  to  accumulate 
much  of  this  world’s  goods,  and  in  their  older  years  their  income  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  their  Confederate  pensions.  They  lived  with  Uncle 
Bob  most  of  the  time,  but  came  to  live  with  us  at  intervals  during 
their  declining  years. 

My  grandfather  died  at  my  Uncle  Bob’s  home  in  Coke  County 
and  was  buried  there  in  1915.  Years  later  Papa  got  Ed  Furr,  then  in 
the  monument  business  in  Llano,  to  move  the  body  to  Kingsland 
Cemetery  where  Grandma  had  been  buried.  An  attractive  tombstone 
was  erected  over  their  graves. 


More  Hayyemms  on  Red  Creek 


It  must  have  been  about  1910  when  the  first  telephone  was  in¬ 
stalled  at  our  ranch  house.  I  remember  the  incident  very  well.  Tead 
Phillips  of  Junction  came  out  in  a  hack.  Wires  were  strung  and  a 
telephone  was  screwed  to  the  dining  room  wall.  I  tried  to  get  my 
brother  Wiley  to  explain  to  me  what  it  was  all  about,  but  he  laughed 
at  me  and  said,  “Oh,  you  can  just  get  up  there  a-straddle  of  that  line 
and  when  we  ring  three  shorts  for  Reeses,  you  will  whiz  right  over 
to  their  place  and  you  can  talk  to  them.” 

Being  quite  young,  I  was  naturally  startled  and  amazed  with 
evidences  of  the  advent  of  this  age  of  science  and  technology.  In  1914, 
I  first  saw  an  electric  light,  and  in  1919  I  heard  a  radio  for  the  first 
time.  While  I  was  a  freshman  in  high  school  in  1918,  an  Army  Air 
Force  plane  came  to  Junction.  One  of  the  pilots,  a  young  lieutenant, 
was  a  personal  acquaintance  of  Miss  Bassie  Quisenberry  of  Junction, 
and  the  daredevil  got  permission  to  fly  there  from  Kelly  Field  in  San 
Antonio.  I  will  never  forget  the  excitement.  It  was  the  first  airplane 
ever  seen  in  Junction.  I  was  ill  with  influenza  but  got  out  of  bed 
to  behold  that  plane,  high  in  the  sky,  gliding  around  among  the  scat¬ 
tered  clouds  like  a  giant  bird.  It  landed  in  Frank  Baker’s  field  across 
the  Llano  River. 

Word  was  passed  around  that  the  plane  would  take  off  the  next 
afternoon  for  a  flight  to  Menard.  I  was  not  about  to  allow  my  illness 
to  prevent  me  from  going  with  my  mother  and  sisters  to  the  field  to 
see  it.  Those  two  handsome  pilots  impressed  us  a  whole  lot  like  people 
from  Mars  would  impress  the  populace  today  if  they  landed  on  the 
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earth.  I  stared  at  them  as  they  joked  and  talked  with  the  curious 
crowd,  one  of  them  peeling  pecans  and  eating  them  as  he  talked.  In 
a  little  while  they  boarded  the  flying  machine,  a  two-place  model,  and 
proudly  took  off.  As  they  circled  the  field  the  motor  seemed  to  fail. 
There  was  stone  silence  as  the  plane  plummeted  diagonally  earth¬ 
ward  and  struck  with  a  thud.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  reach  the  scene. 
One  of  the  pilots,  the  one  in  the  back  seat,  had  extricated  himself 
and  seemed  to  be  in  a  daze  as  he  staggered  about.  The  one  in  front 
was  killed,  apparently  instantly.  I  believe  his  neck  was  broken,  and 
there  were  other  fractures.  It  took  a  half  hour  or  more  to  get  the  body 
out  of  the  wreckage. 

A  Coroner’s  court  was  held  —  the  only  one  I  have  ever  witnessed. 
The  Justice  of  Peace,  Jeff  Meredith,  presided  at  a  place  over  in  town. 
A  jury  was  impaneled  to  make  a  finding  of  the  cause  of  death.  The 
body,  in  a  coffin,  was  on  display  before  the  jury  and  the  curious  who 
swarmed  in  to  watch  the  performance.  I  remember  that  the  victim  of 
the  tragedy,  reportedly  from  the  North,  had  reddish  curly  hair.  He 
had  been  a  very  handsome  young  man. 

#*#### 

There  was  never  a  dull  moment  at  the  Rafter  J.  During  election 
years  my  parents  and  other  relatives  took  quite  an  active  interest  in 
politics,  particularly  the  campaigns  for  Sheriff  in  Kimble  County.  In 
our  own  community  my  brother  Wiley  served  three  terms  as  County 
Commissioner.  The  Sheriff’s  races  usually  involved  the  conflict  of 
candidates  who  were  for  strict  law  enforcement  and  those  who  were 
at  least  supposed  to  be  a  bit  more  lenient  in  that  regard.  Looking 
back  now,  I  wonder  really  just  how  much  difference  it  made.  I  know 
the  opposition  candidates  were  honorable  men.  So  I  suspect  the  dif¬ 
ference  was  more  in  the  respective  energy,  personality,  and  general 
capability  of  the  candidates,  rather  than  whether  a  candidate  was  for 
strict  law  enforcement  or  otherwise. 

Will  Taylor  was  an  early-day  Sheriff  who  was  followed  by  Oscar 
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Latta,  a  colorful  pistol-swinging  figure  who  both  talked  and  acted  the 
part.  He  had  been  a  Ranger,  had  killed  at  least  one  man,  and  had 
gained  something  of  a  reputation  as  a  peace  officer.  He  was  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Dave  Stewart,  who  lived  in  our  neighborhood.  My  folks 
always  lined  up  with  Latta.  To  them,  as  I  recall,  that  was  the  only 
County  contest  that  really  mattered.  Then  came  Dee  Gibbs,  formerly 
of  Mason  County,  another  of  the  strict  enforcer  lineage,  who  was  fear¬ 
less  and  impressive  with  his  towering  physique  and  quiet  manner.  No 
one  dared  offend  him.  His  father  had  been  Sheriff  of  Mason  County 
and  later  his  brother  served  in  a  similar  capacity  in  Menard.  They  were 
all  good  peace  officers,  and  they  had  solid  backing  from  the  Fishers. 
In  fact,  Papa  always  signed  the  performance  bonds  for  Latta,  Gibbs, 
and  others  whom  he  respected. 

The  first  candidate  for  Governor  ever  to  visit  Junction  was  Pat 
Neff.  He  was  a  friend  of  Judge  J.  B.  Randolph  of  Junction,  and  the 
latter  introduced  Neff  when  he  spoke  to  a  large  audience  in  the  old 
Hankins  Opera  House  in  1920.  1  was  right  on  the  front  seat  and  took 
it  all  in.  Neff  was  a  silver-tongued  orator.  He  made  a  tremendous 
impression  on  that  hill-billy  audience  that  evening,  and  the  towns¬ 
people  who  were  present  liked  the  speech,  too.  He  was  elected. 

Several  years  earlier  Williams  Jennings  Bryan  and  his  family 
passed  through  Junction  by  automobile,  following  the  Old  Spanish 
Trail  toward  California.  The  Bryans  spent  the  night,  but  they  were 
already  gone  before  I  heard  about  them  being  there.  The  presence 
of  the  famous  “Cross  of  Gold”  orator  who  had  been  twice  nominated 
for  President  caused  no  little  excitement.  The  local  paper  made  much 
of  it  and  quoted  Bryan  as  saying  Junction-on-the-Llano  was  a  vacation 
paradise  and  he  hoped  to  return  when  he  could  stay  longer,  fncident- 
ally,  in  1924  it  was  my  privilege  to  see  and  hear  Bryan  in  Boulder, 
Colorado  when  he  spoke  in  behalf  of  John  W.  Davis,  Democratic 
nominee  for  President. 
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Back  to  the  ranch  —  among  the  most  exciting  experiences  which 
I  recall  were  when  teams  would  run  away  while  pulling  wagons.  Mule 
teams  were  often  frisky  and  easily  scared  into  wild  and  uncontrollable 
spurts  of  speed.  It  seemed  to  be  my  luck  to  have  more  than  my  share 
of  that  while  driving  in  the  pasture  gathering  wood  or  on  other  mis¬ 
sions.  When  such  stampedes  would  take  place  there  was  not  much 
to  do  except  to  brace  yourself,  scream  a  chorus  of  “Whoas,”  apply  the 
brakes,  hold  tight  reins  and  try  to  guide  them  as  they  broke  all  wagon 
speed  records,  often  running  over  trees  and  even  knocking  down  a 
fence  if  it  got  in  their  way.  After  awhile  they  would  tire  and  subside, 
or  stop  when  a  full  grown  tree  was  encountered.  Such  wild  rides  were 
fraught  with  danger,  but  somehow  no  one  ever  seemed  to  get  hurt. 
Wagon  and  harness  would  often  be  torn  and  damaged. 

#*#*## 

A  series  of  tenants  lived  on  the  ranch,  tending  the  200-acre  farm. 
These  included  the  Daters,  the  Blairs,  the  Hurleys,  the  Armisteads, 
the  Hights,  and  a  number  of  Latin-Americans.  The  latter  included  one 
of  the  best  men  I  think  I  ever  knew  —  Leocadio  Murillo.  My  father 
brought  him  and  his  family  up  from  Mexico,  to  grub  mesquite,  cut 
brush,  and  do  ranch  and  farm  work.  Murillo,  who  died  several  years 
ago  at  Junction,  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  several  children.  Every¬ 
one  of  them  turned  out  to  be  good  citizens,  and  today  the  widow,  who 
still  speaks  only  in  her  native  tongue,  seems  to  think  I  am  somehow 
related  to  her  when  we  meet.  I  think  she  is  about  as  interested  in  me 
as  she  is  her  own  children. 

New  Ranch  in  Reagan  County 

In  1911  my  father  purchased  a  ranch  near  Big  Lake  in  Reagan 
County,  composed  of  about  5,000  acres,  as  I  recall.  The  older  boys 
were  grown  and  there  were  too  many  sheep  on  the  Kimble  ranch. 
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Other  land  adjacent  to  the  new  ranch  was  leased  from  the  railroad 
company  at  10  cents  per  acre.  There  were  some  deep  water  wells  on 
the  ranch,  and  their  maintenance  became  quite  a  problem. 

Sheep  were  trailed  from  Kimble  County,  and  others  were  ac¬ 
quired.  That  country  was  infested  with  coyotes  at  the  time.  Dogs, 
traps,  and  herding  were  employed  to  cope  with  that  menace.  I  made 
one  trip  in  a  hack  with  my  father  and  mother.  It  was  a  six-day  trip, 
and  we  camped  out  on  the  prairie  each  night,  often  working  our  way 
through  rarely  used  roads  that  traversed  big  ranches  as  my  father 
sought  the  short-cuts.  There  were  lots  of  prairie  dogs,  and  we  would 
hear  wolves  howling  practically  every  night.  It  was  an  exciting  ex¬ 
perience  for  me  and  was  by  far  the  longest  trip  I  had  ever  taken. 

We  remained  at  the  ranch  two  or  three  weeks  before  returning. 
I  recall  that  an  automobile  drove  up  to  the  ranch  house  one  day,  the 
second  one  I  had  ever  seen.  The  man  wanted  to  talk  with  my  father 
concerning  a  business  matter.  We  told  him  Papa  and  the  boys  were 
two  miles  away  working  on  a  water  well.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  like 
to  ride  with  him  and  show  him  the  way,  I,  of  course,  gladly  accepted. 
That  was  my  first  ride  in  an  automobile. 

On  our  return  to  Kimble,  we  came  by  way  of  San  Angelo  and 
camped  for  a  night  in  the  wagon  yard.  There  I  saw  the  first  street¬ 
car  I  had  ever  seen,  and  San  Angelo  was  by  far  the  largest  city  I  had 
ever  seen.  It  was  quite  a  big  event  in  my  life. 

On  that  trip  we  picked  up  a  stray  shepherd  dog,  which  we  called 
“Shep.”  He  was  an  extra  good  dog,  a  good  hunter  and  a  well  trained 
and  well  mannered  house  and  yard  dog.  We  became  devoted  to  him. 
A  few  years  later  he  was  poisoned  by  a  neighbor,  accidentally,  I  am 
sure,  and  my  sisters  and  I  held  a  funeral  service  for  him.  We  buried 
him  so  the  buzzards  could  not  molest  all  that  was  mortal  of  one  of  our 
best  friends. 

The  Reagan  County  ranch  was  sold  after  about  three  years,  along 
with  the  sheep  that  were  there. 
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Following  that,  my  brothers  Wiley  and  Alva  went  to  San  Antonio 
and  took  training  in  automobile  mechanics.  Autos  were  becoming 
quite  a  fad  at  that  time,  but  few  people  knew  how  to  repair  them  when 
they  got  out  of  whack. 

The  Fisher  brothers  became  quite  proficient  in  the  repair  art, 
and  shortly  after  that  they  obtained  a  contract  to  carry  the  U.  S.  mail 
from  Junction  to  Mason.  They  became  the  first  to  use  automobiles  for 
that  purpose  in  Kimble  County. 

About  three  years  later,  a  man  named  George  Walker,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company  of  Ft.  Worth,  came  to 
the  ranch  and  made  a  deal  with  my  father  to  drill  a  test  for  oil.  A 
geologist  surveyed  the  area,  and  some  leases  were  obtained.  But  after 
drilling  down  about  600  feet  the  company  had  fiscal  troubles,  and 
that  was  the  last  of  that. 

My  brother  Otto  and  I  tore  down  the  derrick,  made  of  heavy  tim¬ 
bers,  and,  by  arrangement  with  the  Company,  we  could  keep  all  the 
salvage.  Bunk  houses  were  moved  down  to  the  ranch  house,  and  a 
quantity  of  the  lumber  was  used  to  build  corrals. 

H*  IT  It  tv-  tv* 

In  the  meantime,  the  younger  children  in  the  family  pursued 
our  studies  in  school.  When  Cora  and  Maude  reached  high  school  age 
they  were  boarded  out  in  Junction,  staying  at  the  home  of  Tom  Cox. 
When  we  younger  ones  were  ready  for  high  school,  Papa  bought  a 
house  in  Junction  and  my  mother  moved  in  to  keep  house  while  we 
went  to  school.  I  remember  walking  an  old  milk  cow,  named  One- 
Horn,  from  the  ranch  to  town  so  we  could  milk  her.  In  fact,  I  rode  her 
most  of  that  15  miles  —  bareback.  Five  of  us  graduated  from  Junction 
High  School. 

C.  O.  Britt  was  Superintendent  during  most  of  that  period.  He 
was  a  rather  remarkable  teacher  —  the  type  who  seemed  more  inter- 
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ested  in  the  progress  of  his  students  than  in  his  salary  checks.  Another 
Junction  teacher  I  will  long  remember  was  Miss  Ruth  Stevenson.  She 
had  a  way  of  commanding  the  confidence  of  her  students.  Every 
youngster  wanted  to  be  taught  by  “Miss  Ruth.”  Her  brother,  Coke, 
later  became  Kimble  County’s  most  distinguished  citizen.  He  climbed 
the  dizzy  ladder  of  success,  step  by  step,  to  become  Governor  of  Texas. 

Following  graduation,  Cora  attended  the  old  College  of  Industrial 
Arts  (CIA)  in  Denton,  as  did  Maude;  Lynette  attended  the  University 
of  Colorado  and  Texas  Tech;  Grace  went  to  Colorado  and  also  the 
University  of  Texas;  and  I  checked  into  Colorado  for  two  years,  then 
attended  Texas  and  Baylor  Universities,  and  got  a  LL.B.  degree  from 
the  latter  in  the  class  of  1929. 

****** 

While  in  High  School,  I  worked  for  the  Junction  State  Bank 
during  spare  time.  My  job  was  to  do  the  janitor  work,  keep  the  “cash 
book,  and  help  out  a  little  with  bookkeeping.  William  Patrick  Riley 
was  President  of  the  Bank  and  Conrad  Holekamp  was  Cashier.  I  found 
them  very  considerate  and  I  learned  to  respect  and  admire  both  of 
them.  Lawrence  Johnson  and  Byron  Newby,  both  local  boys,  were 
bookkeepers  and  tellers.  It  was  through  Lawrence  that  I  got  the  job, 
which  paid  me  $15  per  month.  Lawrence  was  unusually  bright  and 
capable,  and  I  wanted  to  imitate  him.  He  was  later  a  State  Bank  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  is  presently  with -a  large  bank  at  Victoria,  Texas.  My 
father  was  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Riley  and  also  thought  very  highly  of 
Conrad  Holekamp.  It  pleased  my  father  very  much  to  have  me  working 
in  the  bank,  even  though  it  was  a  very  minor  temporary  job. 

Armed  with  a  diploma,  I  was  feeling  my  oats  and  decided  to  go 
to  college.  But  I  hesitated  during  the  Summer  when  Lawrence  tele¬ 
phoned  me  at  the  ranch  and  said  Mr.  Riley  had  asked  him  to  see  if  I 
would  forget  college  and  return  to  the  bank.  Byron  Newby,  head 
bookkeeper,  had  just  resigned,  and  I  could  have  the  job,  with  a  start- 
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ing  salary  of  $75.  I  was  tempted  but  decided  to  go  ahead  with  my  col¬ 
lege  plans. 

###### 

Both  my  father  and  mother  were  pleased  when  I  chose  the  legal 
profession.  Papa  had  talked  about  my  doing  that  for  years.  He  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  the  excitement  of  the  court  room,  and  was  a  friend 
of  most  of  the  District  Judges  and  District  Attorneys  who  came  and 
went.  Dayton  Moses,  a  famous  District  Attorney  in  the  district  that 
included  Kimble  Couny,  was  a  close  friend  of  Papa’s,  and  later  on 
so  was  the  late  Weaver  Baker  of  Junction.  He  could  never  find 
language  to  fully  express  his  admiration  for  those  two  men,  and  there 
were  others. 

I  began  practicing  law  in  the  office  of  Carter  Dalton  in  San  An¬ 
gelo.  It  was  not  much  of  a  job,  but  it  provided  a  place  to  hang  my 
hat,  and  it  was  a  great  experience  just  to  be  associated  with  such  a 
splendid  gentleman. 

Mr.  Dalton  was  Referee  in  Bankruptcy  and  appointed  me  Trustee 
and  Receiver  of  several  estates.  In  addition,  as  a  side-line  I  made  re¬ 
ports  for  the  Retail  Credit  Company,  which  gathered  private  reports 
on  insurance  risks.  Berl  Godfrey,  now  a  leading  lawyer  and  civic 
leader  in  Ft.  Worth  and  a  classmate  of  mine  at  Baylor,  helped  me 
on  the  reports  during  the  few  months  he  practiced  in  San  Angelo 
before  going  to  Ft.  Worth  to  be  associated  with  the  firm  of  McGown 
&  McGown. 

I  checked  on  the  insurance  requests  during  spare  time,  and 
usually  typed  the  reports  at  night.  For  this  I  averaged  about  $100 
per  month. 

###*## 

In  1930  I  campaigned  for  the  office  of  County  Attorney  of  Tom 
Green  County  and  was  successful,  winning  by  a  2i/c>-to-l  margin.  I 
held  that  office  for  four  years,  and  was  then  elected  State  Representa¬ 
tive  in  the  five-county  district  to  the  44th  Legislature.  But  after  two 
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years  in  that  office  I  announced  for  District  Attorney  to  succeed  my 
good  personal  friend,  Glenn  R.  Lewis.  I  was  unopposed.  Then,  in 
1942,  I  made  a  successful  campaign  for  Representative  of  the  21st 
Congressional  District,  defeating  the  incumbent,  Charles  L.  South, 
who  had  held  the  office  for  eight  years. 

My  mother  passed  away  in  1933,  and  that  was  a  terrible  blow 
to  all  of  us.  After  that,  my  father  never  seemed  to  be  quite  the  same. 
He  had  always  leaned  heavily  on  my  mother,  and  the  adjustment  was 
not  easy  for  him.  Soon  his  health  began  to  fail,  although  he  was  quite 
active  for  a  number  of  years.  He  died  in  1946  at  the  age  of  88.  He  had 
often  quipped:  “I’m  going  to  live  to  be  a  hundred  and  then  turn  to  an 
old  gray  mule!’’ 

I  announced  for  Congress  without  having  consulted  with  him 
about  it.  When  I  did  talk  with  him  he  was  very  pessimistic.  He  said 
to  me,  “You  can’t  beat  that  man.  He’s  well  thought  of,  and  this  is  a 
big  district.’’  But  as  time  passed  and  my  campaigning  got  into  full 
swing  over  the  27-county  district,  when  I  would  see  him  and  tell  him 
how  things  were  going  he  became  intensely  interested. 

I  recall  that  during  that  campaign  John  Martin,  then  associated 
with  the  Junction  Warehouse  Company,  told  me:  “Your  father  was 
in  here  the  other  day  and  said  to  me:  ‘J°hn,  there  are  two  things  I 
want  to  live  to  see  —  I  want  to  see  this  war  won,  and  I  want  to  live 
to  see  my  boy  elected  to  Congress!’’ 

As  it  turned  out,  both  of  these  wishes  were  realized  before  Provi¬ 
dence  called  that  noble  character  to  his  reward. 


*'V 


James  Cobb  and  wife 
Elizabeth  (Leaf)  Bradberry 


Barney ,  Mark  &  Bate 
Bradberry 


Mark  Bradberry  &  xuife 
Dimple  Coalson 


Andrew  Bradberry 
and  Della  Stanton 


Bate  ir  Levi  Bradberry 
(1904) 
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JAMES  BRADBERRY,  SR.,  b.  1799  in  Ind.;  d.  1872.  Md. 
Elizabeth  Berry,  b.  1820  in  Monroe  Co.,  Ind.,  d.  circa  1860. 
Children:  John,  b.  1840  in  Sabine  Co.,  Tex.,  md.  Emily 
Warnick;  he  d.  1915;  Allen,  b.  July  10,  1854,  md.  Amanda 
Arabella  Simpson;  he  d.  Nov.  24,  1918;  buried  at  Lordsburg; 
Amanda,  b.  May  31,  1863  at  Burnet,  Tex.,  d.  July  12,  1958; 
James,  Jr.  b.  June  16,  1845  in  Tex.,  d.,  Mar.  17,  1917;  buried 
at  Clifton,  Ariz.;  md.  Elizabeth  Moore.  Theodore,  b.  Mar. 
24,  1849  in  Tex.;  d.  Oct.  1920,  buried  in  Lordsburg;  md. 
Laura  Warnick;  Nancy,  b.  1842  in  Tex.;  md.  Alvin  Clark; 
she  d.  about  1875;  he  d.  1871;  Jane  (Elizabeth),  b.  July  28, 
1847  in  Tex.  or  La.;  d.  in  1876;  md.  James  E.  S.  Kirkpatrick 
in  1867;  Martha  (Cynthia),  b.  1852-53  in  Williamson  Co., 
Tex.;  md.  Chas.  Wagner  in  1870;  Rhoda,  b.  Feb.  6,  1857  in 
Williamson  Co.,  Tex.,  d.  June  10,  1885;  md.  Wilce  Wooten 
in  1873. 


Sheriff  John  Bradberry 


Bernice  Bradberry 


Mark  Bradberry  &  wife.  Opal 
Nelson  &  daughter  Julie 


Horace  Gordon  &  bride 
Alice  Eunice  Bradberry 
(1904) 


Five  generations  of  Allen  Bradberry’ s  swvivors 

(1947) 


JAMES  BRADBERRY,  JR.,  b.  June  16,  1845  in  Tex.,  d. 
Mar.  17,  1917;  md.  Elizabeth  (Betty)  Moore;  she  was  b. 
June  15,  1845;  d.  Nov.  30,  1929;  both  buried  at  Clifton, 
Ariz.  Children  of  James  and  Elizabeth:  William  James,  b. 
Sept.  23,  1874  in  Kimble  Co.,  Tex.,  unmd.,  d.  Feb.  3,  1959; 
buried  at  Tuscon,  Ariz.;  Andrew  Howard,  b.  Dec.  1875  in 
Kimble  Co.,  Tex.;  d.  Mar.  1909;  md.  Hallie  Rose  in  1898; 
Bate  Ransom,  b.  Aug.  1877  in  Kimble  Co.,  Tex.;  d.  July 
11,  1922;  md.  Mary  Brakefield,  July  22,  1916;  Leaf  Eliza¬ 
beth,  b.  Jan  29,  1879  in  Mason  Co.;  md.  James  Cobb  in 
1897;  2nd  marriage  to  Henry  James  Jeffries;  she  d.  July 
1953  in  McKinney,  Tex.;  Cora,  b.  Feb.  2,  1881  at  Mason, 
Tex.,  md.  Thomas  McCulloch  in  1910;  she  d.  in  1957;  John 
Baptist,  b.  Aug.  16,  1886  in  Mason  Co.,  Tex.;  d.  May  1935; 
md.  Albeam  McCallister;  Mark  M.,  b.  June  16,  1888  at 
Mason,  Tex.;  md.  Dimple  Coalson,  July  17,  1916;  Barney 
Theodore,  b.  Mar.  3,  1893  at  Mason,  Tex.,  md.  Esther  Gregg, 
July  17,  1918;  Bernice  D.,  b.  July  17,  1897  in  Mason,  Tex., 
d.  Aug.  1936;  md.  Mark  Henry. 

MARK  BRADBERRY,  b.  June  14,  1886  at  Mason,  Tex.; 
md.  Dimple  Coalson;  she  was  born  Aug.  16,  1896  at  Barks¬ 
dale,  Tex.  Children  of  Mark  and  Dimple  Bradberry:  Barney, 
b.  Sept.  10,  1918  at  Clifton,  Ariz.;  md.  Martha  Cross;  Jim, 
b.  April  23,  1932  at  Silver  City,  N.  M.,  deceased. 

Children  of  Barney  and  Martha  Bradberry :  Martha,  b.  Nov. 
3,  1945  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  d.  Oc.  21,  1953;  John,  b.  Mar.  3, 
1947  at  Tucson,  Ariz.;  Susan ,  b.  Mar.  8,  1953  at  Tucson, 
Ariz.;  d.  Oct.  21,  1953. 
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JACK  BRADBERRY,  (son  of  John  Baptist  Bradberry),  b. 
Dec.  4,  1923  in  Whittier,  Calif.;  md.  Jo  Marie  Riley.  Child- 
ern:  Michael,  b.  June  4,  1950;  Jana,  b.  June  10,  1954.  Res. 
2929  W.  Montebeello  St.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

JANE  ELIZABETH  BRADBURY,  b.  July  28,  1848,  md. 
James  Edmund  Singleton  Kirkpatrick  in  1867;  b.  April  1, 
1834,  at  Heads  Creek,  Ark.  Jane  Elizabeth  was  born  in  La. 
Children  of  Jane  Elizabeth  and  James  E.  S.  Kirkpatrick- 
Theodore  C.,  b.  Dec.  1869  in  Gillespie  Co.,  Tex.;  d.  in 
1876.  Anna  Barnett,  b.  July  29,  1872  in  Gillespie  Co.,  Tex.; 
md.  Phillip  Sheridan  Jewell,  July  9,  1891  at  San  Pedro, 
Calif.;  d.  Aug.  15,  1936.  Alan  Bate,  b.  July  4,  1874  in  Mason 
Co.,  Tex.,  d.  Mar.  7,  1942.  (J.  E.  S.  Kirkpatrick  married  in 
La.  to  woman  of  French  descent.  By  her  he  had  4  children, 
two  of  whom  lived  to  maturity.  Last  heard  from  by  their 
half-sister,  Anna,  in  1885.  They  were  then  living  in  Bor¬ 
deaux,  France.  Their  mother  dying  in  1862  when  Kirkpat¬ 
rick  was  in  Confederate  service,  two  surviving  children  were 
taken  to  European  relatives  and  their  names  are  unknown 
to  their  American  kin.) 

BARNEY  THEODORE  BRADBERRY,  b.  March  4,  1893 
at  Mason,  Texas;  md.  Esther  Edwina  Gregg.  Divorced  and 
md.  Ruth  Alberta  Gregg  on  Nov.  14,  1941  in  Boston,  Texas. 
Res.,  2326  Arbor  Place,  San  Antonio  7,  Texas.  Children  of 
Barney  and  Esther  Bradberry:  Charlotte  Bernice,  b.  Aug. 
6,  1919  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  md.  Earl  William  Holberg. 
Res.,  3333  Macaulay,  San  Diego  6,  Calif.  Phyllis  Evelyn,  b. 
Feb.  6,  1921  at  Morenci,  Ariz.;  md.  Kermit  Keen.  Res., 
3558  Oliphant,  San  Diego  6,  Calif.  Barney  Theodore,  Jr.,  b. 
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May  7,  1922  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Res.,  3558  Oliphant,  San 
Diego  6,  Calif.  Jeanne  Gregg,  b.  Aug.  28,  1924  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  md.  Charles  William  McCoy,  I.  Res.,  4163  Quapaw, 
San  Diego  17,  Calif.  Katherine  Shirley,  b.  Jan.  3,  1926  in 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  md.  Arnold  Elton  Noblitt.  Res.,  4163 
Quapaw,  San  Diego  17,  Calif.  Children  of  Earl  William  and 
Charlotte  Bernice  Bradberry:  Robert  Gregg,  b.  April  7, 
1946  in  San  Diego,  Calif.  Katherine  Phyllis,  b.  Aug.  21,  1951 
in  San  Diego,  Calif.  Frederick  Charles,  b.  Sept.  13,  1952  in 
San  Diego.  Children  of  Charles  William,  and  Jeanne  Gregg 
McCoy:  Charlene  Marie,  b.  April  3,  1943  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.  Marlene  Esther,  b.  May  31,  1954  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Charles  William ,  II,  b.  Sept.  14,  1955  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 
Children  of  Arnold  Elton  and  Katherine  Shirley  Noblitt: 
Sydney  Jeanne,  b.  Dec.  16,  1953  in  San  Diego,  Calif.  Leslie 
Gayle,  b.  June  4,  1956  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 
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Walter  if  Ronald  Dowd 


Mrs.  Allen  Bradberry  if  Levi 
( Five  generations) 


Horace  if  Alice  Gordon 
Ray  and  Arminta 


Jesse  G.  Nelson 


Mary  Margaret  Brake  field 
Bradberry ,  husband  Bate  if  opal 


Opal  Bradberry  Nelson 


PHILLIP  SHERIDAN  JEWELL,  b.  June  11,  1867  in  Mer¬ 
cer  Co.,  Pa.;  md.  Anna  Barnett  Kirkpatrick  on  July  9,  1891. 
Anna  Barnett  Kirkpatrick,  b.  July  29,  1872  at  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Tex.  Children  of  Phillip  Sheridan  and  Anna  Barnett 
Jewell:  Mary  Ethel ,  b.  July  29,  1892  at  San  Pedro,  Calif., 
md.  to  James  Vernon  Wright,  Jan.  28,  1908.  Eldon  Madison, 
b.  Nov.  2,  1893  at  San  Pedro,  Calif.,  md.  to  Bessie  Hutson, 
Oct.  24,  1914.  Day,  b.  May  30,  1895  in  Bell,  Calif.,  md.  Doro¬ 
thy  Tuthill  on  Sept.  10,  1921.  Phillip  Sheridan,  Jr.,  b.  June 
11,  1896  in  L.  A.,  Calif.,  died  Dec.  23,  1899  in  L.  A.,  Calif. 
Ada  Anna,  b.  June  24,  1900  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  md. 
Harold  Edwin  Jewell,  July,  1921.  Thomas  Edmund,  b.  Apr. 
23,  1902  in  L.  A.,  Calif.,  md.  Frances  Marie  Long  (Falk), 
Dec.  21,  1929.  Ivy  Lucre tia,  b.  Sept.  5,  1903  at  Downey,  Calif., 
md.  Carl  Lang,  Aug.  13,  1936. 

DAY  JEWELL,  b.  May  30,  1895  at  Bell,  Calif.,  md.  Dorothy 
Tuthill,  b.  Aug.  19,  1895;  md.  Sept.  10,  1921.  Children  of 
Dorothy  and  Day  Jewell:  Eileen  Brewster,  b.  Aug.  6,  1922 
at  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash.,  md.  Geo.  Wm.  Pauly,  Jan.  17,  1946. 
Shirley  Kirkpatrick,  b.  Oct.  10,  1924  at  Ft.  Omaha,  Neb., 
md.  Geo.  Milledge  O’Connor,  Jr.,  Aug.  9,  1947.  Virginia 
Kelley,  b.  Sept.  18,  1931  at  Temescal,  Calif.,  md.  Thomas 
Emery  Ashlock,  Dec.  27,  1952.  Day  Jewell  died  in  1962. 


Children  of  Eileen  and  George  Pauly:  Marsha  Suzanne,  b. 
Feb.  4,  1951  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  Christopher  Scott,  b. 
June  16,  1952  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  Allyn  Elaine,  b.  Sept. 
26,  1953  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  William  Brewster,  b.  June 
14,  1955  at  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
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Children  of  Shirley  and  George  O’Connor,  Jr.:  Michael 
George,  b.  Apr.  15,  1950  in  Germany:  Patrick  Sean,  b.  Feb. 
24,  1955  at  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash.;  Kelley  Eileen,  b.  Sept.  18,  1956 
at  Ft.  Lewis,  Wash. 

Children  of  Virginia  and  Thomas  Emery  Ashlock:  Jennifer 
Jewell,  b.  Feb.  22,  1954,  at  Bethesda,  Md..  Unnamed  baby 
boy,  b.  April  10,  1955,  born  dead  at  Bethesda,  Md.;  Tim¬ 
othy  McColgan,  b.  Nov.  12  1956  at  Bethesda,  Md. 

LEVI  EDWARD  BRADBERRY,  b.  Nov.  5,  1886  in  Mason 
Co.,  Tex.,  md.  Ethel  Brakefield  at  Douglas,  Ariz.  Children 
of  Levi  Edward  and  Ethel  Bradberry;  Aaron  Arvel,  b.  July 
31,  1913  at  Chiricahua,  Cochise,  Ariz.,  md.  Florence  Linville, 
Feb.  18,  1936;  Laura  Eula,  b.  Feb.  11,  1916  at  Lordsburg,  N. 
Mex.,  md.  Lafate  McCauley,  Dec.  24,  1933;  Mable  Leona, 
b.  Dec.  29,  1921  at  Lordsburg,  N.  Mex.,  md.  Devaune  Singer, 
July  3,  1946;  Levi  Edward,  Jr.,  b.  Sept.  5,  1924  at  Lordsburg, 
N.  Mex.,  md.  Willie  Ray  Wallace,  July  5,  1946. 


ELIZABETH  LEAF  BRADBERRY:  b.  Jan.  29.  1882  at 
Mason,  Tex.,  d.  July  16,  1953;  buried  at  McKinney,  Tex.; 
md.  James  Joel  Cobb,  b.  Mar.  4,  1872  at  Mason,  Tex.,  d. 
July  24,  1908.  2nd  md.  to  James  Henry  Jeffreys,  b.  Nov.  2, 
1872  at  Brownwood.  Deceased;  buried  at  Brownwood,  Texas. 
Children  of  Elizabeth  Leaf  and  James  Joel  Cobb:  Archie 


Lonza  Bradberry’ s  survivors  and  spouses 
(1953) 
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Wilce  Wooten  &  wife 
Effie  Dean  Rainey 
Wooten  (1885) 


Fay  Colyar,  granddaughter 
of  Lonza  Bradherry 


Frank  Hodges  & 
Victor  Forst  Boston 


Nancy  Lee  &  Mary  Lynn 
ds.  of  Nick  &  Grace  Jordan 


Rhoda  Bradberry  Wooten 


Grace  and  Nick  Jordan 
and  grandson  Mark  Jacoby 


Judy  Hasse 


i 


Allen  Bradberry 


Allen  Bradberry’s  surviving  family  &  spouses 

(1935)  L 


•*  ^ 


Allen  Bradberry’s  surviving  family 
(1937) 


Alien  Bradberry  Family 
(1901) 


Alvin,  b.  Feb.  24,  1901  at  Mason;  deceased;  buried  at  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  Tex.;  md.  Minnie  Bell  Crawford  who  lives  at  Hills¬ 
boro,  Tex.;  Iva,  b.  Sept.  12,  1902  at  Mason;  md.  Floyd 
Eddelmon,  b.  1901  at  Paris,  Texas,  d.  April  5,  1942.  2nd  md. 
to  Bill  Hanson,  b.  in  Miss.;  Sylvia,  b.  Apr.  8,  1904  at  Mason; 
md.  Lloyd  Shelton,  b.  at  Anna,  Tex.;  Loyd  Shelton  is  de¬ 
ceased;  James  Daniel,  b.  Mar.  24,  1906  in  McCulloch  Co., 
deceased;  md.  Annie  Mae  Ashley;  Nona  Evelyn  Cobb,  b. 
May  20,  1908  in  McCulloch  Co.  Children  of  Elizabeth  Leaf 
and  James  Henry  Jeffreys:  Annie  Mae  Jeffreys,  b.  Oct.  22, 
1912;  d.  Nov.  11,  1918,  buried  at  McKinney,  Tex.;  Levera 
Leona,  b.  Oct.  12,  1914  at  Belton,  Tex.;  md.  Walter  Raleigh 
Dowd,  Jr.,  b.  Sept.  11,  1912  at  McKinney.  Lavada  Louise,  b. 
May  26,  1919  at  McKinney;  md.  John  C.  McCann,  b.  Oct. 
1911  at  McKinney,  d.  Oct.,  1954,  buried  at  Needles,  Calif.; 
James  Henry,  b.  Aug.  14,  1916;  d.  Nov.  12,  1918,  buried  at 
McKinney. 

ALLEN  BRADBERRY,  b.  July  10,  1854  in  Williamson  Co., 
Tex.,  d.  Nov.  24,  1918  at  Lordsburg,  N.  Mex.;  md.  Amanda 
Arabella  Simpson,  Aug.  30,  1882.  Amanda  Simpson  was  b. 
May  31,  1863  at  Rock  Creek,  Parker  Co.,  Tex.;  d.  July  14, 
1958.  Children  of  Allen  and  Amanda  Simpson:  Lonza  Allen, 
b.  July  21,  1883  in  Mason  Co.,  d.  Sept.  29,  1953;  md.  Edith 
Brakefield,  Feb.  14,  1905;  Levi  Edward,  b.  Nov.  5,  1886  in 
Mason  Co.,  md.  Ethel  Brakefield,  Sept.  11,  1911;  Alice 
Eunice,  b.  Jan.  7,  1888  at  Carlyle,  N.  Mex.,  md.  Horace 
Alexander  Gordon,  April  12,  1904;  Laura  May,  b.  June  3, 
1890  at  Carlyle,  N.  Mex.,  md.  Oron  Willis  Hill  on  Apr.  22, 
1907,  Alvin  D.,  b.  Nov.  10,  1905  at  Lordsburg,  N.  M.,  md. 
Viola  Baldwin,  Aug.  30,  1930. 
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LONZA  ALLEN  BRADBERRY,  b.  July  21,  1883  in  Mason 
Co.,  md.  Edith  Brakefield,  Feb.  14,  1905,  at  Lordsburg,  N. 
Mex.;  d.  Sept.  29,  1953;  buried  at  Lordsburg,  N.  Mex.  Edith 
Brakefield  was  b.  July  12,  1886  at  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  now 
resides  in  Lordsburg.  Children  of  Lonza  and  Edith  Brad- 
berry:  Ervin  Allen,  b.  Dec.  6,  1905  at  Redrock,  N.  Mex.; 
d.  Mar.  2,  1906;  Elva  Rosella,  b.  Jan.  20,  1907  at  Redrock, 
N.  Mex.;  md.  Rulon  Reed  Hatch,  Rulon  Reed  Hatch  was 
b.  March.  28,  1905  at  Layton,  Ariz.;  d.  April,  1962  at  Ros¬ 
well,  N.  Mex.;  Marvin  Lawrence  Bradberry,  b.  Jan.  15,  1909 
at  Chiricahua,  Ariz.;  md.  to  Mary  Louise  Foley,  Dec.  20, 
1914  at  Lordsburg,  N.  Mex.  Res.  642  Jefferson  St.,  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Calif.;  Vivian  Grace,  b.  May  3,  1911  at  Rodeo,  N. 
Mex.;  d.  May  14,  1911;  Martha  Orpha  Bradberry ,  b.  May 
9,  1914  at  Chiricahua,  Ariz.;  md.  to  Boyd  Dale  Nally  who 
was  b.  Oct.  7,  1902  at  Lordsburg,  N.  Mex.;  Leth  Faye  Brad¬ 
berry,  b.  Apr.  21,  1916  at  Lordsburg,  N.  Mex.,  md.  to  Robert 
Roy  Harwood,  b.  Oct.  27,  1911  at  Douglas,  Ariz.  Res.  112 
E.  7th  St.,  Lordsburg,  N.  Mex.;  Rath  Naomi  Bradberry,  b. 
Nov.  18,  1921  at  Lordsburg,  N.  Mex.,  md.  to  Lloyd  Elbert 
Barnes,  b.  July  28,  1913  at  White  Flat,  Okla.  Res.  Safford, 
Ariz.;  Lucille  Alice  Bradberry,  b.  Mar.  20,  1924  at  Lords¬ 
burg,  N.  Mex.,  md.  Halvor  Roosevelt  Bailey,  b.  Jan.  27, 
1920  at  Huntsville,  Utah.  Res.  Huntsville,  Utah;  Margaret 
Amanda  Bradberry,  b.  June  4,  1926  at  Lordsburg,  N.  Mex.: 
md.  to  Leon  Speer,  b.  July  4,  1926  at  Lordsburg,  N.  Mex. 
Res.  312  W.  6th  St.,  Lordsburg,  N.  Mex.;  Lonza  Alton 
Bradberry,  b.  Sept.  2,  1928,  Lordsburg,  N.  Mex.,  d.  Feb.  5, 
1934;  Lalene  Bradberry,  b.  Dec.  29,  1930,  d.  Dec.  29,  1930. 
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ALVIN  D.  BRADBERRY,  b.  Nov.  10,  1905  at  Lordsburg,  N. 
Mex.,  md.  Viola  May  Baldwin,  Aug.  30,  1930  at  Deming, 
N.  Mex.;  latter  b.  Jan.  9,  1910  in  Knowles,  N.  Mex.  Child¬ 
ren  of  Alvin  D.  and  Viola  May  Bradberry:  Kenneth  Alvin, 
b.  Nov.  3,  1932  at  Lordsburg,  N.  Mex.;  Neoma  Lois,  b. 
Aug.  2,  1943  at  Silver  City,  N.  Mex. 

BOYD  DALE  NALLY,  b.  Oct.  7,  1902  at  Lordsburg,  N. 
Mex.,  md.  Martha  Orpha  Bradberry.  Martha  Bradberry  b. 
May  14,  1914  in  Arizona.  Children  of  Boyd  Dale  and  Martha 
Bradberry:  Virginia  Faye,  b.  Feb.  15,  1931  at  Lordsburg, 
N.  Mex.;  md.  Floyd  C.  Colyar.  Faye  is  daughter  of  Martha 
Bradberry  Johnson  and  Howard  Johnson,  Martha’s  1st  hus¬ 
band.  Res.  3411  W.  Pierson,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Marilynn 
Ruth,  b  .Jan.  12,  1936,  d.  Jan.  12,  1936;  buried  at  Lords¬ 
burg,  N.  Mex.;  Betty  Elaine,  b.  Nov.  12,  1937  at  Lords¬ 
burg,  N.  Mex.,  d.  Feb.  12,  1939;  Lonnie  Boyd,  b.  July  27, 
1939;  Robert  Reid,  b.  June  9,  1943;  J.  Glenn,  b.  Sept.  23, 
1946;  Karen  Sue,  b.  Sept.  19,  1948;  Stephen  Mack,  b.  Sept. 
7,  1953. 

WILLIE  WILSON  (WILCE)  WOOTEN,  b.  July  30,  1853 
in  Brazos  County,  Tex.;  md.  Rhoda  Bradberry  in  1873; 
she  d.  June  10,  1885;  Wilce  d.  Sept.  14,  1936.  Children: 
Arminta  ( Mittie '),  b.  Sept.  1,  1884,  d.  Aug.  9,  1963,  Blake,  b. 
July  7,  1876;  d.  in  1952;  Wilce  md.  (2nd  time)  Effie  Dean 
Rainey;  children:  Italy  Eora,  b.  July  4,  1879;  Len,  b.  Jan.  27, 
1889;  Delia  Dean,  b.  Mar.  6,  1891;  Pearl,  b.  Mar.  22,  1893; 
Alfred,  b.  June  8,  1895;  Eva,  b.  Sept.  23,  1897;  Clarence,  b. 
Jan.  20,  1900;  Ola,  b.  Dec.  3,  1902;  Ruby  Velma,  b.  June  25, 
1906;  and  Boodall,  b.  Nov.  24,  1908;  all  born  in  Mason 
County. 
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Golden  Wedding  Anniversary ,  February  6,  1931 
Jobe  and  Rhoda  seated  center 


Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  Jobe  and  Rhoda  Fisher 


JOBE  BAZILEE  FISHER,  b.  Nov.  26,  1858,  in  Collin  Co., 
Tex.,  d.  Feb.  16,  1946;  md.  Rhoda  Catherine  Clark,  Feb. 
5,  1881  in  Llano  Co.,  Tex.  Rhoda  Clark  Fisher  was  born 
July  19,  1864  in  Williamson  Co.,  Tex.,  d.  June  23,  1933. 
Both  are  buried  at  Junction,  Texas.  Children  of  Jobe  and 
Rhoda  Fisher:  Rosa,  b.  1882,  in  Llano  Co.,  d.  in  infancy; 
Allen,  b.  1883  in  Llano  Co.,  d.  in  infancy;  Lula  Bell,  b. 
June  11,  1884,  in  Llano  Co.;  William  King,  b.  May  27,  1886, 
in  Llano  Co.,  Felix,  b.  Mar.  21,  1888,  in  Mason  Co.,  d.  Feb. 
1889;  Robert  Wiley,  b.  Feb.  12,  1890,  in  Mason  Co.;  Kenrard 
W.,  b.  Feb.  12,  1892,  in  Mason  Co.,  d.  Feb.  4,  1893;  Alva 
Samuel,  b.  Dec.  9,  1893,  in  Mason  Co.;  Otto  Bryant,  b.  Aug. 
24,  1896,  in  Mason  Co.;  Cora  Alice,  b.  Oct.  27,  1900,  in 
Mason  Co .\Maude  Mae,  b.  June  4,  1902,  in  Kimble  Co.;  O. 
Clark,  b.  Nov.  22,  1903,  in  Kimble  Co.;  Lynette  ( Elva 
Annie),  b.  Jan.  26,  1906,  in  Kimble  Co.;  Grace  Jane,  b.  in 
Kimble  Co.,  Jan.  25,  1908. 
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Jim  ir  Gordon  Hodges 


Maude,  Kid  McCaleb  &  Cora 


Brenda  Gayle  ( Hodges ) 
Boston 


Alton,  Emma  B.,  Jack  ir  Robert 
IV.,  Jr.  Barney  seated 


Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  of  King  &  Aurora 


Maude  Ray  ( Fisher )  Hodges 


Hershel  fc  Birt  Bert  &  Lula  Reese  Allie,  Azelia  &  Junie  Reese 

M.  C.  (Coot)  &  Boss  and  Bessie  (1910) 


Bessie  Cardwell  on 
Reese  Ranch  (1914) 


Kimble  County  Officials  1916 


Eileen  (Reese)  Martin 


Bessie  (Reese)  Cardwell 


Alvin  Reese,  Lucindy,  John 
and  Sofrony  Stobaugh 


LULA  BELL  FISHER  md.  Birt  Bonner  Reese,  Jan.  11* 
1911.  in  Kimble  Co.,  Birt  Bonner  Reese  died  Dec.  6- 
1957  at  Junction,  Texas.  Children  of  Lula  and  Birt  Reese: 
Bessie  R.,  b.  Nov.  4,  1911.  in  Kimble  Co.;  md.  William  W. 
Cardwell.  Res.  Sheffield,  Tex.;  Vivian,  b.  Aug.  31,  1913,  in 
Kimble  Co.  Res,.  2403  42nd  St.,  Snyder,  Tex.;  Eileen,  b. 
Dec.  2,  1916,  in  Kimble  Co.,  md.  S.  Barber  Martin.  Res., 
2202  32nd  St.,  Snyder,  Tex.;  Raleigh,  b.  Dec.  10,  1922,  in 
Kimble  Co.,  md.  Alice  Gregg.  Res.,  San  Saba,  Tex. 

Children  of  Eileen  and  Sam  Barber  Martin:  Sam  Martin,  Jr., 
b.  Jan.  16,  1939,  at  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.  Res.,  3811  Thaxton, 
S.E.,  Albuqurque,  N.  Mex.;  Susanne,  b.  Dec.  25,  1951,  at 
Rotan,  Tex.  Res.,  2206  32nd  St.,  Snyder;  Raleen,  b.  Jan. 
11,  1956,  at  Snyder,  Tex.  Res.,  2206  32nd  St.,  Snyder. 

Children  of  William  W.  and  Bessie  Cardwell:  William 
Reese,  b.  May  26,  1940,  at  Brady,  Tex.  Res.,  Sheffield,  Tex.; 
James  Jordan,  b.  Dec.  8,  1942,  at  Brady,  Tex.  Res.,  Sheffield, 
Tex.;  Otis  Brit,  b.  May  6,  1947,  at  Brady,  Tex.  Res.,  Shef¬ 
field,  Tex. 
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Jobe,  King,,  Lula,,  Rhoda  &  Wiley  Fisher  King  and  Aurora  Fisher 

(1891)  (1912) 


WILLIAM  KING  FISHER,  md.  Aurora  Lucinda  Reese 
at  Beef  Trail  Crossing  in  Kimble  Co.  on  June  26,  1912. 
Aurora  Fisher  died  Oct.  2,  1962  in  Junction,  Texas.  Child¬ 
ren  of  Aurora  and  King  Fisher:  Lucy  Catherine,  b.  Apr.  12, 
1914  in  Kimble  Co.,  md.  Roscoe  Vernon  Lewis,  Dec.  23, 
1938  at  Junction,  Texas.  Divorced  in  Oct.  1956;  Lila  Burnya, 
b.  Nov.  2,  1916  in  Kimble  Co.,  md.  Clarence  D.  Harris 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  in  1942;  Vera  Mae ,  b.  Apr.  24,  1918 
in  Kimble  Co.,  md.  Bruce  Hamshire  Mahnker  of  N.  J., 
Mar.  10,  1943.  Bruce  Mahnken  was  killed  in  Service  in  1944. 
Md.  to  Larry  Lee  Colvin  in  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Mar. 
1945;  Audrey  Luerline,  b.  Dec.  1,  1921  in  Kimble  Co.,  d. 
Jan.  31,  1960. 

Children  of  Lucy  Catherine  and  Roscoe  Lewis:  Ted  Fisher, 
b.  July  13,  1941  in  San  Angelo,  Tex.;  Don  Paul,  b.  June 
16,  1943  in  Lawrence,  Kan.;  Vernon  Clark,  b.  July  8,  1944 
in  San  Angelo,  Tex.;  Sue  Beth ,  b.  Feb.  25,  1948  in  San 
Angelo,  Tex. 

Children  of  Lila  and  Clarence  Harris:  King  Fisher,  b.  Oct. 
18,  1943  in  San  Angelo,  Tex.;  Clara  Lou,  b.  June  9,  1946 
in  Pape  Jourda,  Mo. 

Children  of  Vera  and  Bruce  Mahnken:  Bruce  H.,  b.  May 
27,  1945  in  San  Angelo,  Tex.;  Birt  H.,  b.  May  27,  1945  in 
San  Angelo,  Tex. 

Children  of  Vera  and  Larry  Colvin:  Rora  Lillian ,  b.  March 
7,  1947  in  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.;  Wm.  Clark,  b.  Jan.  19, 
1949  in  San  Angelo,  Tex. 
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Jobe  Fisher  Ranch  House  in  Kimble  County 


Ted ,  Don,  Vernon,  Lucinda 
Catherine  ( Fisher )  Lewis  ir  Sue 


ROBERT  WILEY  FISHER,  md.  Sally  Elizabeth  Ivy,  in 
1911.  Children  of  Robert  Wiley  and  Sally  Elizabeth  Fisher: 
Emma  B.,  b.  Dec.  24,  1911,  in  Kimle  Co.,  md.  Clarence 
Dechert;  2nd  marriage  to  Bill  Shoemaker.  Res.,  Kent,  Wash¬ 
ington;  Robert  Wiley,  Jr.,  b.  Aug.  2,  1914,  in  Kimble  Co., 
md.  Sieker  Guthrie.  Res.,  El  Paso,  Tex.;  Alton  Carl,  b.  Feb. 
20,  1916,  in  Kimble  Co.;  Jack  Pershing,  b.  Oct.  26,  1919,  in 
Kimble  Co.;  Barney  Burt,  b.  Jan.  19,  1923,  in  Kimble  Co., 
md.  Joan  Miller.  Res.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Children  of  Emma  B.  and  Clarence  Dechert:  Lewis  Tarleton, 
b.  Jan.  18,  1931;  Marieann,  b.  Nov.  18,  1933. 

Children  of  Barney  Burt  and  Joan  Fisher:  Debby,  b.  Jan. 
29,  1959,  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  Carol,  b.  Feb.  15,  1962,  at 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 
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Margaret  Clark  McKinney 
and  husband  Hewlett  H. 


Bill  Dechert 


Philip  Jacoby  &  sons 
Scott  and  Mark 


Clarence ,  King ,  Clara  Lou  &  Lila 


Susan  Williams 


Kathryn  Spence 


Hahnkens  &  Colvins 


John  Adam  Hasse 


Steve  Williams 


ALVA  SAMUEL  FISHER,  md.  Lelia  Mae  Browning  in 
1916.  Children  of  Alva  Samuel  and  Lelia  Mae  Fisher:  James 
Browning,  b.  May  4,  1917,  in  Kimble  Co.,  md.  Marjorie 
Whitworth.  2nd  marriage  to  Monzella  Baker.  Res.,  Big  Lake, 
Tex.  Marjorie  Fisher  died  in  1938;  Joe  Dell,  b.  Feb.  17, 
1919,  d.  Nov.  17,  1961.  Buried  at  Junction,  Tex.;  Ouida 
Loucille,  b.  July  24,  1923,  in  Kimble  Co.,  md.  Howard  Carl 
Hahn.  Res.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Children  of  James  Browning  and  Marjorie  Fisher:  Weston 
Alva,  b.  March  31,  1937  in  Kimble  Co.  Res.,  San  Angelo, 
Tex. 

Children  of  James  Browning  and  Monzella  Fisher:  James 
Brownie,  b.  April  12,  1947  at  San  Angelo,  Tex.  Res.,  Big 
Lake,  Tex. 

Children  of  Ouida  Loucille  and  Howard  Carl  Hahn:  Patsy 
Janette,  b.  July  12,  1944  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Res.,  San 
Antonio,  Tex.;  Jamie  Carl,  b.  Jan.  26,  1947  at  San  Angelo, 
Tex.  Res.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Bobbie  Howard,  b.  Dec.  17, 
1949  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Res.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

CORA  ALICE  FISHER,  md.  Benjamin  William  Dechert, 
June  3,  1925,  in  Kimble  Co.  Children  of  Cora  Alice  and 
Benjamin  William  Dechert:  Irma  Lucille,  b.  Feb.  3,  1926 
in  Kimble  Co.,  md.  Jack  Winn  in  Oct.  1946,  who  died  in 
May  1958;  2nd  marriage  to  Duane  Newcomb;  Peggy  LaNell, 
b.  Aug.  26,  1929  in  Menard  Co.,  md.  Merton  Melvin  Skaggs; 
Benjamin  William  Dechert,  Jr.,  b.  May  24  1938,  in  Menard 
Co. 

Children  of  Peggy  LaNell  and  Merton  Melvin  Skaggs:  An¬ 
gela  LaNell,  b.  May  21,  1952,  in  Kerr  Co.;  Merton  Melvin, 
Jr.,  b.  Nov.  16,  1953,  in  Kerr  Co. 
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Rhoda  Fisher  Grimes 


Maude ,  the  author,  Cora  dr  Lynette 
(19  o7) 


Randolph,  Stephen,  Janet  &  Cynthia  Lynette,  Cora,  Vee 

Grimes,  the  author’s  grandchildren  Mildred  dr  Fleeta  Maddox 


Rhoda,  the  author  dr 
Marion  Fisher  (1943 ) 


Rhoda  Fisher,  left,  Grace  dr  Lynette, 
the  author,  Maude  dr  Cora.  ( 191  o ) 


MAUDE  MAY  FISHER,  md.  Frank  Cloud  Hodges  on  June 
23,  1923,  in  Kimble  Co.,  Frank  C.  Hodges  was  born  May 
19,  1899.  Children  of  Maude  May  and  Frank  Cloud  Hodges: 
Frank  Cloud  Hodges,  Jr.,  b.  Aug.  13,  1924,  in  Kimble  Co. 
md.  Shirley  Corral,  July  7,  1956.  Res.,  Dallas,  Texas;  Gor¬ 
don  Porter  Hodges,  b.  Feb.  16,  1928.  Res.,  Dallas,  Texas; 
Brenda  Gail  Hodges,  b.  July,  1938,  md.  Tom  Boston  in 
June,  1960.  Res.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Children  of  Shirley  and  Frank  C.  Hodges,  Jr.:  Nettie,  b. 
April  15,  1958;  Porter  Thomas,  b.  Aug.  18,  1959;  Nancy,  b. 
June  12,  1961;  Natalie,  b.  Sept.  7,  1962. 

Children  of  Brenda  and  Tom  Boston:  Victor  Frost,  p.  Jan. 
4,  1961. 

O.  CLARK  FISHER,  md.  Marian  E.  DeWalsh,  Sept.  11, 
1927.  Marian  DeWalsh  was  born  March  29,  1906  in  Pull¬ 
man,  Washington.  Children  of  O.  Clark  and  Marian  Fisher: 
Rhoda  D.  Fisher,  b.  Feb.  18,  1929  in  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  md. 
James  William  Grimes,  Jr.,  on  April  2,  1950  in  San  Angelo, 
Texas.  J.  W.  Grimes,  Jr.,  b.  Feb.  2,  1926  at  Brady,  Tex. 
Res.,  5429  Judalon  Lane,  Houston,  Tex.  Children  of  Rhoda 
and  J.  W.  Grimes,  Jr.:  Stephen  Clark,  b.  Oct.  5,  1951  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas;  James  Randall,  b.  Oct.  6,  1954  at 
Houston;  Janet  Elaine,  b.  Jan.  14,  1956  at  Houston;  Cynthia 
Ann.,  b.  Sept.  6,  1957  at  Houston. 
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Lula  &  Cora 
on  Happy  Jack  Floyd  Colyar 


Cora  Fisher  (1918) 


Cora  &  Maude  Fisher 
(19  o5) 


George  6-  Sofrona  (Ellis) 
Fisher 


Lelia  (Browning)  Fisher 


Joy  Dell  ir  Brown  Fisher 
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Oui da  Fisher  Hahn 
(1931) 


LYNETTE  (Elva  Annie)  FISHER,  md.  Sellers  Spence,  Sept. 
1927;  Sellers  Spence  died  in  1938.  Sellers  Spence  was  bom 
Oct.  1,  1905.  2nd  marriage  to  Melvin  Williams  in  1940. 
Melvin  Williams  was  born  Dec.  21,  1903.  Children  of  Lyn- 
ette  and  Sellers  Spence:  Kathryn  Spence ,  b.  April  24,  1929. 
Res.,  Dallas,  Tex.;Children  of  Lynette  and  Melvin  Williams: 
Stephen  Fisher,  b.  May  19,  1941;  Susan  Anneta,  b.  Sept. 
5,  1942.  Res.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

GRACE  JANE  FISHER,  md.  James  Nicholas  Jordan,  Jr., 
Feb.  2,  1928,  in  Kimble  Co.  J.  Nick  Jordan,  Jr.  died  on 
March  23,  1953.  Buried  at  Junction,  Tex.  Children  of  Grace 
Jane  and  J.  Nick  Jordan,  Jr.:  Mary  Lynn,  b.  Dec.  5,  1929 
in  Childress,  Tex.,  md.  Philip  Jacoby  in  Kimble  Co.  on 
June  2,  1949.  Res.,  Sonora,  Tex.  Philip  Jacoby  was  born 
Feb.  28,  1930;  Nancy  Lee  Jordan,  b.  Jan.  27,  1932  in  Clay¬ 
ton,  New  Mex.,  md.  James  Adam  Hasse  at  Junction,  Tex. 
on  Jan.  28,  1950.  Res.,  Junction,  Tex.  J.  A.  Hasse  was  born 
October  11,  1927. 

Children  of  Lynn  and  Philip  Jacoby:  Mark  Alan,  b.  Nov, 
21,  1950  at  San  Angelo,  Tex.;  Scott  Jordan,  b.  May  7,  1953 
at  San  Angelo,  Tex. 

Children  of  Nancy  and  J.  A.  Hasse:  Judy  Lee,  b.  Feb.  10, 
1953  at  Kerrville,  Tex. 
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Leroy,  Leroy,  Jr.  &  Gertrude 
(Clark)  Horn 


Frank  and  Sophronia  Clark  (194]) 


The  Jim  Clark  Family 
Richard.  Mary  Clark 
Chapman,  Eunice  Clark 
Pryor,  Benjamin  Green- 
leaf,  James  Robert  and 
Rhoda  Annie.  Seated  are 
Ira  Jobe,  James,  Iva 
Etna,  Florence  and  Mat- 
tie  Bell. 


JAMES  CLARK,  b.  Sept.  4,  1861  in  Williamson  Co.,  Tex., 
d.  Sept.  10,  1909;  buried  at  Pontotoc,  Mason  Co.,  Tex.,  md. 
Florence  B.,  July  21,  1863,  in  Rusk  Co.,  near  Longview, 
Tex.,  d.  Feb.  17,  1914.  Buried  at  Pontotoc,  Mason  Co.,  Tex. 
Children  of  James  and  Florence  Clark:  Eunice  Minnie,  b. 
Jan.  3,  1885  in  Mason  Co.,  md.  Joe  A.  Pryor,  b.  Oct.  21, 
1878,  d.  July  1,  1959  at  Marble  Falls,  Tex.  Res.  of  Eunice 
Minnie  Pryor,  Marble  Fallas,  Tex;  Benjamin  Greenleaf,  b. 
Dec.  21,  1886  in  Mason  Co.,  md.  Jamie  Clark.  Died  in  1954 
and  buried  at  Hext,  Tex.;  Mary  E.,  b.  Sept.  16,  1888  in 
Mason  Co.,  md.  Thomas  Chapman  who  was  born  Nov.  11, 
1884;  Thomas  Chapman  died  Apr.  17,  1952;  James  Robert, 
b.  Oct.  23,  1890  in  Mason  Co.,  md.  Lillian.  Res.,  Rte.  1, 
Fayette,  Ala.;  Rhoda  Annie,  b.  March  21,  1892  in  Mason 
Co.,  d.  1962,  buried  at  Brady,  Tex.  md.  Joe  Nichols,  de¬ 
ceased;  Richard,  b.  Jan.  13,  1894  in  Mason  Co.,  d.  Nov. 
1918.  Buried  at  Artesia,  N.  Mex.  (Never  married);  Katie 
Susan,  b.  Jan.  14,  1894  in  Mason  Co.,  d.  Oct.  7,  1897;  buried 
in  Bradbury  Cemetery.  (No  husband);  Jennie  Florence, 
b.  Mar.  15,  1898,  d.  Jan.  15,  1900.  Buried  in  Bradbury  Ceme¬ 
tery.  (No  husband);  Ira  Jobe,  b.  Mar.  26,  1900  in  Mason 
Co.,  md.  Iva  Pryor.  Res.,  Artesia,  N.  Mex.;  Iva  Etna .  b. 
Mar.  26,  1900;  d.  1960,  buried  at  Pontotoc,  md.  Wallace 
Durst  who  died  in  1961;  Mattie  Bell,  b.  Mar.  30,  1902  in 
Mason  Co.,  md.  Rube  McFarland.  Res.  Brady,  Tex. 
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Frank  &  Sophronia  Clark 


Gertrude  &  Mamie  Clark 


Lena  &  Verna  Clark 


Peggy,  Jack 


6-  Clark  Scanlon 


Bill  Clark  Family  at  Dickens 


Bob  Fisher’s  pioneer  home  in  Coke  County 


Frank  Clark  (1890)  Ira,  Ben  &  Grade  Clark  Fay  (Clark)  Sherrick 


Green  Clark  Family 


WILLIAM  J.  CLARK,  b.  March  4,  1866  at  Mason,  Tex. 
Died  Jan.  27,  1936  at  Dickens,  Tex.,  buried  at  Dickens, 
Tex.,  md.  Roxie  Zane  Nobles  on  January  27,  1883  at  Bluff 
Creek,  Texas.  Roxie  Zane  Nobles,  b.  May  2,  1868  at  Bur¬ 
net,  Tex.  Died  July  3,  1942  at  Dickens,  Tex.  and  buried  at 
Dickens.  Children  of  William  J.  and  Zane  Clark:  Tollie, 
b.  May  3,  1885  at  Mason,  Tex.,  md.  May  8,  1905;  died  Dec. 
28,  1940  at  Portales,  N.  Mex.  Buried  at  Portales.  One  child 
was  born  to  this  union;  Lenard  F.,  b.  1886  at  Mason,  Tex. 
d.  1887  at  Mason,  Tex.;  Grade  Jane ,  b.  Feb.  1,  1888  at 
Mason,  Tex.  died  by  drowning  on  July  14,  1915  at  Dickens 
and  buried  at  Dickens;  Manern,  b.  March  20,  1889  at  Mason, 
Tex.,  md.  Cora  Blakeley  on  Mar.  12,  1909  at  Portales,  N. 
Mex.;  Sarah  Elizabeth,  b.  1890  at  Mason,  Tex.,  died  1892 
at  Mason;  Benjamin,  b.  1892  at  Mason,  Tex.,  md.  Alice  West 
in  July,  1913,  died  July,  1945  at  Lordsburg,  N.  Mex  and  is 
buried  there;  Ira  G.,  b.  Mar.  5,  1895  in  Okla.,  md.  Ella 
Dobbs  in  Sept.  1921,  died  Dec.  16,  1946  in  Portales,  N.  Mex., 
and  is  buried  in  Portales;  Eddie,  b.  in  1896  in  Okla,  died 
in  1898  in  Okla.;  Claude,  b.  Oct.  30,  1903  at  Dickens,  Tex., 
md.  Florence  Jones  in  1920.  Res.  Truth  or  Consequences, 
N.  Mex.  William  J.,  Jr.,  b.  Dec.,  1905  at  Dickens,  md.  to 
Mildred  Foster.  2nd  marriage  to  Mollie  Chandler.  Three 
children  were  born:  Don,  Wanda  and  Keith. 
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LOUIS  FRANKLIN  CLARK,  b.  Jan.  1,  1868  at  George¬ 
town,  Tex.,  d.  June  7,  1950  and  buried  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  md.  Sophronia  Mary  Ann  Nobles.  Children  of  Frank 
and  Sophronia  Clark:  Lydia  Vernette,  b.  Feb.  3,  1894  at 
Mason,  Tex.,  d.  Aug.  13,  1919.  Buried  at  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Md.  to  Lester  R.  Oliver;  Lena  Yvojine,  b.  Nov.  13,  1895  in 
Okla.,  md.  to  John  J.  Scanlon,  b.  Jan.  16,  1879.  Scanlon 
deceased,  buried  at  San  Antonio;  Mamie  Cordia,  b.  Apr. 
28,  1896  at  Mason,  Tex.,  md.  William  Andrew  Harper,  b. 
July  7,  1897;  Gertrude  Adelia,  b.  Sept.  15,  1898  at  Mason, 
Tex.,  md.  Leroy  B.  Horn,  b.  Nov.  20,  1903;  Alton  Herbert , 
b.  Nov.  16,  1905  at  Mason,  d.  May  20,  1955.  Buried  at  San 
Antonio.  Md.  Edyth  Middleton;  Margaret  May,  b.  Nov.  23, 
1907  at  Mason.,  md.  Hewlett  H.  McKinney,  b.  July  27,  1909 
in  Alabama;  Fay  Mary,  b.  Aug.  26,  1910  at  Mason.,  md. 
George  F.  Sherrick,  b.  Feb.  8,  1910  in  Ohio. 
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Annie  Crockett,  Bob  Fisher 
and  Molly  Long  (1922) 


Molly  Long,  Annie  Crockett 
and  their  Mother 


Marion  Sayers 
Crockett 


ALLEN  GREENLEAF  CLARK,  b.  Dec.  16,  1870  at  George¬ 
town,  Tex.,  d.  Mar.  29,  1941,  buried  at  Modesto,  Calif,  md. 
Laura  Eva  Bassett,  b.  Jan.  11,  1877  at  York,  Neb.  Res., 
Empire,  Calif.  Children  of  Allen  Greenleaf  and  Laura 
Clark:  Walter  Howard,  b.  June  4,  1901  at  Tribbey,  Okla., 
d.  Jan.  4,  1959.  Buried  at  Madras,  Oregon,  md.,  Ila  (Biggers) 
Clark;  Myrtle  Cora,  b.  Feb.  4,  1903  at  Tribbey,  Okla.,  md. 
Jessie  Leroy  McGee.  Res.,  Rte.  1,  Bentonville,  Ark.;  Allen 
Franklin,  b.  Mar.  26,  1905  at  Tribbey,  Okla.,  md.  Inez 
(May).  Res.,  11936  Davis  St.,  Sunnymead,  Calif.;  Nettie 
Mae,  b.  May  27,  1907  at  Tribbey,  Okla.,  md.  John  W.  Mc¬ 
Gee.  Res.,  280  Lakemuir  Dr.,  Sunnymead,  Calif.;  Fred  Louis, 
b.  Feb.  4,  1909  at  Tribbey,  Okla.  Died  Sept.  15,  1940,  buried 
at  Modesto,  Calif.  (Never  married);  Rhoda  Beulah,  b.  Mar. 
21,  1911  at  Tribbey,  Okla.  1st  md.  Franklin  Darius  Teaney. 
2nd  md.  Otis  Scott.  Res.,  5111  South  Ave.,  Empire,  Calif.; 
Roy  Silas,  b.  Jan.  1,  1913  at  Tribbey,  Okla.,  md.  Opal 
(Graham).  Res.,  Rte.  1,  Box  236,  Pasco,  Wash. 

FRANCIS  MARION  (BUD)  CROCKETT,  md.  Annie 
Fisher  on  Sept.  26,  1872,  in  Llano  Co.  Annie  Fisher  was  born 
in  Collin  Co.,  Texas,  1855,  d.  1932  and  1933,  respectively. 
Children:  James,  b.  Sept.  6,  1877;  Arthur  J.  Crockett,  b. 
Dec.  19,  1879;  David  E.,  b.  June  6,  1882,  d.  Apr.  24,  1889; 
Marion  Sayers,  b.  Nov.  19,  1875,  d.  Jan.  29,  1954;  Stella, 
b.  Nov.  12,  188.;  Albert  Moses,  b.  Oct.  28,  1887;  Wm.  Mark, 
b.  Mar.  29,  1890;  Jobe  Edward,  b.  Aug.  12,  1892. 
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Mark  Fisher  (1927) 


Mrs.  Mark  Fisher  (1927) 


DOKE  M.  LONG,  b.  Oct.  1,  1861  in  Denton  Co.  Deceased 
April  3,  1939,  buried  at  Llano,  Texas,  md.  Molley  E.  Fisher, 
b.  March  29,  1866.  Died  April  7,  1931,  buried  at  Llano. 
Children  of  Doke  and  Molly  Long:  Cora,  b.  July 
4,  1883  in  Llano  Co.,  md.  Caro  Hickey.  Res.,  Buchanan 
Dam,  Texas;  Lewis,  b.  Dec.  7,  1886  in  Llano  Co.,  md.  Edith 
Turbiville,  deceased,  buried  at  Kingsland.  Lewis  lives  at 
Burnet,  Tex.;  Nancy  Elizabeth,  b.  Mar.  1,  1889  in  Llano 
Co.,  md.  Arva  Calhoun.  Res.,  Austin,  Tex.;  James  B.,  b.  Nov. 

30,  1892  in  Llano  Co.,  d.  Jan.  14,  1958,  buried  at  Llano., 
md.  to  Belle  Neal;  Mamie  Belle,  b.  Feb.  5,  1895  in  Llano, 
Tex.,  md.  General  Callison  who  is  deceased;  Dokie,  b.  Aug. 

31,  1897  in  Llano  Co.,  md.  Rufus  Warren  Deats.  Deats  was 
b.  June  15,  1880  at  Llano,  d.  Jan.  1942,  buried  at  Llano, 
Tex.;  Edna,  b.  Aug.  13,  1901  in  Llano  Co.,  d.  Jan.  1929 
and  buried  at  Llano,  md.  Herbert  Hill,  deceased;  Sherman 
J^ee  L.,  b.  Feb.  25,  1904  in  Llano  Co.,  md.  Goldie  Latham; 
Annie  May,  b.  Oct.  8,  1906  in  Llano  Co.,  md.  Alva  Marsh. 


ROBERT  E.  LEE  FISHER,  b.  May  3,  1872,  md.  Mary  Etta 
Dodd  on  Nov.  26,  1893  at  Mason,  Tex.  Mary  Etta  Dodd  was 
b.  Oct.  9,  1870  and  d.  July  30,  1926.  Children  of  Robert  E. 
Lee  and  Mary  Etta  Fisher:  Minnie,  b.  Aug.  25,  1894  in 
Mason  Co.,  md.  Thomas  H.  Sumrall;  James,  b.  Oct.  28,  1895 
in  Mason  Co.,  md.  Myrtle  Spence  in  1920,  d.  July  12,  1946 
in  Dallas,  Tex.,  buried  in  Dallas;  Hence,  b.  May  21,  1897 
in  Mason  Co.,  md.  Reba  Williams  at  Bronte,  Tex.,  d.  Feb. 
13,  1951  at  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  buried  at  Bakersfield;  Nancy, 
b.  Aug.  21,  1899  in  Mason  Co.,  md.  William  Trow  in  1937; 
Acie,  b.  Oct.  14,  1902  in  Coke  Co.,  Tex.,  d.  May  31,  1959 
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Tom  Walton  (1911) 


Tom  Walton 


George  Walton  (18171904) 


at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  buried  at  Long  Beach;  Floyd,  b.  Aug. 
12,  1905  in  Coke  Co.,  md.  Mary  Barns  in  1924,  d.  Aug.  30, 
1951  in  Dickinson,  Tex.  and  is  buried  there. 

WILLIAM  MARKUS  FISHER,  b.  Oct.  9,  1869  in  Llano 
Co.,  d.  Sept.  9,  1928,  buried  at  Fairfax,  Okla.,  md.  Martha 
Ellen  Moody  who  was  born  Oct.  14,  1872,  died  Aug.  9, 
1942,  buried  at  Fairfax,  Okla.  Children  of  William  Markus 
and  Martha  Ellen  Fisher:  George  Marion,  b.  Dec.  29,  1892, 
Llano,  Tex.,  md.  Sofrona  Ellis,  b.  Dec.  4,  1894  at  Menard, 
Tex.  Res.,  607  W.  2nd  St.,  Brady,  Tex.;  Lon  Bell,  b.  July 
9,  1895  in  Llano  Co.,  d.  Oct.  28,  1944,  buried  at  Fairfax, 
Okla.;  Robert  E.  Lee  (Bob),  b.  Dec.  1897  in  Llano  Co.,  md. 
Constance  Mildred  Roe,  b.  Nov.  17,  1905  in  Ringwood, 
Okla.;  William  Markus,  Jr.,  b.  June  28,  1900  in  Llano  Co., 
d.  Apr.  3,  1938,  buried  at  Fairfax;  Henry  L.,  b.  Feb.  26,  1902 
at  Menard,  Tex.,  md.  Lucile,  b.  1900.  Res.,  Monahans,  Tex.; 
Alice  Mae,  b.  Jan.  4,  1906  in  Concho,  Co.,  md.  Rev.  Jess 
Leo  Rains  who  was  born  Aug.  19,  1904  in  Okla.  Res.,  Ponca 
City,  Okla.;  Pearl  ].,  b.  Dec.  1,  1907  in  Concho  Co.,  md. 
Silas  B.  Saltzmon,  b.  Apr.  8,  1901  in  Lincoln  City,  Okla.; 
Mary  Elizabeth,  b.  Oct.  19,  1909  in  Concho  Co.,  md.  Ben. 
Crites;  Nancy  B.,  b.  Nov.  10,  1913  in  Concho  Co.,  md.  Tom 
E.  Rains,  b.  Nov.  9,  1913  in  Okla.  Res.,  201  S.  Perry,  Ponca 
City,  Okla. 

MINNIE  (FISHER)  SUMRALL,  md.  Tom  Sumrall;  child¬ 
ren:  Evelyn,  b.  July  9,  1918,  md.  Winifred  Williams  in  1939; 
Raymond,  b.  Dec.  25,  1916,  md.  Juanita  Mischau,  Dec.  25, 
1938,  d.  Aug.  15,  1956;  children  of  Raymond:  Tommy 
Rob.,  b.  Nov.  15,  1939;  Ronnie,  b.  Aug.  31,  1951. 
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Children  of  James  Fisher,  Sr.  and  Anna  Ladd:  Polly  Ann 
(who  married  William  G.  Fitch),  Delilah  (who  married 
Baz  P.  Cox)  Joby  (who  married  Lucinda  Warren),  Tina 
(who  married  Patterson  Dameron),  and  John.  Latter,  an 
old  bachelor,  was  killed  by  lightning  as  he  sat  smoking  his 
pipe  by  his  fireplace  at  night. 
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